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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 


1.  W.  D.  Davies,  “Studiorum  Novi  Testament!  Societas,”  DukeDivSchRev  41  (2,  ’76) 
51-56. 

A  description  of  the  founding  of  SNTS,  the  activities  that  it  sponsors  (the  annual 
meeting,  NTStud,  the  monograph  series),  and  the  importance  of  its  work  in  the  life  of 
the  church. — D.J.H. 

2.  J.  T.  Dennison,  Jr.,  “A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Geerhardus  Vos  (1862- 
1949),”  W estTheoU ourn  38  (3,  ’76)  350-367. 

A  list  of  Vos’s  books,  articles,  and  reviews  published  between  1886  and  1956.  In  the 
process  of  gathering  these  references,  several  unpublished  manuscripts  prepared  by  Vos 
were  recovered  and  have  been  included  here. — D.J.H. 

3.  D.  L.  Edwards,  “Rudolf  Bultmann:  Scholar  of  Faith,”  Christian  Century  [Chicago] 
93  (27,  ’76)  728-730. 

An  appreciation  of  the  late  Professor  Bultmann,  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  M. 
Heidegger  on  his  thought,  his  achievements  as  a  NT  scholar,  and  his  notion  of  de¬ 
mythologization.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  his  work  “may  be  indicated  by  saying  that 
no  greater  New  Testament  scholar  has  ever  lived.” — D.J.H. 

4.  J.  P.  Lewis,  “The  New  Testament  in  the  Twentieth  Century,”  RestorQuart  18  (4, 
’75)  193-215. 

A  review  of  NT  research  since  1900  in  an  effort  to  respond  to  the  question,  “Where 
would  you  send,  your  students  for  a  brief  survey  of  New  Testament  study  in  the 
English-speaking  world  in  the  twentieth  century?”  Among  the  matters  discussed  are 
general  areas  of  research,  critical  studies  on  various  books,  NT  theology,  historical 
backgrounds,  and  scholarship  from  various  religious  groups  (Jews,  evangelicals, 
Catholics,  Restoration  movement). — D.J.H. 

5.  W.  Marxsen,  “The  New  Testament:  A  Collection  of  Sermons.  A  Contribution  to 
the  Discussion  on  the  Canon  and  to  the  Question  of  the  Historical  Jesus,”  Mod 
Church  19  (4,  ’76)  134-143. 

As  documents  in  a  process  of  proclamation,  the  NT  writings  constitute  the  oldest 
preserved  collection  of  sermons  of  the  church.  All  the  NT  sermons  have  texts  that  were 
readily  available.  For  example,  the  Johannine  and  deutero-Pauline  letters  emerged  out 
of  the  original  theologies  of  John  and  Paul  respectively,  while  Matthew  and  Luke  used 
Mk  as  one  of  their  texts.  The  true  canon  of  the  NT  must  be  characterized  as  the 
“Jesus-kerygma.”  The  written  canon  leads  us  to  the  true  canon,  but  the  two  are  not 
identical.  The  NT  sermons  have  tried  to  give  the  true  canon  a  relevance  for  their  age, 
language,  and  conditions. — D.J.H. 

Interpretation 

6.  J.  A.  Baird,  “Content  Analysis  and  the  Computer:  A  Case-Study  in  the  Application 
of  the  Scientific  Method  to  Biblical  Research JournBibLit  95  (2,  ’76)  255-276. 

The  entry  of  the  literary  discipline  called  “content  analysis”  and  its  companion  tool, 
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the  computer,  into  the  science  of  biblical  criticism  offers  a  way  to  deal  on  a  creative  new 
level  with  three  special  problems:  (1)  the  need  for  new  data;  (2)  handling  masses  of 
critical  information  efficiently  and  creatively;  (3)  development  of  a  method  that  reduces 
personal  subjectivity  to  a  minimum.  Content  analysis  is  defined  as  a  form  of  quantita¬ 
tive  analysis  that  aims  at  a  statistical  classification  of  a  given  body  of  content  in  terms  of 
a  system  of  categories  devised  to  yield  data  relevant  to  specific  hypotheses  concerning 
that  content.  After  a  survey  of  the  history  of  content  analysis  and  a  statement  of  the 
principles  constituting  the  basic  assumptions  and  methodology  of  the  present  exercise  in 
computer-aided  content  analysis,  the  article  presents  a  case  study  of  the  audience  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Gospels  under  these  headings:  categories,  editing  the  text,  preparing  the 
computer  memory,  concordance  print-outs,  analyzing  the  results,  and  validating  the 
results.  There  is  a  final  word  about  the  problems  and  weaknesses  of  content  analysis  in 
general  and  this  case  study  in  particular. — M.P.H. 

7.  D.  L.  Baker,  “Typology  and  the  Christian  Use  of  the  Old  Testament,”  Scot 
JournTheol  29  (2,  ’76)  137-157. 

Many  modern  scholars  maintain  that  typology  is  historically  based,  originates  in  the 
Bible,  and  is  still  valid  today.  A  type  is  a  biblical  event,  person,  or  institution  that  serves 
as  an  example  or  pattern  for  other  events,  persons,  or  institutions.  Typology  is  the  study 
of  types  and  the  historical  and  theological  correspondences  between  them.  The  basis  of 
typology  is  God’s  consistent  activity  in  the  history  of  his  chosen  people.  Typology  is  not 
exegesis,  prophecy,  allegory,  symbolism,  or  a  system.  It  does  point  to  the  fundamental 
analogy  between  different  parts  of  the  Bible  and  can  be  an  aid  to  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  in  the  church. — D.J.H. 

8.  A.  B.  du  Toit,  “The  significance  of  Discourse  Analysis  for  New  Testament  interpre¬ 
tation  and  translation:  Introductory  remarks  with  special  reference  to  1  Peter  1:3- 
13,”  N eotestamentica  8  (’74)  54-79. 

Discourse  analysis  studies  the  course  of  an  argument  at  paragraph  or  pericope  level 
and  then  as  an  ordered  whole  and  as  the  result  of  the  author’s  selection  and  arrangement 
of  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  within  the  pericope  or  paragraph  context.  Its  object 
should  always  be  to  trace  the  course  of  the  author’s  argument  in  order  that  its  intention 
may  be  grasped.  An  examination  of  1  Pet  1:3-13  illustrates  how  discourse  analysis  assists 
in  demarcating  biblical  pericopes  more  accurately,  in  establishing  a  proper  insight  into 
the  syntactical  composition  of  a  reasonably  intricate  section,  in  supplying  the  correct 
captions  for  the  pericopes,  and  in  determining  the  semantic  valency  of  a  problematic 
part. — D.J.H. 

9.  P.  Grech,  “The  Language  of  Scripture  and  its  Interpretation:  an  Essay,”  Bib 
TheolBull  6  (2-3,  ’76)  161-176. 

The  spoken  or  written  word  is  true  in  so  far  as  it  can  recreate  an  experience  or 
intuition  in  the  listener  that  is  not  merely  a  caricature  of  the  original  one.  The  language 
of  Scripture  is  the  answer  to  (“cor-responds  to”)  God’s  revelation.  Three  kinds  of  inspira¬ 
tion  may  be  found  together  or  separately:  (1)  direct  revelation  expressed  in  writing,  (2)  a 
central  insight  of  the  hagiographer  that  determined  his  selection,  and  (3)  judgments  of 
adequacy  for  the  selection  of  the  individual  units  that  illustrate  the  insight.  Smaller  units 
unite  into  larger  ones,  and  these  in  turn  into  books.  The  final  unity  is  the  Bible  itself, 
which  has  a  central  insight. — D.J.H. 
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10.  J.  H.  Leith,  “The  Bible  and  Theology,”  Interpretation  30  (3,  ’76)  227-241. 

Even  in  a  tradition  that  has  emphasized  the  role  of  the  Bible  as  much  as  the  Reformed 
tradition  has,  the  precise  use  and  understanding  of  the  Bible’s  authority  has  varied.  In 
attempting  to  relate  Scripture  and  the  theological  task  properly,  these  factors  should  be 
taken  into  account:  (1)  The  authority  of  Scripture  in  theology  presupposes  its  authority 
in  the  life  of  the  church.  (2)  Theology  must  be  done  in  the  context  of  the  canon  of 
Christian  Scripture.  (3)  Theology  must  use  historical-critical  methods  of  studying  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  one,  but  only  one,  tool  for  understanding  Scripture.  (4)  The  ways  in  which 
theologians  use  the  Bible  are  diverse,  just  as  the  Bible  itself  and  the  situations  in  which 
theologians  work  are  diverse.  (5)  The  Bible  remains  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  in  that,  when  used  appropriately  in  theological  work,  it  leads  to  a  theology 
congruent  with  the  witness  and  testimony  that  on  the  human  level  originated  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community. — D.J.H. 

11.  D.  A.  Milavec,  “The  Bible,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Human  Powers,”  Scot 
JournTheol  29  (3,  ’76)  215-235. 

M.  Polanyi’s  notion  of  boundary  control  within  various  levels  of  reality  allows  Chris¬ 
tians  to  distinguish  and  integrate  the  human  and  divine  dimensions  of  the  Bible  without 
falling  into  numerous  errors  engendered  by  an  exaggerated  supernaturalism  or  by  an 
impoverished  naturalism.  His  concept  of  apprenticeship  as  the  process  whereby  the 
skilled  performance  (manual  or  intellectual)  of  a  master  is  assimilated  by  novices  as  their 
own  can  aid  in  understanding  the  belief  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  requires  both 
authoritative  teaching  and  free  initiative. — D.J.H. 

12.  S.-  M.  Ogden,  “The  Authority  of  Scripture  for  Theology,”  Interpretation  30  (3,  ’76) 
242-261. 

In  what  sense,  if  any,  is  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  the  sole  primary  authority  for 
Christian  theology?  The  locus  of  the  canon  cannot  be  the  NT  writings  as  such  but  can 
only  be  the  earliest  traditions  of  Christian  witness  (the  Jesus-kerygma)  accessible  to  us 
today  by  historical-critical  analysis  of  those  writings.  Because  the  historic-apostolic 
Christ  is  accessible  only  through  the  NT,  Scripture,  while  it  is  not  itself  the  ultimate 
authority  for  the  appropriateness  of  theology’s  assertions,  is  the  sole  primary  source  in 
which  that  authority  is  found.  The  relation  of  the  OT  to  the  earliest  Christian  witness  is 
like  that  of  the  necessary  presuppositions  of  an  assertion  to  the  assertion  itself,  or, 
alternatively,  like  that  of  a  question  to  its  answer. — D.J.H. 

13.  B.  Olsson,  “Att  umgas  med  texter”  [To  Communicate  with  Texts], 
SvenskTeolKvart  52  (2,  ’76)  49-58. 

Are  theologians  competent  to  handle  texts?  This  question  has  been  raised  by  A.  Stock 
in  Umgang  mit  theologischen  Texten  (1974);  he  suggests  that  theologians  should  gain 
competence  with  texts  “in  a  wide  and  manifold  way.”  Creative  communication  with 
texts  can  take  place  only  when  one  is  open  to  experimentation  with  many  methods  and 
approaches.  The  historical-critical  method  has  gained  a  kind  of  “monopoly”  in  biblical 
studies,  which  has  been  challenged  by  various  kinds  of  structural  analysis.  One  way  of 
analyzing  a  text  is  by  dividing  it  into  small  semantic  segments  and  determining  the 
relation  between  them.  Such  a  method  yields  interesting  results  in  the  case  of  two 
examples:  the  visit  with  Simon’s  mother-in-law  (Mt  8:14-15  parr.)  and  the  wedding  at 
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Cana  (Jn  2:1-11;  see  also  the  author’s  Structure  and  Meaning  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
[1974]).  A  selected  bibliography  of  methodological  studies  is  appended. — B.A.P. 

14.  H.  Paruzel,  “Biblio  Dia-Homa  verko  kaj  gia  tradukado,”  BibRevuo  12  (1,  ’76) 
7-17. 

Taking  2  Tim  3:16  and  2  Pet  1:21  for  its  starting  point,  the  article  treats  the  questions 
of  divine  inspiration  and  human  authorship  in  the  Bible.  This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the 
inerrancy  of  the  sacred  books  and  to  the  problem  of  understanding  the  Bible.  The  article 
concludes  with  remarks  on  the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  especially  that  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  [Esperanto]  Association  of  Biblical  Scholars  and  Orientalists. — S.B.M. 

15.  J.  M.  Ross,  “The  Use  of  Evidence  in  New  Testament  Studies,”  Theology  79  (670, 
’76)  214-221. 

The  experience  of  the  law  courts  suggests  that  five  categories  of  evidence  can  be 
distinguished:  conclusive,  persuasive,  suggestive,  neutral,  irrelevant.  The  main  part  of 
the  article  illustrates  how  this  gradation  of  evidence  can  be  used  in  the  consideration  of 
NT  problems. — D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism 

16.  K.  Aland,  “Neue  Neutestamentliche  Papyri  III,”  NTStud  22  (4,  ’76)  375-396.  [See 
§  19-434.] 

(3)  Identifications  and  reconstructions  of  twenty  fragments  of  P75  are  presented.  Six¬ 
teen  passages  are  from  Lk,  and  four  from  Jn.  (4)  A  fourteen-page  list,  which  is  based  on 
material  in  Repertorium  der  griechischen  christlichen  Papyri  I,  Biblica  (1976)  edited  by 
the  author,  tells  what  papyrological  resources  are  available  for  individual  NT  passages. 
[To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

17.  C.  ILebild,  “Codex  Sangallensis  ( D ,  d ),”  DanskTeolTids  39  (2,  ’76)  134-143. 

The  text-critical  value  of  Codex  Sangallensis  has  been  underrated.  Since  its  discovery 
in  the  18th  century,  it  has  been  regularly  discounted  as  merely  a  mirror  of  the  Vulgate. 
Only  J.  R.  Harris  saw  that  it  contained  many  elements  of  Old  Latin.  Following  his  lead, 
the  article  presents  several  clear  examples  of  such  older  readings.  A  four-page  survey  of 
the  manuscript’s  history  and  cultural  background  is  included.  Codex  Sangallensis  has 
now  been  included  in  the  registration  of  variants  by  the  Institut  fiir  neutestamentliche 
Textforschung  in  Munster,  under  K.  Aland. — J.S.H. 

Biblical  Philology  and  Translation 

18.  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “Terminos  biblicos  de  ‘Justicia  Social’  y  traduccion  de  ‘equivalen- 
cia  dinanica,’  ”  EstEcl  51  (196,  ’76)  95-128. 

Among  biblical  translators  there  is  increasing  use  of  a  principle  of  “dynamic  equiva¬ 
lence  translation  as  something  over  and  above  “linguistic  equivalence.”  After  citing 
examples  of  dynamic  equivalence  translations  of  Heb  13:24  and  Rom  8:5,  the  article 
turns  its  attention  to  the  biblical  terms  for  “justice.”  It  analyzes  the  content  of  the  term 
justice  in  modern  usage,  examines  the  Hebrew  sapat  and  its  derivatives,  giving  exam¬ 
ples  of  dynamic  equivalences.  This  is  followed  by  a  consideration  oihesed  we’emet  and 
the  knowledge  ol  God  within  the  realm  of  “social  justice,”  the  use  of  eleemosyne  in  the 
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Septuagint  and  in  the  NT,  and  rtsa'im  in  the  OT  and  its  equivalents  in  the  NT.  The 
article  concludes  with  a  review  of  the  “justice  of  God”  in  Paul.  The  word  “justice” 
means  “interhuman  justice,”  the  object  of  divine  intervention  and  of  the  eschatological 
hope  in  the  OT,  which  finds  its  realization  in  Christ  and  the  Christians. — S.B.M. 

19.  C.  H.  Dodd,  “New  Testament  Translation  Problems  I,”  BibTrans  2  7  (3,  ’76)  301- 
311. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  notes  prepared  by  the  late  Professor  Dodd  while  he  was  working 
on  the  NEB  and  now  edited  for  publication  by  C.  F.  D.  Moule.  (1)  The  term  parthenos 
is  a  word  potentially  of  quite  wide  and  indeterminate  meaning,  applicable  to  any  girl  or 
woman.  In  Lk  1:27  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  fix  upon  parthenos  at  the  outset  of  the 
narrative  its  restricted  meaning  as  virgo  intacta,  but  in  Mt  1:23  the  inevitable  English 
equivalent  is  “virgin.”  (2)  Since  the  meeting  referred  to  in  Acts  20:7  began  on  Saturday 
evening  and  finished  early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  translation  of  te  mia  ton  sabbaton  as 
“Saturday”  is  least  misleading  to  the  modern  reader.  (3)  A  free  but  unambiguous  transla¬ 
tion  of  ptochoi  to  pneumati  in  Mt  5:3 — one  that  brings  out  Matthew’s  understanding  of 
the  term — is  “those  who  know  their  need  for  God.”  (4)  Paul  seems  to  use  the  absolute  ho 
adelphos  in  Rom  16:23;  1  Cor  1:1;  2  Cor  1:1;  1  Thes  3:2;  Phil  2:25;  Col  1:1;  4:7;  Eph  6:21; 
1  Cor  16:12;  2  Cor  8:18,  22  to  refer  to  the  inner  group  intimately  associated  with  him  in 
his  missionary  work,  i.e.  his  “staff.” — r.J.H. 

20.  D.  Gillett,  “Shalom:  content  for  a  slogan,”  Themelios  1  (3,  ’76)  80-84. 

In  the  OT,  'salom  has  positive,  communal,  religious,  conditional,  and  eschatological- 
salvific  strands.  In  the  NT,  peace  is  the  normal  state  of  things  (e.g.  1  Cor  14:33),  refers 
to  the  eschatological  salvation  of  the  whole  person  (e.g.  Lk  1:79),  expresses  the  new 
relationship  with  God  that  replaces  the  former  hostility  (e.g.  Rom  5:1,  10),  and  describes 
the  ideal  relationship  between  people  (e.g.  Rom  14:17-19).  Apart  from  slight  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  boundaries  of  the  word’s  meaning,  eirene  in  the  NT  corresponds  to  salom  in 
the  OT.— D.J.H. 

21.  J.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  “A  note  on  the  etymology  of  sara‘at,,'>  VetTest  26  (2,  ’76)  241-245. 

E.  V.  Hulse’s  article  on  the  nature  of  biblical  leprosy  [§  20-374]  makes  no  reference  to 
the  etymology  of  sara‘at.  The  “prostration”  etymology  based  on  Arabic  sara‘a  is  most 
unlikely  to  be  correct,  and  its  theological  implications  (a  stroke  from  God  as  punishment 
for  sins)  consequently  unfounded.  Rather,  there  is  a  connection  between  the  skin- 
condition  called  sara‘at  and  the  insect  known  as  sir‘a  (wasp,  hornet).  It  is  possible  that 
the  condition  got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  victim  looked  or  felt  as  though  he  had 
been  stung  by  a  wasp  or  a  swarm  of  wasps. — D.J.H. 

22.  A.  Vicent  Cernuda,  “  ‘Considerar,’  acepcion  axiologica  de  kaleo  y  su  presencia  en 
la  Biblia,”  Augustinianum  15  (3,  ’75)  445-455. 

Lexicographically  speaking,  the  passive  voice  of  kaleo  can  be  almost  equivalent  to 
eimi.  The  article  examines  the  extrabiblical  use  of  the  verb  from  Homer  to  Plato  and 
Epictetus.  Then,  in  the  biblical  usage,  it  examines  some  OT  passages  like  Gen  21:12  and 
Isa  56:7  before  turning  its  attention  to  the  NT.  Lk  15:19,  21  uses  the  verb  to  mean  not  so 
much  “to  be  called”  as  “to  be  considered.”  Jas  2:23  reads  “Abraham  believed  God  .  .  . 
and  was  considered  a  friend  of  God.”  In  1  Pet  3:6  the  “calling  him  lord”  refers  to  an 
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attitude.  Such  instances  of  usage  should  suffice  to  show  the  axiological  sense  that  the 
verb  can  have,  which  can  clarify  the  meaning  of  kalethesetai  in  Lk  1:35b. — S.B.M. 


23.  S.  Hornsby,  “Style  in  the  Bible:  A  Bibliography,”  Style  [Fayetteville,  AR]  7  (3,  ’73) 
349-374. 

An  annotated  bibliography  on  style  in  the  English  Bible,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Authorized  Version  (KJV)  of  1611.  There  are  nine  major  categories:  reference  and 
general  background,  historical  development,  general  matters  of  translation,  principles 
and  problems,  the  translation  of  1611,  translation  in  the  20th  century,  grammatical 
analysis  and  syntax,  mode  and  genre,  and  stylistic  analysis. — D.J.H. 

24.  J.  P.  Louw,  “Dictions  and  transformations  in  the  art  of  translation,”  Neotestamen¬ 
tica  8  (’74)  80-94. 

In  the  process  of  translation,  the  principle  of  transformation  is  the  nexus  between  the 
original  and  the  receptor  languages.  Among  the  areas  in  the  NT  where  transformation  is 
most  to  the  point  are  passive  constructions,  cultural  usages,  idioms,  figurative  meaning, 
syntactic  structure,  the  difference  between  personal  and  impersonal  constructions,  the 
chiastic  arrangement  of  units,  double  negatives,  rhetorical  questions,  the  conditional 
manner  of  narration,  unusual  conglomerations  of  words,  the  total  discourse,  and  repeti¬ 
tions.  Transformations  constitute  an  excellent  method  of  producing  smooth  translations 
without  altering  the  contents. — D.J.H. 

25.  R.  Rendtorff,  “Die  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft  und  die  Juden.  Zur  Diskus- 
sion  zwischen  David  Flusser  und  Ulrich  Wilckens EvangTheo l  36  (2,  ’76)  191-200. 
[See  §§  19-456r,  882.] 

Along  with  G.  Klein,  Wilckens  fails  to  take  account  of  the  long  history  of  antisemitism 
in  the  church,  and  NT  scholarship  is  in  default  regarding  a  serious  analysis  of  the  evil 
underlying  National  Socialism.  Some  claims  of  uniqueness  for  Christianity  would  dis¬ 
solve  if  Christians  were  more  ready  to  listen  to  Jews.  The  problem  of  profiling  contem¬ 
porary  Christian  faith  in  terms  of  anti-Jewish  polemic  requires  the  joint  exploration  of 
Scripture  scholars,  church  historians,  systematicians,  and  theologians.  The  contempo¬ 
rary  theological  consequences  of  Wilckens’s  observation  that  the  NT  has  its  roots  in 
Israel  must  be  worked  out. — F.W.D. 

26.  J.  H.  Roberts,  “Dynamic  equivalence  in  Bible  translation,”  Neotestamentica  8 
(’74)  7-20. 

A  dynamic  equivalence  type  of  translation  represents  a  transformation  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  ancient  authors  meant  to  convey  to  their  readers  in  such  a  way  that  modern 
readers  will  react  to  this  information  in  the  same  way  the  authors  meant  their  original 
readers  to  react.  It  implies  the  use  of  a  linguistic  method,  regard  for  the  cultural  gap 
between  the  text  and  the  reader,  and  the  goal  of  reaching  the  reader  with  the  message  of 
the  text.  Since  a  translation  only  succeeds  in  transmitting  God’s  revelation  when  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  meant  fully  comprehend  its  language,  a  dynamic  equivalence 
translation  remains  the  most  reliable  rendering  of  the  total  text. — D.J.H. 

27.  W.  S.  Vorster,  “Concerning  Semantics,  grammatical  analysis,  and  Bible  transla¬ 
tion,”  Neotestamentica  8  (’74)  21-41. 

Semantic  analysis  amounts  to  more  than  the  delineation  of  the  meaning  (and  history) 
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of  individual  words.  We  have  to  find  out  what  the  authors  intended  (deep  structure)  and 
how  they  expressed  it  (surface  structure — arrangement  of  thoughts,  style,  etc.)  if  we  are 
to  reproduce  the  intended  meaning  in  a  new  language  medium.  The  article  concludes 
with  grammatical  analyses  of  Mk  6:17  and  Phil  1:19-20. — D.J.H. 

Bulletins 

28.  K.  Grayston,  “Foreign  Theological  Literature:  1975-76.  The  New  Testament,” 
ExpTimes  87  (9,  ’76)  260-264. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  thirty  books  published  in  continental  Europe.  Studies 
on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Pauline  theology,  the  world  of  the  NT,  and  biblical  theology  are 
included.  Also,  the  recent  NT  articles  from  TheolZeit  are  listed. — D.J.H. 

29.  C.  Winner,  “Bulletin  biblique, ”  MaisDieu  126  (’76)  117-127. 

This  installment  [see  §  17-52]  presents  descriptions  and  evaluations  of  26  recently 
published  books  (all  but  three  in  French)  on  various  aspects  of  biblical  study. — D.J.H. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  (General) 

30.  A.  Charbel,  “Maria  Madalena,  Mensageira  da  Alegria  Pascal,”  RevistCultBib  12 
(3-4,  ’75)  109-115. 

Reviewing  the  question  of  the  three  Marys,  the  article  points  out  that  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene  was  not  a  sister  of  Lazarus;  that  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  was  not  the 
“unknown  sinner”  of  Lk  7:36-50;  that  Mary  Magdalene  was  not  a  sinner.  The  recent 
exegetical  and  liturgical  rehabilitation  of  Mary  Magdalene  reveals  her  as  the  apostle  of 
the  Easter  message. — S.B.M. 

31.  J.  Drury,  “What  are  the  Gospels?”  ExpTimes  87  (11,  ’76)  324-328. 

“Gospelling  is  an  imaginative  exercise  ....  From  a  traditional  historical  base  it 
adapts  itself  to  changes  in  the  present  historical  climate,  and  so  gets  itself  a  future.” 
Jesus’  creative  spirit  passed  to  his  followers — to  Paul,  from  whose  furnace  of  a  mind  it 
poured  into  Mark,  who  cast  it  into  a  rough  biography,  to  Matthew  and  Luke  who  took 
Mk,  one  to  moralize  him  and  the  other  to  historicize  him.  Finally,  John,  after  long 
musings,  recast  the  whole  in  perhaps  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  achievement  of 
all.— D.J.H. 

32.  J.  Kuboth,  “Historia  karaktero  de  la  evangelia  enhavo,”  BibRevuo  12  (1,  ’76) 
19-30. 

In  the  course  of  its  discussion  of  the  historical  character  of  the  Gospels,  the  article 
treats  the  Christological  interpretation  of  each  Evangelist.  It  then  discusses  their  sources 
and  the  literary  forms  employed  by  them. — S.B.M. 

* 

33.  A.  Malet,  “Les  Evangiles  comme  ecran  entre  Jesus  et  nous,”  FoiVie  74  (2,  ’75) 
55-77. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tradition  about  Jesus  escaped  variation  and 
deformation  in  transmission.  More  importantly,  the  first  witnesses  of  Jesus  reshaped  his 
past  in  the  light  of  the  present  in  which  they  experienced  him  as  the  glorified  Lord.  This 
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perception  influenced  the  Gospel  accounts  regarding  Jesus’  death,  his  attitudes  toward 
the  Jewish  leaders,  the  meaning  of  his  teachings,  and  his  miracles. — D.J.H. 

34.  J.  P.  M.  Sweet,  “Miracle  and  Faith  (II):  The  Miracles  of  Jesus "EpworthRev  3  (2, 
’76)  81-91. 

In  presenting  miracle  stories,  the  NT  writers  dealt  with  what  they  regarded  as  facts  of 
experience  according  to  their  world-view'.  Miracles  were  seen  as  contraventions  of  an 
unnatural  order  which,  through  humankind’s  unfaith,  had  supplanted  that  which  was 
originally  willed  by  God.  They  were  acted  signs  of  the  true  order,  a  normal  and  expected 
mark  of  the  church,  and  in  need  of  testing.  Christians  today  will  be  true  to  their  NT 
title-deeds  if  they  preach  the  gospel  and  expect  results — without  prescribing  the  form  the 
results  will  take,  far  less  assuming  that  they  should  follow  particular  NT  patterns.  [This 
article  complements  B.  Lindars’s  study  on  OT  miracles  in  EpworthRev  3  (1,  ’76)  99- 
109.]— D.J.H. 

35.  Z.  Ziolkowski,  “Chrystus  ewangelii  i  historii  (Der  Christus  des  Evangeliums  und 
der  Geschichtliche),”  ZycieMysl  24  (9,  ’74)  10-18. 

There  are  two  phases  in  a  critical  study  of  the  Gospels:  literary  analysis  (from  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  to  the  Jesus  of  history)  and  interpretation  (from  the  Jesus  of  history 
to  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels).  Literary  analysis  rests  on  certain  criteria  (e.g.  the  lectio 
difficilior  is  to  be  preferred  in  a  problematic  passage)  that  help  separate  fact  from 
tradition.  The  second  phase  seeks  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  narration  rather  than 
attempting  to  imagine  how  it  might  actually  have  occurred. — J.P. 

Gospels  General,  §  21-6. 

Jesus 

36.  J.  M.  Alonso,  “Boletin  de  Mariologia.  Cuestiones  actuales:  la  concepcion  virginal. 
III.  Suplementos,”  EphMar  26  (2-3,  ’76)  247-306. 

The  first  two  installments  of  this  bulletin  appeared  in  EphMar  21  (1971)  63-109, 
257-302.  This  installment  describes  and  evaluates  fifty  books  and  articles  on  the  virginal 
conception  published  in  various  languages  between  1953  and  1975.  Nearly  all  the  items 
discussed  deal  with  the  NT  material  relevant  to  the  topic. — D.J.H. 

37.  M.  Avanzo,  “Maria  en  las  primeras  tradiciones  evangelicas,”  RevistBib  38  (1,  ’76) 
49-57. 

The  article  surveys  the  Gospel  accounts  that  directly  or  indirectly  speak  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Mary  in  Jesus’  life  (Mk  3:20-21,  31-35  parr.;  6:1-6  parr.,  etc.).  Then  it  discusses 
Gal  4:4-6,  the  nucleus  of  subsequent  development  in  Mariology.  It  is  by  properly  assess¬ 
ing  the  role  of  faith  in  primitive  Christianity  that  we  can  rightly  appreciate  Mary’s 
“evangelical”  vocation. — S.B.M. 

38.  E.  Bammel,  “The  Jesus  of  History  in  the  Theology  of  Adolf  v.  Harnack,”  Mod 
Church  19  (3,  ’76)  90-112. 

Harnack  sought  to  present  a  picture  of  Jesus  in  which  history  with  all  its  antecedents 
and  consequences  was  preserved.  He  characterized  the  message  of  Jesus  under  three 
headings:  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  coming,  God  the  Father  and  the  infinite  value  of 
the  human  soul,  and  the  higher  righteousness  and  the  commandment  of  love.  His 
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aversion  to  an  eschatological  explanation  of  Jesus  and  early  Christianity  always  re¬ 
mained.  A  feeling  for  proper  proportion  marked  his  portrait  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

39.  D.  Dungan,  “Albert  Schweitzer’s  Disillusionment  with  the  Historical  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,”  PerkJourn  29  (3,  ’76)  27-48. 

Schweitzer’s  overriding  concern  in  his  research  on  the  life  of  Jesus  was  to  break  the 
lock-grip  of  the  liberal  historians  whom  he  considered  to  be  fraudulent  and  morally 
degenerate.  The  conclusion  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Geschichte  der  Leben-Jesu- 
Forschung  (1913)  shows  that  he  had  a  definite  hermeneutical  program:  direct  self¬ 
exposure  to  Jesus  in  all  his  lst-century  Jewish  apocalyptic  originality  so  that  his  message 
would  either  mysteriously  spring  over  into  our  thought  forms  by  itself  or  would  remain 
opaque  and  mute.  His  book,  Die  psychiatrische  Beurteilung  Jesu  (1913),  is  basically  an 
expose  of  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  western  culture  in  one  of  its  concrete  forms,  namely, 
psychology  in  its  attack  both  upon  Jesus  and  upon  all  who  try  to  act  like  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

40.  J.  L.  Espinel,  “Mesianismo  escatologico  de  Jesus  desde  sus  acciones  profeticas,” 
Salmanticensis  23  (1,  ’76)  99-127. 

Current  interest  in  the  messianic  hopes  of  Jesus’  time  can  shed  light  on  his  own  idea  of 
his  messianism.  After  considering  the  messianic  expectations  of  different  groups  in 
Judaism  in  contrast  to  the  messianic  image  reflected  in  the  prophetic  actions  of  Jesus,  the 
article  turns  to  the  messianic  and  eschatological  message  in  Jesus’  prophetic  actions.  The 
eschatological  aspect  is  seen  in  the  joyous  proclamation  of  the  good  news,  the  meal  with 
sinners  as  a  symbol  of  the  banquet  of  the  kingdom,  the  expulsion  of  the  “prince  of  this 
world,”  the  miracles  of  the  kingdom,  the  cures  on  the  Sabbath  (Lk  13:14),  and  the  new 
covenant.  The  urgency  of  the  hour  of  visitation  is  seen  in  the  lamentations  over 
Jerusalem  (Lk  19:41-44)  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  worship.  Other  messianic 
elements  in  Jesus’  actions  include  the  choice  of  and  the  conditions  set  for  disciples,  the 
baptism,  the  washing  of  the  feet,  and  the  Last  Supper.  All  these  prophetic  actions 
contain  a  high  Christology  and  reveal  the  Messiah  as  a  unique  teacher  who  proclaims 
the  kingdom  of  God. — S.B.M. 

41.  J.  M.  Ford,  “Social  Consciousness  in  the  New  Testament:  Jesus  and  Paul — A 
Contrast,”  NewBlackfr  57  (673,  ’76)  244-254. 

Although  Paul’s  heroic  work  in  winning  full  citizenship  in  the  church  for  the  Gentiles 
should  not  be  underestimated,  he  was  somewhat  conservative  in  regard  to  slavery,  the 
male-female  relationship,  the  parent-child  relationship,  the  state,  ecclesiastical  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  the  poor.  Jesus’  words  and  actions  on  these  matters  were  much  more  provoca¬ 
tive  than  Paul’s,  and  he  placed  social  concern  higher  on  the  list  of  qualifications  for  entry 
into  the  kingdom  than  preternatural  or  charismatic  gifts  (see  Mt  7:20-23;  25:31-46). — 
D.J.H. 

42.  P.  R.  Jones,  “The  Liberating  and  Liberated  Lord:  A  Biblical  Essay  on  Freedom,” 
RevExp  73  (3,  ’76)  283-292. 

The  historical  Jesus  appears  as  a  paradigm  of  freedom  because  he  was  liberated  from 
hatred  of  his  enemies,  fear  of  death,  sin,  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  narrow  nationalism, 
exclusivism,  male  chauvinism,  and  religious  austerity.  Furthermore,  his  ministry 
brought  liberation  to  children,  women,  disciples,  poor,  rich,  possessed,  and  sinners. 
Jesus  was  the  most  liberated  person  who  ever  lived  and  the  greatest  liberator  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. — D.J.H. 
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43.  L.  fL  Keck,  “The  Historical  Jesus  and  Christology  ”  PerkJourn  29  (3,  ’76)  14-26. 

In  discussing  the  relation  between  the  historical  Jesus  and  Christology,  some  “de¬ 
mons”  besetting  the  debate  must  be  exorcized:  the  uncertainty  about  the  existence  of  any 
relation  at  all,  the  assertion  that  concern  for  the  historical  Jesus  is  only  an  attempt  to 
legitimate  faith,  the  belief  that  the  NT  forbids  concern  for  the  historical  Jesus,  and 
despair  over  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  historical  Jesus.  Whether  the  historical 
Jesus  has  a  place  in  Christology  does  not  depend  on  exegetes  and  theologians  granting 
permission.  The  proper  relation  is  characterized  by  reciprocal  dependence,  which  can  no 
more  be  dissolved  than  could  the  tension  between  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  old 
two-natures  doctrine.  We  must  insist  on  the  whole  event  of  Jesus  (including  the  Jesus 
who  was  executed)  and  see  the  figure  of  Jesus  in  his  milieu. — D.J.H. 

44.  T.  Koch,  “Albert  Schweitzers  Kritik  des  christologischen  Denkens  —  und  die 
sachgemasse  Form  einer  gegenwartigen  Beziehung  auf  den  geschichtlichen  Jesus,” 
ZeitTheolKirch  73  (2,  ’76)  208-240. 

Schweitzer’s  critique  of  the  Protestant  theology  of  his  day  centered  on  its  persistent 
tendency  to  ground  its  Christology  in  the  historical  Jesus,  which  had  resulted  in  a 
forcible  separation  of  Jesus  from  his  apocalyptic  environment.  Schweitzer  pleaded  in¬ 
stead  for  a  separation  of  historical  inquiry  and  modern  theology.  He  qualified  this  by 
suggesting  a  confrontation  between  past  and  present:  we  must  critique  Jesus  and  his 
world  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  ourselves  to  be  critiqued  by  him.  The  strangeness 
of  Jesus  thus  has  a  positive  value  for  theology,  precisely  because  it  is  strange  to  us.  We 
wrestle  with  Jesus  to  gain  his  blessing.  Schweitzer  himself  did  not  follow  up  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  insight,  distinguishing  too  sharply  between  our  relationship  to  the  past  on 
the  one  hand  and  our  freedom  from  it  on  the  other.  Nor  did  he  appreciate  sufficiently  the 
totality  of  Jesus’  work,  i.e.  not  only  what  he  said  and  did,  but  also  what  he  set  in  motion. 
The  Christian  tradition  begun  by  him  carries  with  it  its  own  potential  self-corrective — 
the  Synoptic  tradition  with  all  of  the  strangeness  of  Jesus  himself,  a  continual  challenge 
and  provocation  to  the  church  and  its  theology. — J.R.M. 

45.  P.  Lapide,  “Insights  from  Qumran  into  the  languages  of  Jesus,”  RevQum  8  (4,  ’75) 
483-501. 

Since  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Greek  were  all  spoken  languages  in  Palestine  during 
Jesus’  time,  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  for  assuming  that  he  used  only  one  of  the  three.  A 
survey  of  theories  of  Aramaic-Hebrew  diglossia  and  “sacral  Hebrew”  versus  “secular 
Aramaic,”  the  problem  of  commixtion  and  confusion,  evidence  from  Josephus,  modern 
scholarly  discussions,  examples  of  NT  Semitisms,  and  texts  from  the  halakah  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  “triglossia”  is  the  most  adequate  term  to  describe  Jesus’  multilingual 
milieu.  No  other  definition  will  do  justice  to  the  high  probability  that  Jesus  knew  Koine 
Greek  as  well  as  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. — M.P.H. 

46.  S.  Legasse,  “Jesus  et  les  prostituees,”  RevTheolLouv  7  (2,  ’76)  137-154. 

The  Gospels,  following  the  Jewish  tradition,  indicate  that  prostitution  was  a  familiar 
part  of  Palestinian  village  life  and  that  it  was  considered  contrary  to  the  Law  according 
to  Jewish  orthopraxy.  In  Mt  21:28-32  prostitutes  and  publicans  are  types  of  sinners 
converted  by  Jesus’  call,  and  in  Lk  7:36-50  the  sinful  woman  is  one  of  those  marginal 
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people  to  whom  Jesus  revealed  the  saving  mercy  of  God.  These  “sinners”  turned  away 
from  their  sins  in  order  to  adhere  to  the  will  of  God  and  obey  the  voice  of  his  chief 
messenger.  For  Jesus,  prostitution  was  an  evil. — D.J.H. 

47.  J.  Maier,  “Gewundene  Wege  der  Rezeption.  Zur  neueren  jiidischen  Jesus- 
forschung,”  HerdKorr  30  (6,  ’76)  313-319. 

After  describing  the  renewal  of  interest  in  Jesus  among  Jewish  scholars,  the  article 
discusses  the  debate  about  the  trial  of  Jesus  (especially  the  views  of  H.  H.  Cohn),  D. 
Flusser’s  portrait  of  Jesus  as  a  representative  of  Judaism,  and  the  impact  of  Jewish 
research  on  Jesus  in  Christian-JewiSh  dialogue. — D.J.H. 

48r.  J.  McHugh,  The  Mother  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament  [NTA  20,  p.  238; 
§§  2 0-404 r — 405 r]. 

J.  M.  Alonso,  “The  Mother  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament,”  EphMar  26  (2-3,  ’76) 
323-340. — A  detailed  summary  with  selective  comments  on  the  three  principal  parts  of 
the  book.  This  remarkable  work  is  a  synthesis  of  the  present  state  of  mariological 
questions  and  makes  valuable  contributions  to  Mariology  in  general.  The  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  ordering  the  work,  however,  neglects  the  great  principle  of  chronological 
evolution  in  theological  traditions.  One  notable  omission  is  the  theology  of  Mark  and  the 
Mariology  included  therein.  Other  minor  shortcomings  include  the  author’s  ignorance  of 
Spanish  literature  on  the  subject,  the  numberless  repetitions  throughout  the  book,  the 
lengthy  excursuses,  and  the  “detached  notes.”  [The  author  of  the  book  appends  a  note 
(pp.  339-340)  responding  to  some  points  in  the  review  article,  especially  regarding  the 
order  followed  in  the  work  and  the  “strong  conclusions”  advanced.] — S.B.M. 

49r.  _ ,  Idem. 

J.  M.  Haire,  “Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  DocLife  26(8,  ’76)  549-562. — A  statement  of 
Protestant  views  on  the  meaning  of  kecharitomene  in  Lk  1:28,  Mary’s  virginity  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lk  1:34,  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  knowledge  of  the  virgin  birth  in  the  Johannine  and 
Pauline  writings,  and  Mary’s  role  in  Jn  2:1-11  and  19:26-27.  While  there  is  agreement 
with  Catholics  that  Mary  is  an  example  of  faith  and  obedience  as  well  as  the  highly 
favored  one,  the  debate  revolves  around  the  question  whether  the  church  through  the 
ages  has  advanced  into  more  and  more  truth  or  has  been  unduly  influenced  by  ideas  that 
are  alien  to  the  basic  revelation  and  tradition. — D.J.H. 

50.  G.  O’Collins,  “Jesus  between  Poetry  and  Philosophy,”  NewBlackfr  57  (671,  ’76) 
160-166. 

Comparisons  with  the  sincerest  poets  and  the  noblest  philosophers  fail  to  take  us  very 
far  in  understanding  Jesus,  but  attention  to  the  imagery  and  language  that  Jesus  used 
suggests  at  least  three  conclusions  regarding  his  sensibility.  (1)  He  was  aware  of  and 
responsive  to  many  forms  of  human  activity,  suffering,  and  happiness.  (2)  There  are 
some  surprising  gaps  in  what  he  appeared  to  notice,  e.g.  the  mother-child  and 
husband-wife  relationships,  natural  beauty,  and  the  past.  (3)  His  mind  worked  from 
concrete  cases  and  was  attuned  to  the  earthly  wisdom  of  ordinary  people. — D.J.H. 

51.  G.  B.  Proja,  “Gesu  e  la  contestazione, ”  PalCler  55  (10,  ’76)  596-606. 

Jesus  was  a  sign  of  contradiction,  and  both  his  divinity  and  his  humanity  have  been 
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attacked.  Today  some  who  seek  reforms  would  make  him  an  innovator,  almost  a 
revolutionary,  fighting  against  accepted  ways  and  ideals.  However,  he  was  not  an 
innovator  in  the  spirituality  of  his  day  or  in  his  attitude  toward  the  Law.  The  originality 
of  the  gospel  consists  in  the  prevalence  of  love  toward  God  in  fulfilling  the  command¬ 
ments,  in  the  interior  spirit  of  divine  worship,  in  the  heroism  of  charity,  etc.  Regarding 
the  family,  he  taught  and  practiced  obedience  and  instituted  the  sacrament  of  mat¬ 
rimony  so  as  to  make  the  family  a  symbol  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  the  church. 
Moreover,  recalling  the  origin  of  matrimony,  he  insisted  on  its  indissolubility.  [To  be 
continued.] — J.J.C. 

* 

52.  B.  Rigaux,  “La  redecouverte  de  la  dimension  eschatologique  de  l’Evangile,”  Rev 
HistPhilRel  56  (1-2,  ’76)  3-27. 

The  article  (1)  situates  the  notion  of  eschatology  as  the  background  for  Jesus’  preach¬ 
ing  and  activity  in  the  life  of  A.  Schweitzer,  (2)  places  it  in  its  historical  context  with 
respect  to  the  history-of-religions  school  and  J.  Weiss’s  Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche 
Gottes  (1892),  (3)  assesses  the  limitations  and  contributions  of  Schweitzer’s  views  on 
eschatology,  (4)  traces  the  influence  of  his  writings  to  the  present  day,  and  (5)  raises 
questions  about  interpreting  apocalyptic  texts  and  the  center  of  the  gospel.  Serious 
objections  can  be  raised  to  Schweitzer’s  outdated  literary  critical  assumptions  on  Mt 
10:23  and  the  liberties  taken  with  the  NT  texts  in  order  to  establish  hypotheses,  but 
Schweitzer  and  J.  Weiss  did  inaugurate  an  era  of  research  in  exegesis,  history,  and 
theology  that  perdures  to  the  present. — D.J.H. 

53.  B.  Schwank,  “Das  Theater  von  Sepphoris  und  die  Jugendjahre  Jesu,”  ErbAuf  52 
(3,  ’76)  199-206. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  Sepphoris  in  Galilee,  along  with  an  account  of  three  visits  to 
the  site  in  1975-76.  It  is  very  likely  that  Jesus  would  have  visited  this  city,  the  capital  of 
his  district,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  its  Hellenistic  institutions  and  customs.  A 
theater  with  about  3,000  seats  existed  there  in  his  time.  The  character  of  the  city 
indicates  that  Jesus  did  not  grow  up  in  a  purely  orthodox  Jewish  environment. — 
D.J.H. 

54.  M.  Treves,  “Gesu  nel  Talmud  e  i  rapporti  fra  ebrei  e  cristiani  nei  primi  secoli,” 
Ulisse  [Florence]  13  (81,  ’76)  53-62. 

The  information  about  Jesus  in  the  Talmud  has  little  or  no  historical  value.  The 
rabbis  did  not  know  much  about  the  history  of  Jesus’  time  or  the  Greek  language  in 
which  the  NT  was  written.  They  considered  the  Gospels  to  be  “heretical  books.”  This 
state  of  isolation  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  gradual  transformation  of  Christian¬ 
ity  from  being  a  Jewish  nationalistic  movement  into  an  antisemitic  religion. — D.J.H. 

55.  E.  Trocme,  “Albert  Schweitzer  et  la  vie  de  Jesus,”  RevHistPhilRel  56  (1-2,  ’76) 
28-36. 

After  surveying  Schweitzer’s  writings  on  Jesus,  the  article  describes  his  portrait  of 
Jesus,  explores  the  intellectual  and  cultural  climate  in  which  it  was  produced,  and 
reflects  on  its  impact  on  Schweitzer’s  personal  life  and  subsequent  activities. 
Schweitzers  astounding  erudition  and  daring  theses  made  him  the  most  important 
biographer  of  Jesus  in  the  period  between  E.  Renan  and  R.  Bultmann. — D.J.H. 
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56.  N.  Walter,  “  ‘Historischer  Jesus’  und  Osterglaube.  Ein  Diskussionsbeitrag  zur 
Christologie,”  TheolLitZeit  101  (5,  ’76)  321-338. 

After  discussing  the  place  of  the  historical  Jesus  in  some  recent  theologies  of  the  NT 
and  examining  E.  Grasser’s  critique  of  “Jesus- books”  [§  19-488],  the  article  argues  that 
the  post-Easter  kerygma,  since  it  seeks  to  proclaim  in  the  name  of  Jesus  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  must  allow  itself  to  be  tested  by  what  we  today  know  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
and  must  let  itself  be  verified  as  the  Jesus-kerygma  in  such  an  objectively  critical 
process.  The  turning  back  to  Jesus  is  concerned  more  with  his  proclamation  than  with 
his  person.  The  theological  relevance  of  the  historical  Jesus  resides  in  his  function  as  the 
messenger  of  God’s  love,  not  in  his  exemplary  human  existence. — D.J.H. 

Jesus,  §§  21-148,  212. 


Passion  and  Death 

57.  F.  Brandle,  “La  Cruz  que  ha  de  marcar  la  vida  del  cristiano,”  RevistEspir  35 
(139,  ’76)  221-236. 

Though  a  greater  scientific  understanding  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  greater  spiritu¬ 
ality,  a  good  critical  understanding  of  the  sacred  text  helps  to  form  a  more  authentic 
“Christian”  spirituality.  To  this  end  the  article  examines  the  contexts  into  which  the 
Evangelists  insert  the  cross,  which  helps  us  to  understand  the  theological  meaning  they 
attach  to  the  cross.  The  article  then  tries  to  discover  how,  in  the  rest  of  the  Gospels,  the 
mystery  of  the  cross  takes  concrete  shape  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  as  a  follower  of  the 
Crucified.  Finally,  it  analyzes  briefly  the  predictions  of  the  passion  in  their  context  in 
order  to  see  their  implications  for  the  believer. — S.B.M. 

58.  L.  DfEZ  Merino,  “La  crucifixion  en  la  antigua  literatura  judfa  (Periodo  intertesta- 
mental),”  EstEcl  51  (196,  ’76)  5-27. 

Analysis  of  the  use  of  Hebrew  tlh  and  Aramaic  sib,  both  of  which  mean  “to  hang,” 
and  examination  of  OT  texts,  Josephus,  Qumran  writings,  the  Targums,  and  Jn  18:31 
lead  to  these  conclusions  with  respect  to  crucifixion:  (1)  The  root  tlh  has  a  multiplicity  of 
meanings,  as  evidenced  by  the  various  translations  of  it  in  the  Targums.  Of  these,  the 
Aramaic  sib  refers  most  precisely  to  crucifixion,  but  it  could  be  crucifixion  before  or  after 
death.  (2)  In  Deut  21:22-23  it  is  not  specified  whether  the  reference  is  to  crucifixion 
before  death  (as  interpreted  at  Qumran,  by  the  Sadducees,  by  the  Essenes,  in  Jn  19:31, 
and  in  Gal  3:13)  or  after  death  (as  interpreted  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  unified  rabbinic 
tradition).  (3)  From  Tg.  Neofiti  Num  25:4  it  is  clear  that  the  Sanhedrin  had  the  power  to 
inflict  the  punishment  of  death,  even  by  crucifixion,  and  this  tradition  can  be  dated  prior 
to  A.D.  70.  (4)  According  to  Tg.  Ruth  1:17,  the  fourth  form  of  capital  punishment  is  not 
strangulation  but  crucifixion  on  a  cross,  and  this  tradition  antedates  the  Mishnah.  (5) 
The  accounts  of  death  by  crucifixion  within  Judaism  show  either  that  the  denial  by  the 
Romans  of  the  power  of  the  Jews  over  life  and  death  lasted  only  a  short  time  or  that  such 
a  prohibition  was  not  enforced.  (6)  The  Jews  of  Jn  18:31  were  either  a  Pharisaic  group  or 
the  Jews  after  A.D.  70. — M.P.H. 

59.  J.  M.  Ford,  “  ‘Crucify  him,  crucify  him’  and  the  Temple  Scroll,”  ExpTimes  87  (9, 
’76)  275-278. 

The  part  of  1  lQTemple  published  by  Y.  Yadin  [§  16-1083]  seems  to  confirm  the 
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historicity  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  regarding  the  manner  of  Jesus’  death  (hanging  on  the 
tree  before  death),  the  charges  punishable  by  crucifixion  (threatening  the  authorities, 
cursing  the  people),  and  the  use  of  crucifixion  as  a  punishment  by  the  Jews.  The  passage 
also  provides  the  exegetical  background  for  Gal  3:13  in  which  Paul  places  Jesus’  death 
within  the  context  of  the  Jewish  Law. — D.J.H. 

60.  C.-I.  Foulon-Piganiol,  “Le  role  du  peuple  dans  le  proces  de  Jesus.  Une  hypothese 
juridique  et  theologique,”  N ouvRevTheol  108  (7,  ’76)  627-637. 

In  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  passion  narratives,  the  people  make  three  responses  to 
Pilate’s  proposals  and  seem  to  play  a  judicial  role  in  the  trial.  While  parallels  can  be 
found  in  the  “acclamations”  of  the  Roman  legal  system,  the  proceedings  against 
Jeremiah  in  Jer  26  provide  an  even  closer  analogy.  Just  as  Jeremiah  was  arrested  and 
charged  by  the  priests  and  prophets  but  judged  only  by  the  royal  magistrates  and  the 
people  (see  Jer  26:8,  11,  16),  so  Jesus  was  arrested  and  charged  by  the  Sanhedrin  but 
condemned  by  the  Roman  governor  and  the  people. — D.J.H. 

The  Resurrection 

61.  G.  Lampe,  “The  Resurrection,”  EpworthRev  3  (3,  ’76)  88-99. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  ongoing  experience  of  Christian  people  is  actually 
constituted  by  and  dependent  upon  the  resurrection  as  an  event.  Rather  than  asking 
“What  really  happened?”,  we  must  first  ask  what  the  assertion  that  Jesus  had  been 
raised  by  God  meant  to  the  early  believers.  Paul  provides  some  leads  for  us  with  his 
attempt  to  relate  the  resurrection  to  the  present  life  of  believers  and  their  hope  of  final 
resurrection,  his  notion  of  the  resurrection  as  Christ’s  vindication  by  God,  and  his 
understanding  of  encounter  with  the  living  Lord  as  an  appearance. — D.J.H. 

Resurrection,  §  21-211. 


Synoptics 

62.  J.  Alexandre,  “Note  sur  l’esprit  des  paraboles,  en  reponse  a  P.  Ricceur,”  Etud 
TheolRel  51  (3,  ’76)  367-372.  [See  §  20-764.] 

Far  from  providing  easy  and  clear  comprehension,  the  parables  seem  to  have  aroused 
incomprehension  both  in  Jesus’  time  and  in  the  present.  The  parables  are  a  kind  of 
midrash,  and  as  such  they  demand  a  continual  searching  ( drs ).  The  Gospel  parables 
differ  from  their  rabbinic  counterparts  in  that  Jesus  assumes  the  role  of  the  perfect 
master,  not  merely  that  of  the  more  advanced  searcher. — D.J.H. 

63.  M.  Devisch,  “La  source  dite  des  Logia  et  ses  problemes,”  EphTheolLov  51(1,  ’75) 
82-89. 

By  1838  C.  H.  Weisse  had  presented  the  principal  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the 
document  Q:  verbal  agreements,  doublets,  and  the  common  ordering  of  pericopes.  The 
thesis  of  Markan  priority  with  respect  to  Mt  and  Lk  contributed  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Q  hypothesis.  Its  only  rival  was  the  theory  that  Lk  was  directly  dependent  on  Mt. 
Defining  Q  with  regard  to  form,  content,  relation  to  Mk,  and  relation  to  Matthean  and 
Lukan  Sondergut  remains  difficult.  Renewed  interest  in  Q  during  recent  years  has  been 
helped  by  the  long  tradition  of  research  on  the  Synoptic  problem,  the  discovery  of  Gospel 
of  Thomas,  the  application  of  redaction  criticism,  and  the  revived  concern  with  the 
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problem  of  the  historical  Jesus.  Present-day  study  focuses  on  the  redaction  and  theology 
of  Q,  though  this  is  no  easy  enterprise  mainly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
tradition  and  redaction. — D.J.H. 

64.  F.  Lambiasi,  “L’Autenticita  storica  delle  controversie  con  i  Farisei, ”  BibOr  18  (1-2, 
’76)  3-27. 

To  determine  the  historical  authenticity  in  the  preaching  of  the  life  of  Christ  as 
proclaimed  by  the  primitive  church,  several  criteria  are  proposed,  especially  multiple 
attestation,  discontinuity  with  Judaism  and  primitive  Christianity,  and  continuity  with 
the  Palestinian  world  in  Jesus’  day  and  with  the  preaching  and  life  of  Christ.  Applying 
these  criteria  to  the  controversies  with  the  Pharisees  both  in  general  and  individually,  an 
authentic  nucleus  emerges  that  includes  passages  on  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  (Mk 
8:14-21  parr.)  and  on  the  first  commandment  (Mk  12:28-34  parr.).  With  regard  to  the 
debate  on  the  ritually  pure  and  impure  (Mk  7:1-23;  Mt  15:1-30),  see  N.  J.  McEleney’s 
treatment  [§  17-535]. — J.J.C. 

65.  J.  C.  Little,  “Parable  Research  in  the  Twentieth  Century  I.  The  Predecessors  of  J. 
Jeremias,”  ExpTimes  87  (12,  ’76)  356-360. 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  A.  Jiilicher  delineated  a  method  for  interpreting  the 
parables  that  most  effectively  countered  the  excesses  of  allegorization  and  determined 
the  foundations  upon  which  future  research  was  compelled  to  build.  By  comparing  the 
NT  and  rabbinic  parables,  P.  Fiebig  showed  that  the  originality  of  Jesus’  parables  lay  in 
their  content,  not  their  form.  Bultmann’s  form-critical  research  revealed  the  extent  to 
which  the  transmitters  of  the  parables  were  theologically  rather  than  historically  moti¬ 
vated.  W.  H.  Robinson  and  A.  T.  Cadoux  insisted  that  critics  identify  both  the  histori¬ 
cal  situation  and  the  particular  lesson  of  each  parable’s  first  utterance  by  Jesus.  C.  H. 
Dodd’s  work  demonstrated  the  primarily  eschatological  setting  of  selected  parables  in 
Jesus’  ministry.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

66.  A.  Satake,  “Das  Leiden  der  Jiinger  ‘um  meinetwillen,’  ”  ZeitNTWiss  67  (1-2,  ’76) 
4-19. 

Several  Synoptic  sayings  (Mk  8:35;  10:29-30;  13:9,  13;  Lk  6:22/Mt  5:11;  Mt  10:39) 
relate  the  present  suffering  of  the  disciples  to  the  person  of  Jesus  by  means  of  a  phrase 
containing  heneken  or  dia.  The  absence  of  reference  to  Jesus’  own  suffering  suggests  that 
these  logia  do  not  go  back  to  the  earthly  Jesus.  The  expression  heneken  emou  in  Mk  13:9 
brings  out  most  clearly  the  relationship  to  Jesus  and  must  be  considered  the  oldest  form. 
This  usage  is  not  found  in  the  apocalyptic  writings,  but  the  idea  of  suffering  for  the  Law 
is  prominent  in  2  Macc  7  and  4  Macc.  The  Gospel  sayings  probably  arose  during 
persecutions  like  those  described  in  the  early  chapters  of  Acts.  As  the  Jews  had  been 
persecuted  by  lawless  people  on  account  of  the  Law,  now  the  Christians  were  persecuted 
by  Law-observers  “for  my  sake.”  The  motif  of  suffering  “for  my  sake”  was  developed 
only  in  Revelation  and  Shepherd  of  Hermas. — D.J.H. 

67.  F.-J.  Steinmetz,  “Vom  Geheimnis  der  Gleichnisse,”  GeistLeb  49  (3,  ’76)  161-166. 

Observations  on  Jesus’  parables  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  discourse,  their 
paradoxical  themes  (hidden  majesty,  the  last  as  first,  freedom  through  love),  and  con-: 
version  as  their  goal. — D.J.H. 
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68.  J.  B.  Tyson,  “Sequential  Parallelism  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,”  NTStud  22  (3,  ’76) 
276-308. 

There  exists  no  description  of  the  sequence  of  parallel  material  in  the  Synoptics  that  is 
neutral  with  respect  to  theories  of  Synoptic  interrelationships,  and  this  article  is  designed 
to  remedy  that  situation.  It  first  establishes  the  units  of  comparison,  the  nature  of 
sequence,  and  the  manner  of  presenting  the  evidence,  and  then  sets  forth  the  evidence  in 
extensive  charts  with  commentary.  The  evidence  is  then  interpreted  according  to  four 
hypotheses:  the  Griesbach,  the  Augustinian,  the  Ur-Gospel,  and  the  Two-Document 
hypothesis.  Though  the  Ur-Gospel  hypothesis  receives  least  support,  such  a  neutral 
approach  does  not  give  solid  support  to  any  one  hypothesis.  An  extensive  appendix  lists 
all  the  parallel  pericopes  on  the  basis  of  each  of  the  Synoptics  considered  succes¬ 
sively. — G.  W.M. 

Synoptics,  §  21-86. 

Matthew 

69.  C.  J.  A.  Hickling,  “Reading,  and  Reading  About,  Matthew’s  Gospel,”  Ep- 
worthRev  3  (2,  ’76)  103-108. 

This  guide  to  recent  Matthean  studies  discusses  the  historical  and  religious  setting  of 
Matthew’s  church  and  the  Gospel’s  theology,  commentaries  on  the  text,  and  the  “off- 
center”  contributions  made  by  M.  D.  Goulder,  B.  C.  Butler,  and  A.  Farrer. — D.J.H. 

70.  W.  Schenk,  “Das  Prasens  Historicum  als  Makrosyntaktisches  Gliederungssignal 
im  Matthausevangelium,”  NTStud  22  (4,  ’76)  464-475. 

In  Markan  pericopes,  Matthew  set  aside  the  historical  present  88  times  and  retained  it 
only  20  times,  yet  he  formulated  it  on  his  own  73  times.  An  examination  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  historical  present  in  Mt  shows  that  the  construction  was  frequently  used  to 
introduce  pericopes  or  scenes.  It  was  also  very  often  employed  as  a  compositional  device  to 
mark  the  high  point  of  a  pericope,  usually  with  reference  to  some  Christological 
matter. — D.J.H. 


71.  [Mt  1:1-17]  D.  E.  Nineham,  “The  Genealogy  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  and  its 
Significance  for  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,”  BullJ ohnRylU nivLibMan  58  (2,  ’76) 
421-444. 

Since  it  is  the  exordium  of  the  whole  work  and  has  an  intricate  structure,  Mt  1:1-17 
must  be  taken  very  seriously  as  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  Matthew’s  mind 
worked.  The  list  was  arrived  at  by  a  midrashic  use  of  the  OT  and  was  guided  by  the 
theological  convictions  that  Jesus  had  the  characteristics  of  the  Messiah,  that  history  is 
continually  subject  to  the  sovereign  hand  of  God,  and  that  Jesus  was  born  at  the 
moment  when  the  savior  was  to  be  expected.  If  what  we  really  have  in  Mt  1:1-17  is  what 
Matthew  thought  must  have  occurred  in  the  past  (in  the  light  of  the  present),  may  not 
the  same  be  true  of  other  pericopes  in  his  Gospel?  The  implications  of  this  possibility  for 
exegesis  and  theology  are  explored. — D.J.H. 

7 2 .  [Mt  1:1-25]  H .  C .  W aetjen  ,  “The  Genealogy  as  the  Key  to  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,”  JournBibLit  95  (2,  ’76)  205-230. 

The  arbitrary  character  of  Matthew’s  lineal  construction  is  made  obvious  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  its  content  with  the  OT.  The  origin  and  significance  of  the  number  fourteen, 
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which  is  fundamentally  determinative  for  the  structure  of  the  genealogy,  may  be  related 
to  the  Messiah  Apocalypse  of  2  Baruch  53 — 74,  where  the  history  of  Israel  is  described  in 
twelve  plus  two  (or  fourteen)  sequences.  It  is  not  ascertainable  that  Matthew  was 
acquainted  with  this  apocalypse,  but  he  does  appear  to  have  known  the  same  numerical 
interpretation  of  history.  If- Jesus  is  viewed  as  a  transition  figure  in  the  genealogy  like 
David  and  Jechoniah,  then  Matthew’s  is  a  schematization  of  history  in  four  ages,  an 
arrangement  typical  of  apocalyptic.  Matthew’s  design  is  to  present  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
culmination  of  Israel’s  history  and  simultaneously  as  the  introduction  to  the  history  that 
must  still  be  written.  In  the  light  of  this,  the  introductory  words  Biblos  geneseds  (“the 
book  of  generation”)  are  seen  to  designate  not  only  the  genealogy,  but  also  the  new 
history  presented  by  the  Evangelist.  The  ambiguity  of  the  genealogy’s  conclusion  is 
clarified  by  1:18-25,  a  Matthean  composition  that  ends  with  the  naming  of  Jesus,  which 
anticipates  what  is  yet  to  be  told  in  this  Book  of  Origin. — M.P.H. 

Mt  1:23,  §  21-19. 

73.  [Mt  5 — 7]  H.  Lang,  “Verschrankung  von  narrativer  Syntax  und  kommunikativen 
Einheiten  und  ihre  Abhangigkeit  vom  sozio-kulturellen  Kontext,  dargestellt  am 
Beispiel  der  Bergpredigt,”  LingBib  37  (’76)  16-30. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  communicative  units  are  dependent  on  different  socio¬ 
cultural  bases,  the  article  examines  the  socio-cultural  presuppositions  of  the  logic  of  the 
narrative  sequence  in  Mt  5 — 7.  When  Mt  5 — 7  and  Lk  6:20-49  are  compared,  the 
different  presuppositions  and  embeddings  are  clear.  The  logics  of  expectations,  at¬ 
titudes,  and  actions  of  the  hearers  addressed  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  different 
socio-cultural  bases.  The  logic  of  expectations,  not  the  logic  of  motifemes  in  its  linearity, 
is  the  fundamental  grammar  of  narratives. — E.G. 

74.  G.  Menestrina,  “Matteo  5  -  7  e  Luca  6,  20-49  nell’Evangelo  di  Tommaso, ”  BibOr 
18  (1-2,  ’76)  65-67. 

The  parallels  between  Mt’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Lk’s  Sermon  on  the  Plain,  and 
Gospel  of  Thomas  are  listed  in  five  columns.  In  Mt,  only  one  significant  parallel  occurs 
outside  chaps.  5 — 7,  but  in  Lk  there  are  several  parallels  outside  the  Sermon  on  the 
Plain,  which  shows  that  Luke  used  material  similar  to  Matthew’s  material  in  the  manner 
best  suited  to  his  audience. — J.J.C. 

Mt  5:3,  §  21-19. 

75.  R.  A.  Guelich,  “The  Antitheses  of  Matthew  v.  21-48:  Traditional  and/or  Redac- 
tional,”  NTStud  22  (4,  ’76)  444-457. 

(1)  According  to  form,  the  six  antitheses  fall  into  a  neat  division  of  one  through  three 
and  four  through  six.  According  to  content,  one  group  includes  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  antitheses  (transcending  the  demand  of  the  premise),  while  another  group  in¬ 
cludes  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  (contradicting  the  demand  of  the  premise).  (2)  On  the 
basis  of  source  analysis,  one  can  determine  that  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  antitheses  were 
redactional,  that  the  fourth  was  traditional,  and  that  at  least  the  antitheses  of  the  first 
and  second  were  traditional.  (3)  The  Sitz  im  Leben  Jesu  for  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
antitheses  may  well  have  been  Jesus’  encounter  with  the  “righteous”  who  were  blind  to 
God’s  absolute,  radical  demand  confronting  them  in  the  person  and  teaching  of 
Jesus. — D.J.H. 
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76.  [Mt  5:31-32]  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “The  Matthean  Divorce  Texts  and  Some  New  Pales¬ 
tinian  Evidence,”  TheolStud  37  (2,  76)  197-226. 

(1)  Acts  15:20,  29  suggest  that  porneia  in  Mt  5:32  and  19:9  refers  to  illicit  marital 
unions  within  the  degrees  of  kinship  proscribed  by  Lev  18:6-18.  Matthew’s  exceptive 
phrases  handled  the  situation  of  Gentiles  who  were  coming  into  the  church  and  found 
themselves  already  in  the  marital  condition  forbidden  for  Jews.  A  document  from 
Murabba‘at  attesting  the  remarriage  in  A.D.  124  of  the  same  two  persons  who  had  been 
divorced  (Mur  115:3-4)  shows  that  apolyein  in  Greek  means  “to  divorce.”  (2)  llQTemple 
57:17-19  is  a  clear  prohibition  of  divorce  in  a  lst-century  Palestinian  Jewish  text:  “And 
he  shall  not  take  in  addition  to  her  another  wife,  for  she  alone  shall  be  with  him  all  the 
days  of  her  life;  and  if  she  dies,  he  shall  take  for  himself  another  (wife).”  CD  4:19-21 
proscribes  both  polygamy  and  marriage  after  divorce,  and  CD  5:8-11  explains  zenut  as  a 
term  for  marriage  within  forbidden  degrees  of  kinship  or  for  incestuous  marriage.  (3) 
The  Qumran  evidence  supplies  an  intelligible  matrix  for  the  question  posed  in  Mk  10:2 
and  shows  that  the  priority  of  the  Markan  passage  over  Mt  19:3-9  is  not  impossible.  (4)  If 
Matthew  (like  Paul)  under  inspiration  could  have  been  moved  to  add  an  exceptive 
phrase  to  the  saying  of  Jesus  about  divorce  that  he  found  in  an  absolute  form  in  either  his 
Markan  source  or  Q,  then  why  cannot  the  Spirit-guided  institutional  church  of  a  later 
generation  make  a  similar  exception  in  view  of  problems  confronting  Christian  married 
life  of  its  day  or  so-called  broken  marriages? — D.J.H. 

77.  [Mt  5:31-32]  E.  Vallauri,  “Le  clausole  matteane  sul  divorzio.  Tendenze 
esegetiche  recenti,”  Laurentianum  17  (1-2,  76)  82-112. 

Catholic  exegesis  of  the  Matthean  exceptive  clauses  on  divorce  (5:31-32;  19:9)  has 
fluctuated,  and  between  1950  and  1974  the  Bible  de  Jerusalem  has  favored  four  different 
interpretations  of  the  texts.  The  present  article  gives  an  extensive  survey  of  various 
approaches  to  the  problem  and  calls  attention  to  the  opinion  of  J.  Bonsirven,  refined  and 
developed  by  H.  Baltensweiler  [§  4-647],  which  has  won  considerable  following  among 
Catholic  scholars.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward  interpreting  the  texts  in  a  way 
that  could  allow  divorce  for  the  innocent  party.  It  is  argued  that  the  church  has  the 
power  to  adapt  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  changing  conditions;  this  was  done  by  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  15:28-29),  and  Paul  did  likewise  in  promulgating  the  so- 
called  Pauline  privilege  (1  Cor  7:15-16).  Furthermore,  recent  studies  view  inspiration  as 
flexible,  not  rigid — a  complex  work  of  the  Spirit  influencing  the  community  of  the 
chosen  people,  with  each  stage  of  the  process  having  its  distinctive  importance. — J.J.C. 

78.  [Mt  6:11]  T.  Jacob,  “The  Daily  Bread  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  ”  Jeevadhar a  32 
(76)  187-197. 

The  “daily  bread”  of  which  Mt  6:11  and  Lk  11:3  speak  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
eschatological  rule  of  God  inaugurated  by  Jesus’  preaching  and  work.  The  fourth  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  “the  prayer  of  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  afflicted,  the  hungry, 
and  the  thirsty,  and  the  affliction  in  which  they  find  themselves  is  underlined  by  the 
expression  ‘today.’  ” — D.J.H. 

79.  [Mt  6:24]  S.  Safrai  and  D.  Flusser,  “The  Slave  of  Two  Masters,”  Immanuel  6 
(76)  30-33. 

Jesus’  saying  about  the  incompatibility  of  serving  both  God  and  mammon  (Mt  6:24/Lk 
16.13)  illustrates  his  practice  of  combining  rabbinic  teachings  with  Essene  ideas.  Accord- 
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ing  to  a  teaching  cited  by  Shimeon  ben  Pazzi  in  Ruth  Rab.  3:14,  we  are  slaves  of  our 
Creator  and  our  inclination.  Jesus  grafted  onto  this  doctrine  the  Essene  notion  that  the 
desire  for  wealth  is  rooted  in  the  evil  inclination  (see  1QH  10:20-32). — D.J.H. 

80.  M.  G.  Steinhauser,  “The  Patch  of  Unshrunk  Cloth  (Mt  9:16 ),”  ExpTimes  87  (10, 
’76)  312-313. 

The  NEB,  JB,  and  RSV  translate  pleroma  in  Mt  9:16  as  “patch”  and  leave  the 
following  autou  untranslated.  But  their  rendering  is  open  to  the  objections  that  the 
transitive  verb  airein  is  rendered  intransitively,  pleroma  is  not  synonymous  with  epi- 
blema,  and  the  difficulty  of  translating  autou  is  avoided.  A  more  accurate  but  compli¬ 
cated  rendering  would  be:  “No  one  puts  a  patch  of  unshrunk  cloth  on  to  an  old  cloak; 
because  the  patch  of  unshrunk  cloth  draws  the  overlapping  section  of  the  unshrunk  cloth 
from  the  cloak  and  the  tear  becomes  worse.” — D.J.H. 

Mt  12:1,  §  21-94. 

81.  [Mt  12:5]  E.  Levine,  “The  Sabbath  Controversy  according  to  Matthew,”  NTStud 
22  (4,  ’76)  480-483. 

The  attempt  to  justify  the  disciples’  action  by  appealing  to  the  priests’  profaning  of  the 
Sabbath  is  based  on  intimate  knowledge  of  early  Pharisaic  law.  The  verse  refers  to  the 
widely  contested  and  rigorously  defended  Pharisaic  practice  of  reaping  the  first  sheaves 
offering  even  on  the  Sabbath.  As  the  Pharisees  had  taken  great  pains  to  assert,  the 
plucking  of  grain  was  not  an  ipso  facto  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  Therefore,  Jesus’ 
disciples  were  not  necessarily  guilty.  Jesus  was  challenging  the  status  of  the  Temple,  not 
the  status  of  the  Torah.  Targum  Ruth  1:22  denied  that  the  ‘dmer  grain  was  ever  legiti¬ 
mately  reaped  on  a  Sabbath  or  festival  and  so  neutralized  Matthew’s  justification  of 
Jesus’  disciples  plucking  grain  on  the  Sabbath. — D.J.H. 

82.  [Mt  13:1-52]  L.  Sabourin,  “The  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,”  BibTheolBull  6  (2-3, 
’76)  115-160. 

After  examining  the  explanations  given  in  Mk  4:10-12  and  Mt  13:10-17  for  why  Jesus 
spoke  in  parables  and  exploring  the  meaning  of  “to  know  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom”  in 
Mt  13:11,  the  article  discusses  the  nature  of  parables,  the  interpretation  of  them,  and 
their  forms.  Finally,  the  individual  parables  in  Mt  13  are  studied  in  detail. — D.J.H. 

Mt  13:53-58,  §  21-131. 

83.  W.  P.  Addley,  “Matthew  18  and  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ,”  BibTheol  26 
(1,  ’76)  12-18. 

The  references  to  parts  of  the  body  in  Mt  18:8-9  (“if  your  hand  or  your  foot  causes  you 
to  sin  .  .  .”)  are  to  be  taken  metaphorically  as  a  call  to  the  whole  community  to  cut  off 
offending  members.  A  good  parallel  is  found  in  IQS  2:1  lb-14,  16b- 1 7 .  Therefore,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  church  to  which  these  limbs  belong  and  from 
which  they  are  to  be  cut  off  is  thought  of  as  the  body  of  Christ,  even  though  the  term 
soma  is  absent. — D.J.H. 

84.  T.  Deidun,  “The  Parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  (Mt  18:23-35),”  BibTheolBull  6 
(2-3,  ’76)  203-224. 

After  discussing  recent  interpretations  of  the  parable  by  C.  Dietzfelbinger  [§  17-916] 
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and  L.  Deiss  [§  19-538],  the  article  examines  its  original  meaning  and  Matthew’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  it.  The  original  point  was  the  interiority  of  the  new  dispensation,  the 
change  of  heart  demanded  by  the  love  of  God  made  manifest  in  the  coming  of  Jesus.  Our 
relations  with  God  are  now  conceived  in  terms  of  cooperation  with  God’s  initiative  in  the 
plan  of  salvation.  In  its  context  in  Mt  18,  the  parable  is  a  practical  exhortation  to 
forgiveness  within  the  community.  Far  from  arbitrarily  restricting  the  theological  scope 
of  the  parable,  Matthew  gave  it  the  only  application  that  made  sense  in  his  setting. — 
D.J.H. 

Mt  19:3-9,  §  21-76. 

Mt  19:9,  §  21-77. 

85.  M.  E.  Glasswell,  “The  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Matthew  20, 
1-16),”  CommViat  19  (1-2,  ’76)  61-64. 

The  point  of  the  parable  is  that,  in  terms  of  goodness,  no  one  can  claim  or  demand 
anything  as  of  right.  The  parable  involves  an  absolute  choice  between  two  approaches, 
either  claiming  God’s  justice  or  trusting  in  his  goodness.  Do  we  as  “righteous”  reject 
Jesus’  claims,  or  as  “sinners”  accept  them? — D.J.H. 

86.  [Mt  21:33-46]  J.  B.  Orchard,  “J.  A.  T.  Robinson  and  the  Synoptic  Problem,” 
NTStud  22  (3,  ’76)  346-352. 

J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s  analysis  of  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen  [§  20-88]  has 
led  him  to  conclusions  regarding  the  Synoptic  problem  that  support  an  early  form  of  the 
Two-Document  hypothesis.  The  method  is  faulty,  however,  because  it  rests  on  the  am¬ 
biguity  of  the  search  for  what  is  “primitive.”  In  reality  the  recognition  of  what  is 
primitive  can  only  come  when  the  Synoptic  problem  has  been  solved  by  other  means. 
The  solution  must  rest  on  the  examination  of  data  that  are  not  subject  to  variables  that 
cannot  be  controlled.  Such  data  are  the  sequence  of  pericopes  in  each  Gospel  and  the 
editorial  and  linking  passages  between  them. — G.W.M. 

87.  [Mt  23:25-26]  J.  Neusner,  “  ‘First  Cleanse  the  Inside.’  The  ‘Halakhic’  Background 
of  a  Controversy-Saying,”  NTStud  22  (4,  ’76)  486-495. 

The  saying  “First  cleanse  the  inside,  and  then  the  outside  will  be  clean,”  which  has 
been  taken  up  in  Mt  23:25-26  and  Lk  11:38-41,  originated  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
Shammaite  view  on  the  purity  of  cups  and  at  the  time  (before  A.D.  70)  in  which  that 
Shammaite  version  was  binding.  The  House  of  Shammai  held  that  the  outer  part  did  not 
have  to  be  cleansed  before  the  inner  part  or  the  inner  part  before  the  outer  part  because 
the  one  had  no  effect  upon  the  other  (see  m.  Kelim  25:7-8 ;  j.  Ber.  8:2).  The  homily 
assigned  to  Jesus  turned  a  debate  current  in  Pharisaism  into  a  moral  matter  and  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  inner  traits  of  a  person  are  what  matter. — D.J.H. 

88.  D.  Senior,  “The  Death  of  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Holy  Ones  (Mt  27:51- 
53),”  CathBibQuart  38  (3,  ’76)  312-329. 

Matthew  s  addition  of  27:5  lb-53  seems  to  comment  on  the  eschatological  significance 
of  Jesus  death.  He  constructed  the  passage  by  drawing  upon  the  apocalyptic  motif  of 
resurrection  as  part  of  the  coming  messianic  age  (see  Ezek  37).  A  rich  fund  of  imagery — 
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earthquake,  splitting  of  rocks,  opening  of  tombs,  resurrection  of  those  who  sleep  in 
death,  victorious  return  to  the  Holy  City — was  available  through  biblical  and  intertes- 
tamental  texts  and  traditions  inspired  by  Ezek  37.  Just  as  Matthew  escalated  the  issue  of 
mockery  (27:43),  so  he  dramatically  orchestrated  its  resolution  by  the  explosion  of  divine 
power  in  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  and  the  choral  confession  of  faith  in  27:51-56.  Mt 
27:5  lb-53  contributes  to  the  confessional,  salvation-historical,  and  soteriological  devel¬ 
opments  in  Matthew’s  interpretation  of  Jesus’  death. — D.J.H. 

89.  J.-M.  Tison,  “Le  mystere  pascal  dans  l’evangile  de  S.  Matthieu  (Mt.  27,62  -  28, 
20),”  Telema  [Kinshaha,  Zaire]  2  (6,  ’76)  14-20. 

For  Matthew,  the  paschal  mystery  was  a  real  event  inaugurating  the  new  creation.  He 
presented  and  interpreted  this  event  by  means  of  four  traditions:  the  appearance  to  the 
eleven  disciples  and  their  mission  (28:16-20),  the  announcement  by  the  angel  at  the 
empty  tomb  (28:1-8),  the  guard  at  the  tomb  (27:62-66;  28:4,  11-15),  and  the  appearance 
to  the  women  (28:9-10). — D.J.H. 


Mark 

90.  C.  L.  Mitton,  “Some  Further  Studies  in  St.  Mark’s  Gospel ExpTimes  87  (10,  ’76) 
297-301. 

After  remarks  concerning  recent  scholarship  on  Mk  16:9-20,  the  article  discusses  ten 
redaction-critical  interpretations  of  Mk  under  these  headings:  the  historical  setting  of 
Mk,  Mark  as  theologian,  and  Mark  as  teacher  of  his  community.  While  their  exegetical 
work  is  of  great  value,  these  studies  do  raise  questions  about  the  validity  of  seizing  upon 
minor  features  as  the  keys  to  Mk’s  true  meaning,  the  objectivity  of  their  literary 
analyses,  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  pre-Markan  tradition  from  Markan  redaction, 
and  the  credibility  of  suggesting  that  Mark  expressed  his  opposition  to  various  groups  by 
writing  a  narrative.  Considering  the  completed  Gospel  as  a  whole  would  probably  do 
more  justice  to  Mk  than  the  redaction-critical  approach  does. — D.J.H. 

91.  T.  Y.  Mullins,  “Papias  and  Clement  and  Mark’s  Two  Gospels,”  VigChrist  30  (3, 
’76)  189-192. 

M.  Smith  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  a  Secret  Gospel  of  Mark  (1973)  argued  that 
there  were  two  editions  of  Mk  by  the  same  author,  one  as  we  know  it  and  one  with  the 
additions  indicated  in  his  discovery.  If  Smith  is  correct,  then  the  testimony  of  Papias 
must  be  interpreted  as  giving  an  account  similar  to  Clement’s.  Both  Papias  and  Clement 
thought  that  Mark  wrote  an  early  Gospel  account  and  then  added  to  it  later.  The 
resemblances  between  the  accounts  are  sufficiently  significant  to  suggest  that  they  were 
derived  from  a  common  source. — D.J.H. 

92.  D.  J.  Murray,  “Mark’s  Theology  of  Baptism,”  Dimension  [Philadelphia]  8  (2,  ’76) 
92-97. 

For  Mark,  the  humbling  aspect  of  Jesus’  ministry  does  not  terminate  with  his  declara¬ 
tion  as  Son  of  God.  After  his  baptism,  there  is  movement,  constant  purification,  wres¬ 
tling  with  temptation,  becoming.  To  be  Jesus’  follower  is  to  undergo  a  baptism  of 
conversion  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  In  10:35-45,  he  asks  James  and  John  if  they  can  do 
this.— D.J.H. 
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93.  D.  Dideberg  and  P.  Mourlon  Beernaert,  “  ‘Jesus  vint  en  Galilee.’  Essai  sur  la 
structure  de  Marc  1,  21-45,”  NouvRevTheol  98  (4,  ’76)  306-323. 

Comparison  of  Mk  1:21-45  with  its  parallels  in  Mt  and  Lk,  attention  to  the  details  in 
the  Markan  account  (times,  places,  characters),  and  analysis  of  the  parallelisms  within 
the  pericopes  reveal  the  presence  of  a  concentric  structure  in  two  parts  with  1:32-34  as 
the  center.  The  first  stage  depicts  Jesus  at  Capernaum  on  the  Sabbath:  his  preaching  in 
the  synagogue  and  the  exorcism  (1:21-27),  his  renown  in  all  Galilee  (1:28),  and  his 
healing  of  Simon’s  mother-in-law  at  the  bidding  of  the  four  companions  (1:29-31).  The 
second  stage  describes  Jesus  in  Galilee  on  the  day  after  the  Sabbath:  his  departure  to  a 
lonely  place  and  the  intervention  of  the  four  companions  (1:35-38),  his  passing  through¬ 
out  all  Galilee  (1:39),  and  the  healing  of  the  leper  and  the  retreat  to  the  country  (1:40-45). 
The  crowd  at  Capernaum  in  1:32-34  anticipates  the  assembly  of  the  whole  church  of 
God  and  provides  the  key  to  the  ecclesial  interpretation  that  Mark  has  placed  on  the 
whole  passage. — D.J.H. 

.  / 

94.  [Mk  2:23]  E.  Delebecque,  “Les  epis  ‘egrenes’  dans  les  Synoptiques,”  Revue  des 
Etudes  Grecques  [Paris]  88  (’75)  133-142. 

A  comparison  of  Mk  2:23;  Mt  12:1;  and  Lk  6:1 — the  verses  introducing  the  story  of  the 
disciples’  eating  grain  on  the  Sabbath — shows  that  these  three  texts  have  different 
emphases:  making  way  in  Mk,  hunger  in  Mt,  and  force  [see  §  20-120]  and  manual  labor 
in  Lk.  The  verb  tillein  is  not  a  violent  plucking,  and  the  rare  word  psochein  (“rub”) 
describes  the  way  in  which  the  disciples  got  at  the  food.  The  Pharisees  considered  their 
action  to  be  a  violation  of  Deut  23:25  because  it  was  analogous  to  harvesting  on  the 
Sabbath. — D.J.H. 

95.  E.  Best,  “Mark  iii.  20,  21,  31-35,”  NTStud  22  (3,  ’76)  309-319. 

The  traditional  understanding  of  the  passage  links  vv.  20-21  to  31-35  in  the  form  of  a 
Markan  “sandwich”  enclosing  a  related  passage.  It  is  Jesus’  family  who  are  concerned 
about  him.  Some  commentators  have  interpreted  vv.  20-21  as  unrelated  to  31-35,  under¬ 
standing  that  Jesus’  disciples  are  concerned  about  the  crowd.  An  exegetical  analysis 
shows  that  despite  its  difficulties  the  traditional  interpretation  best  fits  Markan  usage. 
Alienation  from  one’s  family  was  no  doubt  a  common  experience  in  the  Markan 
community. — G.  W.M. 

Mk  6:1-6,  §  21-131. 

Mk  6:17,  §  21-27. 

96.  [Mk  6:30-44]  R.  Trevijano  Etcheverria,  “Historia  de  milagro  y  cristologfa  en  la 
multiplicacion  de  los  panes,”  Burgense  17  (1,  ’76)  9-38. 

This  second  article  [see  §  20-797]  analyzes  the  tradition  of  the  miraculous  feeding  that 
was  the  basis  for  the  accounts  in  the  Gospels.  The  article  treats  first  the  history  of  the 
miracle,  which  was  originally  an  account  of  an  episode  other  than  a  miracle — a  “legend” 
of  a  messianic  crisis  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Its  OT  background  is  the  miracles  of  the 
manna,  the  quails,  and  the  loaves  of  Elijah;  Jesus  is  presented  as  the  eschatological 
prophet.  Jesus  mighty  deeds  illustrate  his  message,  and  the  miracles  illustrate  the 
primitive  Christology.  In  examining  this  Christology,  the  article  takes  up  the  allusion  in 
Mk  6:34b  (“like  sheep  without  a  shepherd”)  and  then  discusses  Jesus  as  the  eschatologi- 
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cal  prophet.  The  ancient  traditions  reappear  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  Jesus  is  “the 
prophet”  whom  the  Jews  awaited  on  the  basis  of  Deut  18:15. — S.B.M. 

97.  H.  Hubner,  “Mark  vii.  1-23  und  das  ‘Jiidisch-Hellenistische’  Gesetzes- 
verstandnis,”  NTStud  22  (3,  ’76)  319-345. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  work  Die  Gesetzesauslegung  Jesu,  Ihr  historischer  Hinter- 
grund  im  Judentum  und  im  Alten  Testament  (1972),  K.  Berger  examines  the  Markan 
material  on  the  Law  in  the  light  of  his  view  that  legal  discussions  in  the  Synoptics  reflect 
the  debate  between  Hellenistic  communities  and  their  Jewish  opponents,  with  Jesus 
presenting  the  position  of  the  Greek-speaking  communities  in  the  Gentile  mission. 
Berger’s  interpretation  of  Mk  7:1-23  is  examined  in  detail  as  a  critique  of  this  thesis, 
which  in  the  last  analysis  is  found  not  to  be  cogent.  In  particular  the  Jewish  literature 
cited  does  not  support  the  hypothesis  of  a  Jewish-Hellenistic  understanding  of  the  Law 
that  stresses  its  social  commandments  while  denying  the  sacrificial  ones.  Recent  scholar¬ 
ship  has  shown  that  the  nature  of  Palestinian  Judaism  itself  was  much  more  Hellenized 
and  more  complex  than  used  to  be  thought.  It  is  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus  himself  that 
one  must  look  for  the  source  of  his  legal  restrictions. — G.W.M. 

98.  [Mk  7:3]  J.  M.  Ross,  “  ‘With  the  Fist,’  ”  ExpTimes  87  (12,  ’76)  374-375. 

W.  D.  McHardy’s  explanation  for  how  pygme  get  into  the  transmitted  text  of  Mk  7:3 
[§  20-800]  involves  the  very  questionable  assumptions  that  Exod  21  was  commonly 
known  by  the  title  pygme  (“with  the  fist”),  that  the  word  was  first  written  in  the  margin 
opposite  Mk  7 : 10,  that  a  subsequent  copyist  went  back  seven  verses  to  insert  it  into  what 
he  had  already  written,  and  that  the  extra  word  was  inserted  in  what  became  the 
archetype  of  all  copies.  It  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  pygme  had  a  meaning  for 
Mk  and  his  readers  in  Mk  7 :3.  Could  it  be  that  “to  clean  with  the  fist”  was  used  to  denote 
any  thorough  cleansing? — D.J.H. 

99.  [Mk  8:31]  A.  Perez  Gordo,  “Notas  sobre  los  anuncios  de  la  Pasion,”  Burgense  17 
(1,  ’76)  251-270. 

These  notes  discuss  six  words  and  phrases  in  the  predictions  of  the  passion  (Mk  8:31; 
9:12,  30-32;  10:33-34  parr.):  (1)  dei:  The  NT  adds  to  its  apocalyptic  sense  the  nuance  of 
the  revelation  of  the  divine  will  as  expressed  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  predictions  it 
shows  Jesus  as  one  under  obligation  to  suffer  according  to  the  divine  plan  that  destines 
the  Messiah  to  suffer.  (2)  ho  huios  tou  anthropou:  This  is  certainly  an  original  and 
authentic  expression  of  Jesus.  The  redaction  of  the  account  is  Palestinian,  for  the  Greek 
phrase  is  but  a  pale  reflection  of  the  original.  (3)  paradidotai:  Originally  referring  to  the 
whole  drama  of  the  passion,  this  expression  is  modified  in  Mk  9:31  and  is  almost  wholly 
lost  in  10:33.  (4)  apodokimazein  -  exoudenein:  The  underlying  logion  underwent  modifi¬ 
cations  (Mk  9:12b;  Mk  8:31;  and  Lk  17:25).  By  mentioning  the  Sanhedrin  Mk  8:31 
confers  official  status  on  the  rejection.  (5)  anastenai:  This  is  used  by  Mark  in  the 
prophecies  on  the  Son  of  Man,  while  egeirein  is  used  to  speak  of  the  event  of  the 
resurrection.  (6)  meta  treis  hemeras:  This  phrase  passed  through  different  stages,  and  by 
the  time  of  Mk  it  had  fallen  into  disuse.  As  the  original  formula,  it  was  anchored  in  the 
tradition  and  preserved  in  Mk  8:31;  9:31;  and  10:34. — S.B.M. 

100.  L.  Soubigou,  “A  Transfiguragao  de  Cristo  Segundo  Sao  Marcos  (9,  1-10),”  Re- 
vistCultBib  12  (3-4,  ’75)  59-72. 

After  discussing  the  general  content  of  the  Markan  account  of  the  transfiguration,  its 
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liturgical  context,  and  the  witnesses  to  and  circumstances  of  the  event,  the  article 
examines  the  Markan  redaction  (trinitarian  elements,  apocalyptic  themes,  and 
theophanic  features).  This  is  followed  by  a  commentary  on  the  passage  and  its  different 
components  (Moses  and  Elijah,  Peter’s  reaction,  the  cloud,  the  voice,  etc.)  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  pericope  (Son  of  God,  the  only  Son,  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  Servant  of  Yahweh,  the  prophet,  the  Son  of  David).  Finally,  the  article  draws 
out  the  spiritual  application  of  the  passage  in  its  ecclesial,  liturgical,  contemplative,  and 
eschatological  orientations. — S .  B . M. 

Mk  9:12,  §  21-99. 

Mk  9:30-32,  §  21-99. 

Mk  10:33-34,  §  21-99. 

101.  J.  Christensen,  “Indtog  og  tempeldom.  En  studie  i  Markus  kap.  11”  [Entrance 
and  Temple  Judgment.  A  Study  in  Mark  11],  DanskTeolTids  39  (1,  ’76)  1-9. 

The  two  central  pericopes  in  Mk  11  are  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem  (vv.  1-10)  and  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  (vv.  15-18).  Behind  each  of  these  lies  one  or  more  OT  texts, 
most  important  of  which  are  two  prophetic  texts.  For  the  entrance  in  11:1-10,  there  is 
the  festive  proclamation  of  salvation  and  peace  in  Zech  9:8-17,  which  presages  the  Day 
of  the  Lord  as  the  day  of  salvation.  For  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  in  11:15-18,  there  is 
Zeph  1:7-11,  which  points  to  the  Day  of  the  Lord  as  the  day  of  wrath  (in  the  light  of 
which  the  pericope  would  be  better  characterized  as  the  judgment  of  the  Temple).  Thus, 
in  view  of  their  background  in  these  prophetic  texts,  the  Markan  pericopes  give  two 
sides  of  the  meaning  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord. — J.S.H. 

102.  H.  Giesen,  “Der  verdorrte  Feigenbaum — Eine  symbolische  Aussage?  Zu  Mk 
11, 12-14. 20f,”  BibZeit  20  (1,  ’76)  95-111. 

Any  convincing  interpretation  of  this  story  must  satisfy  four  difficulties:  (1)  why  Jesus 
(and  no  one  else)  was  hungry  after  enjoying  hospitality  at  Bethany,  (2)  why  Jesus  cursed 
a  tree  for  not  producing  figs  when  it  was  the  wrong  time  of  year  for  figs,  (3)  why  Mark 
records  simply  that  the  disciples  “heard”  the  curse,  and  (4)  why  the  tree  withered  when  it 
was  cursed  only  with  barrenness,  not  death.  Previous  interpretations  fail  at  one  or  more 
of  these  points,  but  those  exegetes  who  find  the  story  a  symbolic  one  are  on  the  right 
track.  No  single  OT  text  is  sufficient  background;  G.  Miinderlein  [§  8-966]  is  right  in 
pointing  to  a  series  of  passages  about  plants  and  their  fruit  (Isa  1:30;  Ezek  17;  Joel  1; 
Amos  2:9;  Hos  9: 10,  15-16;  Jer  8: 13;  Mic  7: 1;  Job  18: 16).  Even  more  important,  Miinder- 
lein  sees  that  the  fig  tree  symbolizes  Israel.  The  context  in  Mk,  following  just  after  the 
third  prediction  of  the  passion  and  resurrection  in  Jerusalem  (10:33-34)  and  including  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  (11:15-19),  is  one  of  judgment  upon  Israel.  Details  of  the  story 
itself  are  readily  explicable  as  symbolic  and  resemble  symbolic  material  elsewhere  in 
Mk:  Jesus’  hunger  (for  faith);  kairos,  the  eschatologically  qualified  time  (see  1:14-15; 
10:30;  12:1-12;  13:33);  the  promise  of  no  further  fruit  (not  figs,  but  the  more  general 
term;  cf.  4:7-12,  29);  the  withered  tree  (cf.  the  parable  of  the  sower  and  its  interpretation, 
4:1-20);  Peter’s  shock  at  the  withered  tree  (the  theme  of  misunderstanding;  cf.  8:32;  9:32; 
10:35).  Israel  has  exhausted  God’s  offer  of  salvation  and  forfeited  her  position  as  the 
people  of  God.  A  new  community  of  faith  is  being  constituted  for  all  people,  not  just 
Jews  (cf.  the  “house  of  prayer  for  all  nations”  in  11:17),  which  will  require  a  new  temple 
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(14:58;  15:29).  This  interpretation  satisfies  all  four  of  the  questions  above,  is  consistent 
with  the  special  teaching  of  Mark,  and  succeeds  in  keeping  tradition  and  redaction 
properly  separated. — J.W.D. 

Mk  12:1-12,  §  21-86. 

103.  [Mk  14 — 15]  G.  O’Collins,  “The  Crucifixion,”  DocLife  26  (4,  ’76)  247-263. 

Reflections  on  Jesus’  arrest,  trial,  and  crucifixion  as  described  by  Mark.  The  views  of 
W.  H.  Wilson  and  P.  Winter  on  the  trial  are  discussed,  and  modern  comparisons  are 
cited.  The  religious  and  the  political  motivations  for  killing  Jesus  cannot  be  separated  as 
sharply  as  many  modern  scholars  try  to  do. — D.J.H. 

104.  [Mk  16:1-8]  M.  D.  Goulder,  “The  Empty  Tomb,”  Theology  79  (670,  ’76)  206- 
214. 

In  1-2  Chronicles  and  other  Jewish  writings,  midrash  was  the  process  of  discovering 
what  must  have  happened  by  considering  similar  biblical  situations,  respecting  the 
connections  made  by  lectionary  use,  interpreting  received  tradition,  and  discovering 
names  from  parallel  material.  On  Easter  day,  the  Markan  church  probably  heard  read¬ 
ings  from  Gen  12 — 17,  Josh  7 — 10,  and  Dan.  Details  about  how  the  death  and  burial  of 
Jesus  must  have  happened  were  found  in  Josh  10:16-27,  while  information  about  the 
resurrection  was  supplied  from  Dan.  The  presence  of  the  witnesses  and  their  names 
were  derived  from  Ps  38:11-14;  Exod  14 — 15;  and  Gen  29;  50.  Mark’s  resurrection  story 
ended  on  a  weak  note  because  he  had  no  tradition  on  the  matter  and  was  compelled  to 
discover  what  had  happened  from  Scripture. — D.J.H. 

Luke 

105.  J.  Berchmans,  “Lukan  Studies,”  Biblebhashyam  2  (1,  ’76)  81-90. 

A  survey  of  major  studies  on  Lk-Acts  with  special  attention  to  the  contributions  of  M. 
Dibelius,  H.  Conzelmann,  W.  Grundmann,  P.  Vielhauer,  E.  Haenchen,  U.  Wilckens, 
H.  Flender,  and  H.  Schiirmann. — D.J.H. 

106.  J.  Berchmans,  “Some  Aspects  of  Lukan  Christology,”  Biblebhashyam  2  (1,  ’76) 
5-22. 

A  redaction-critical  examination  of  the  passages  in  Lk  where  the  term  “Messiah” 
appears.  Lk  2:11  and  23:35-39  show  Christ  as  savior,  while  1:32-35  and  22:67-70  unfold 
Luke’s  understanding  of  the  relation  between  Christ  and  Son  of  God.  Lk  24:26,  46 
express  his  exaltation  Christology,  and  3:15  reveals  his  characteristic  attitude  toward 
John  the  Baptist.  Had  Luke  merely  reproduced  the  messianic  texts  from  Mk  8:29,  12:35; 
14:61;  15:32,  his  Christology  would  have  been  considerably  poorer. — D.J.H. 

107.  F.  Bovon,  “Orientations  actuelles  des  etudes  lucaniennes,”  RevTheolPhil  26  (3, 
’76)  161-190. 

This  review  of  Lukan  studies  from  1950  to  1975  first  surveys  the  contributions  made 
in  various  geographical  areas  (e.g.  Germany,  North  America,  etc.).  It  then  examines  the 
progress  made  in  the  study  of  Lukan  theological  themes  (the  history  of  salvation,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  OT)  since  H.  Conzelmann’s  Die  Mitte  derZeit  (1953)  and  suggests  areas 
that  have  been  either  overemphasized  or  neglected  by  Lukan  scholars  in  recent  years. 
Finally,  it  points  to  attempts  at  evolving  a  new  problematic  in  Lukan  studies  through 
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the  history  of  patristic  exegesis,  the  form-critical  analysis  of  Acts,  and  the  application  of 
the  new  linguistic  methods. — D.J.H. 

108.  G.  Mangatt,  “The  Gospel  of  Salvation,”  Biblebhashyam  2  (1,  ’76)  60-80. 

The  fulfillment  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation  is  a  central  theme  in  Luke’s  theology.  The 
main  part  of  the  article  traces  how  Luke  sees  this  salvation  realized  in  the  ministry  of 
Jesus.  The  major  motifs  connected  with  salvation  are  universality,  eschatology,  bless¬ 
ing,  mercy,  mission  to  all,  joy,  resurrection,  Jesus’  death,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. — D.J.H. 

109.  L.  Simon,  “La  priere  non  religieuse  chez  Luc,”  FoiVie  74  (2,  ’75)  8-22. 

Comparison  of  the  Matthean  and  Lukan  versions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  suggests  that 
Luke  has  a  more  secular  and  horizontal  outlook  on  prayer  than  Matthew  has.  Several 
passages  reveal  Luke’s  critical  attitude  toward  an  excessively  “religious”  understanding 
of  prayer:  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  (Lk  18:9-14),  the  parable  of  the 
importunate  widow  (Lk  18:1-8),  and  the  healings  of  the  two  lame  men  (Acts  3:1-10; 
14:8-18).— D.J.H. 


110.  M.  Vellanickal,  “Prayer-Experience  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,”  Biblebhashyam  2 
(1,  ’76)  23-43. 

After  an  analysis  of  Lukan  texts  referring  to  prayer  in  the  life  of  Jesus  (Lk  3:21-22; 
5:16;  6:12;  9:18,  28-29;  10:21;  22:39-46;  23:34,  46),  the  article  studies  Jesus’  teachings  on 
prayer  in  Lk  11:1-13  and  18:1-14.  Lk  can  be  rightly  called  the  “Gospel  of  Prayer” 
because  it  gives  precious  insights  from  Jesus’  own  prayer  life  and  teaching. — D.J.H. 

Lk,  §  21-16. 

Lk  1:27,  §  21-19. 

Lk  4:16-30,  §  21-131. 

111.  R.  Pesch,  “Luke’s  Formulation  of  the  Saying  on  the  Fishers  of  Men  (Lk  5:10c),” 
Biblebhashyam  2  (1,  ’76)  44-59. 

Analysis  of  the  tradition  history  of  Lk  5:1-11  as  a  whole  and  of  5:10-11  in  particular 
indicates  that  5:10c  (“Do  not  be  afraid;  henceforth  you  will  be  catching  men”)  should  be 
considered  as  having  been  formulated  by  Luke  on  the  basis  of  Mk  1:17.  Several  impor¬ 
tant  consequences  flow  from  this  conclusion:  (1)  Luke  formed  the  entire  pericope  by 
blending  and  adapting  his  sources.  (2)  Jn  21:15-19  and  Lk  5:10-11  cannot  be  brought 
into  literary  or  tradition-historical  relationship.  (3)  Lk  5:10c  gives  no  decisive  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  historical  question  of  Peter’s  rank.— D.J.H. 

Lk  6:1,  §  21-94. 

Lk  6:20-49,  §§  21-73—74. 

112.  L.  Ramaroson,  “Comme  ‘Le  Bon  Samaritain’,  ne  chercher  qu’a  aimer  (Lc  10,29- 
37),”  Biblica  56  (4,  ’75)  533-536. 

The  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  fraught  with  difficulties,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  lack  of  logical  correspondence  between  the  (second)  question  of  the 
lawyer  (Lk  10:29b)  and  the  second  question  of  Jesus  (10:36).  Luke  is  too  good  an  author 
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to  be  charged  with  negligence.  For  him,  Jesus  does  not  answer  the  (second)  question  of 
the  lawyer  directly,  but  deliberately  changes  the  subject  of  the  debate.  The  point  is  not 
to  stop  trying  (poiei  at  the  end  of  10:37)  to  become  (gegonenai  in  the  middle  of  10:36)  the 
neighbor  who  loves  and  seeks  only  to  love.  The  anonymity  of  the  victim  in  the  story  is 
preserved  throughout  even  in  the  “moral”  at  the  end  (10:36,  37a).  In  addition  to  this 
fundamental  lesson  there  is  yet  another:  The  exemplary  traveler  is  presented  in  contrast 
with  other  types.  The  contrast  itself  sets  in  relief  (1)  the  presence  and  absence  of 
“mercy,”  (2)  not  the  race  but  the  religion  of  the  protagonists,  a  priest,  a  levite  and  a 
heretic. — S.B.M. 


113.  [Lk  10:29-37]  L.  P.  Trudinger,  “Once  Again,  Now,  ‘Who  is  my  Neighbour?’  ” 
EvangQuart  48  (3,  ’76)  160-163. 

The  shift  in  focus  from  the  lawyer’s  question  in  Lk  10:29  (“Who  is  my  neighbor?”)  to 
Jesus’  question  in  10:36  (“Which  of  these  .  .  .  proved  neighbor  to  the  man  who  fell  among 
the  robbers?”)  is  highly  pertinent  to  the  right  understanding  of  neighborliness.  The 
lawyer  in  his  superiority  had  to  learn  that  the  neighbor  is  the  one  who  comes  to  us  in  our 
need.  Only  when  we  have  known  ourselves  as  ministered  unto  can  we  truly  minister  to 
others  in  the  spirit  of  the  Good  Samaritan. — D.J.H. 

Lk  11:3,  §  21-78. 

Lk  11:38-41,  §  21-87. 

114.  W.  Magass,  “Geben,  Nehmen,  Teilen  als  Tischsequenz  in  Lk  15,  11-32,” LingBib 
37  (’76)  31-48. 

In  analyzing  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  in  Lk  15:11-32,  the  article  stresses  the 
elements  of  giving,  taking,  and  portioning/participating  as  a  “sequence  of  the  table.” 
This  sequence  is  based  on  the  semiotically  fundamental  phenomenon  of  “exchange,” 
which  is  very  often  a  metaphor  for  salvation. — E.G. 

Lk  16:13,  §  21-79. 

Lk  20:9-19,  §  21-86. 

115.  A.  Salas,  “  ‘Vuestraliberacion  esta  cerca’  (Lc  21,28).  Dimension  liberacionista  del 
acto  redentor,”  CiudDios  189  (1,  ’76)  3-22. 

Traditional  criticism  sought  to  reduce  the  salvific  content  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  to  a 
theological  “liberation”  directly  linked  to  the  concept  of  sin.  Modern  theology  seeks  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  work  of  Jesus  can  be  reduced  to  purely  spiritual 
categories.  Lk  21:28  can  shed  light  on  this  question.  The  term  apolytrosis  (“liberation”) 
expresses  something  that  affects  the  whole  community  in  such  a  way  as  to  alter  its 
situation  radically.  Though  Lk  21:25-28  echoes  the  prophetic  oracles  of  the  OT,  it  needs 
to  be  interpreted  analogically  in  its  reference  to  the  “day  of  Yahweh.”  Lk  21:28  links  the 
liberation  of  the  faithful  to  this  “day  of  Yahweh,”  presupposing  that  the  redemptive  act 
has  taken  place  already.  But  the  Lukan  apolytrosis  cannot  be  identified  simply  with 
redemption;  the  future  “liberation”  is  always  linked  to  the  power  of  the  “Gentiles.”  It 
would  be  as  false  to  reduce  biblical  “liberation”  to  the  social  domain  as  to  limit  it  solely 
to  spiritual  values.  It  is  the  whole  person  that  is  involved.  In  the  Lukan  view,  this 
person  is  part  of  an  entity:  the  people  of  God,  the  church,  which  longs  continuously  for 
its  redemption. — S.B.M. 
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116.  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  recit  lucanien  de  l’agonie  de  Gethsemani  (Lc  xxii.  39-46),” 
NTStucL  22  (4,  ’76)  397-417. 

The  first  part  examines  the  unique  features  in  Luke’s  account  of  the  agony  in  the 
garden  (with  special  emphasis  on  vv.  41,  43-44)  and  the  context  in  which  the  pericope 
appears.  The  second  section,  which  situates  the  passage  in  the  overall  perspective  of 
Lukan  theology,  describes  Lk  22:39-46  as  the  prelude  to  the  passion  narrative  and,  as 
such,  part  of  the  central  panel  of  a  triptych  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the  OT  prophets 
and  righteous  ones  are  linked  to  the  persecutions  and  martyrdom  endured  by  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Christ.  While  Jesus  is  presented  as  the  ideal  martyr,  he  remains  the  Lord  whose 
passion  explains  the  sufferings  of  those  who  preceded  him  and  those  who  follow 
him.— D.J.H. 

117.  G.  Schneider,  “Engel  und  Blutschweiss  (Lk  22,43-44).  ‘Redaktionsgeschichte’ 
im  Dienste  der  Textkritik,”  BibZeit  20  (1,  ’76)  112-116. 

Periodic  attempts  to  recover  Lk  22:43-44  as  genuine  have  concentrated  on  the  MS 
evidence  and  have  ignored  linguistic  and  stylistic  points.  An  examination  of  eight  such 
items  in  this  passage  indicates  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  usual  language  of  Lk-Acts. 
Further,  these  verses  do  not  constitute  the  break  in  Luke’s  thought  that  has  been  alleged: 
(1)  For  Jesus’  continuous  (rather  than  repeated)  prayer,  see  Lk  18:1  (contrast  Mk  14:38- 
42);  cf.  Acts  12:5,  12.  (2)  Luke,  who  mentions  angels  as  God’s  agents  more  often  than 
any  other  Evangelist,  speaks  of  prayer  answered  with  angelic  messengers  or  ministrants 
in  Lk  1:13;  3:21-22;  9:29-30;  Acts  10:2-3;  12:5-12.  (3)  The  pattern  in  Lk  22:39-46  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  scheme  in  the  Lukan  transfiguration  narrative  (9:28-32) — Jesus  prays  on 
the  mountain,  heavenly  figures  appear,  they  speak  of  Jesus’  departure  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Peter  and  the  other  disciples  sleep  rather  than  watch;  omission  of  22:43-44  clearly 
impairs  this  correspondence.  The  deletion  of  these  verses  may  be  traced  variously  to  a 
more  developed  (cosmic,  even  gnostic)  Christology,  a  secondary  assimilation  to  the  other 
Synoptics,  or  (especially  in  modern  critics)  an  aversion  to  the  miraculous.  Redaction 
criticism,  however,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  vv.  43-44  are  from  the  hand  of  the  third 
Evangelist. — J.W.D. 


John 

118.  R.  F.  Collins,  “The  Representative  Figures  of  the  Fourth  Gospel — II,”  Down 
Rev  94  (315,  ’76)  118-132.  [See  §  20-815.] 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  world  of  Satan  is  represented  by  Judas,  while  the  beloved 
disciple  is  the  epitome  of  Christian  discipleship.  The  figure  of  the  beloved  disciple 
capsulizes  the  testimony  of  John,  the  receptivity  of  Mary,  and  the  faith  of  Nathaniel  as 
well  as  that  of  the  man  born  blind,  Peter,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Thomas.  He  is  the 
representative  figure,  the  one  who  epitomizes  all  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  implies. — 
D.J.H. 

119r.  O.  Cullmann,  Der  johanneische  Kreis  [NTA  20,  p.  105]. 

F.-M.  Braun,  “Le  cercle  johannique  et  l’origine  du  quatrieme  evangile,”  Rev 
HistPhilRel  56  (1-2,  ’76)  203-214. — Extensive  summary.  The  role  played  by  hypothesis 
in  C’s  theory  is  no  larger  than  in  other  theories,  and  the  observations  on  which  he  bases 
it  provide  a  good  foundation.  But  the  view  that  the  beloved  disciple  belonged  to  a  group 
(other  than  the  Twelve)  for  which  Jesus  reserved  his  most  profound  revelations  is  open 
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to  serious  objections.  Jn  18: 15  is  not  definitive  proof  for  the  Judean  origin  of  the  beloved 
disciple,  and  there  may  also  have  been  Johannine  circles  outside  of  Palestine.  At  any 
rate,  C  has  drawn  our  attention  to  a  vigorous  personality  as  the  one  who  exercised 
decisive  influence  on  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Johannine  tradition  in  Palestine. — D.J.H. 

120.  W.  D.  Dennison,  “Miracles  as  ‘Signs’:  Their  Significance  for  Apologetics,” 
BibTheolBull  6  (2-3,  ’76)  190-202. 

The  use  of  semeion  in  Jn  retains  the  character  of  ’dt  in  the  OT  (object  of  sense 
perception,  means  of  confirmation)  but  is  more  restricted  in  that  it  refers  only  to  the 
miraculous.  John’s  use  of  semeion  has  a  redemptive-historical  meaning.  The  semeia  of 
Christ  refer  presently  to  what  preceded  them  (retrospective)  and  what  will  follow  in  the 
future  (prospective).  They  function  “judicially,  prophetically,  messianically,  and  es- 
chatologically.”  They  have  their  apologetic  value  in  that  they  point  eternally  to  Christ 
and  confirm  the  absolute  certainty  of  one’s  faith. — D.J.H. 

121.  J.-D.  Dubois,  “Chronique  johannique,”  EtudTheolRel  51  (3,  ’76)  373-381. 

A  survey  of  recent  publications  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  special  attention  to  the 
contributions  of  C.  H.  Dodd,  R.  Schnackenburg,  O.  Cullmann,  B.  Lindars,  B.  Rigaux, 
J.  Painter,  A.  Jaubert,  G.  Reim,  and  B.  Olsson.  Among  the  matters  on  the  horizon  of 
Johannine  research  are  the  more  rigorous  description  of  the  particularities  of  the  text  and 
its  composition,  the  possibility  of  a  Samaritan  context  for  the  Gospel,  and  the  relevance 
of  the  gnostic  discoveries. — D.J.H. 

122.  J.  Hanimann,  “A  propos  de  THeure  de  Jesus’  dans  le  quatrieme  evangile,” 
NouvRevTheol  98  (6,  ’76)  544-546. 

A.  Feuillet’s  article  on  the  paschal  Christophanies  in  Jn  [§  20-504]  focused  only  on  the 
negative  aspect  of  the  author’s  discussion  of  the  hour  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
[§  9-969].  The  passion  is  the  hour  of  Jesus  because  then  he  accomplishes  the  work  for 
which  he  was  sent  into  the  world — the  salvation  of  mankind. — D.J.H. 

123.  C.  Hudry-Clergeon,  “Le  quatrieme  evangile  indique-t-il  le  nom  de  son  au¬ 
teur?”  Biblica  56  (4,  ’75)  545-549. 

Is  it  possible  to  find  in  Jn  some  clue  to  the  name  of  the  author?  Jn  21:24  speaks  of  the 
disciple  “who  has  written  these  things”  but  does  not  name  him.  One  possible  way  of 
finding  out  the  name  is  by  examining  Jn’s  language.  An  analysis  of  the  rigorous  and 
symmetrical  usage  of  words  like  aner,  haima  and  soma,  hagios,  pnenma  and  hydor,  and 
martyria  shows  the  parallelism  between  the  witness  borne  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
beginning  and  by  the  unnamed  disciple  at  the  end.  By  means  of  this  parallel  we  can 
conclude  that  the  name  of  him  who  bore  witness  “was  John”  (1:6)  and  the  unexpressed 
name  of  him  who  wrote  the  Gospel  was  similarly  John,  thus  confirming  the  long  tradi¬ 
tion  about  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — S.B.M. 

124.  F.  J.  Moloney,  “The  Johannine  Son  of  Man,”  BibTheolBull  6  (2-3,  ’76)  177-189. 

A  summary  of  the  conclusions  of  the  author’s  The  Johannine  Son  of  Man  [NTA  21,  p. 
89].  An  examination  of  the  Son-of-Man  sayings  in  Jn  1:51;  3:13-14;  5:27;  6:27,  53,  62; 
8:28;  9:35;  12:23,  34;  13:31;  19:5  in  their  contexts  indicates  that,  for  John,  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  Man  is  God’s  revelation  among  us,  bringing  judgment  in  his  presence  in  history. 
In  taking  up  this  traditional  title,  the  Evangelist  has  used  it  to  say  that  Jesus  was  in  the 
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world  to  reveal  God  and  this  can  only  be  grasped  when  one  understands  his  relationship 
with  God.  Jesus  has  come  from  God  and  so  can  reveal  him  with  ultimate  authority.  Our 
reaction  to  this  revelation  brings  judgment. — D.J.H. 

125.  F.  F.  Ramos,  “Escatologia  existencial  (El  Cuarto  Evangelio ),”  Salmanticensis  23 
(1,  ’76)  163-216. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  deals  in  categories  that  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
NT.  Eschatology  is  the  dominant  theme,  and  the  present  article  describes  how  Johan- 
nine  eschatology  derives  from  the  profound  conviction  that  God  has  revealed  himself 
definitively  in  Jesus.  The  article  discusses  Jesus  as  the  eschatological  event;  the  meaning 
of  eschatological  existence;  the  judgment;  the  themes  of  glory,  light,  joy,  life- 
resurrection,  and  spirit-truth.  In  dealing  with  Johannine  eschatology  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  future  aspect  from  the  apocalyptic  aspect.  The  blessings  of  the  future  are 
already  here.  Not  only  is  eschatology  inseparable  from  the  future  of  the  faith,  but  it  is 
itself  that  future.  The  factors  that  influenced  the  Johannine  eschatological  perspective 
include  new  Christological  ideas,  the  decline  of  apocalyptic,  the  new  cultural  climate 
and  the  new  audience  for  whom  Jn  was  destined,  and  the  heavy  stress  on  individualism. 
The  Johannine  formulation,  like  all  other  formulations  of  the  Christian  faith,  was 
temporally  conditioned,  but  it  did  serve  as  a  reminder  that  the  Synoptic  formulation  was 
not  the  only  one  possible. — S.B.M. 

126.  F.  Raurell,  “El  evangelio  de  Juan.  Fuentes,  redaccion  y  teologfa,”  EstFranc  77 
(356,  ’76)  203-243. 

A  detailed  report  on  the  papers  prepared  for  the  26th  session  of  th eJournees  bibliques 
de  Louvain  held  on  20-22  August  1975.  The  studies  dealt  with  the  sources,  redaction, 
and  theology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

127.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Das  Johannesevangelium  in  der  heutigen  Forschung.  Zen- 
trale  Fragen,”  TheolGeg  19  (2,  ’76)  65-71. 

A  discussion  of  Johannine  research  during  the  last  decade,  with  special  attention  to 
the  Gospel’s  literary  form  and  stages  of  development,  the  situation  and  history  of  the 
Johannine  community,  the  history-of-religions  setting,  and  the  new  methods  of 
exegesis. — D.J.H. 

128.  D.  M.  Smith,  “The  Setting  and  Shape  of  a  Johannine  Narrative  Source,” 
JournBibLit  95  (2,  ’76)  231-241. 

Among  scholars  presently  working  on  the  problem  of  narrative  sources  in  Jn,  some 
points  of  agreement  have  emerged,  which  may  be  stated  in  a  decreasing  order  of  proba¬ 
bility  as  follows:  (1)  John  used  a  passion  narrative  and  (2)  a  tradition  of  miracle  stories 
independent  of  the  Synoptics;  (3)  the  passion  narrative  was  in  written  form;  (4)  the 
miracle  stories  had  already  been  written  down  (5)  in  a  single  (or  major)  source  document. 
The  hypothesis  is  here  entertained  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  dependent  on  a  written 
source  for  its  miracle  stories  and  a  written  source  for  its  passion  narrative,  and  inquiry  is 
made  about  the  possible  literary  relations  of  these  two  source  narratives  prior  to  the 
composition  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  miracle  narratives  were  directed  to  a  Jewish  audience 
with  the  missionary  purpose  of  proving  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  questions  of  that 
audience  would  in  all  probability  have  necessitated  the  early  addition  of  a  passion 
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narrative,  if  it  had  not  been  a  part  of  the  narrative  source  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  also 
arguable  that  the  Johannine  passion  source  reflects  such  an  audience.  If  passion  and 
miracle  sources  were  drawn  together  in  view  of  such  a  purpose,  Jn  12:37-40  with  its  two 
testimonia,  both  of  which  are  used  elsewhere  in  the  NT  to  explain  Jewish  rejection  of 
Jesus  or  the  gospel,  becomes  intelligible  as  an  early  transition  between  them. — M.P.H. 

129.  P.  von  der  Osten-Sacken,  “Leistung  und  Grenze  der  johanneischen  Kreuzes- 
theologie,”  EvangTheol  36  (2,  ’76)  154-176. 

John’s  Gospel  aims  to  be  antignostic  but  fails  to  maintain  a  consistent  theologia  crucis. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  terms  “work,  witness,  and  glory”  describe  Jesus  in  three  aspects  as 
the  one  who  speaks,  performs  miracles,  and  goes  to  his  death.  However,  Jesus’  death  is 
defined  as  rejection  by  the  world,  and  his  relation  to  the  Christian  community  is  effected 
through  the  Spirit,  who  renders  eschatological  expectation  superfluous;  for  John,  Eas¬ 
ter,  Pentecost,  and  Parousia  are  one.  Such  a  view  leads  to  rejection  of  “the  Jews”  as  the 
unbelieving  counterparts  of  the  Christians.  Paul’s  theologia  crucis  is  by  comparison 
more  consistent,  for  in  patient  suffering  he  awaits  fulfillment  of  the  eschatological  hope. 
The  time  of  suffering  is  spanned  by  God’s  gracious  action  in  the  face  of  human  enmity 
(Rom  5:8-10).  Israel,  as  the  people  of  promise,  is  not  excluded  from  the  hope  for  God’s 
creation.  For  one  to  whom  the  Word  has  revealed  all,  the  world  ceases  to  have  reality. 
In  contrast,  Paul  is  open  to  the  realities  of  the  world. — F.W.D. 

Jn,  §§  21-16,  245r. 


130.  H.  Zimmermann,  “Die  Christliche  Taufe  nach  Joh.  3.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Logos- 
christologie  des  vierten  Evangeliums,”  Catholica  30  (2,  ’76)  81-93. 

There  are  many  parallels  of  form  and  content  between  Jesus’  encounter  with 
Nicodemus  in  Jn  3:1-12  and  the  witness  of  John  the  Baptist  in  Jn  3:22-30.  Jn  3:13-21 
interprets  the  first  scene  by  relating  baptism  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  insisting  on  the 
present  dimension  of  eternal  life,  and  connecting  baptism  to  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross. 
Jn  3:3  1-36  interprets  the  second  scene  by  stressing  the  superiority  of  Jesus’  baptism: 
Jesus  has  been  sent  from  heaven;  he  possesses  the  Spirit;  whoever  believes  in  the  Son  has 
eternal  life.  The  Evangelist  perceived  the  similarities  between  3:1-12  and  3:22-30  and 
used  the  two  interpretive  sections  to  teach  about  Christian  baptism.  These  interpretive 
sections  were  probably  written  in  conscious  dependence  on  Jn  1:1-18. — D.J.H. 

131.  G.  Reim,  “John  iv.  44  -  Crux  or  Clue?”  NTStud  22  (4,  ’76)  476-480. 

A  listing  of  elements  in  Jn  that  remind  us  of  the  rejection  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth  in  the 
Synoptic  tradition  (Mk  6:1-6;  Mt  13:53-58;  Lk  4:16-30)  indicates  that  the  story  of  the 
rejection  provided  material  to  be  added  at  the  end  and  climax  of  the  Johannine  Jesus’ 
speeches  (see  chaps.  4,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12).  For  the  Evangelist,  the  rejection  had  become  the 
prototype  of  all  the  rejections  of  Jesus  by  different  audiences.  This  is  a  compositional 
device  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  Evangelist’s  first  form  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  is 
also  responsible  for  the  “notorious  crux”  in  Jn  4:44  where  an  element  of  the  rejection 
story  has  been  used. — D.J.H. 

*  Jn  5:21-30,  §  21-207. 

Jn  6:35,  §  21-266. 
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132.  W.  Stenger,  “  ‘Der  Geist  ist  es,  der  lebendig  macht,  das  Fleisch  niitzt  nichts’  (Joh 
6,  63),”  TrierTheolZeit  85  (2,  ’76)  116-122. 

An  examination  of  the  context  of  Jn  6:63a  and  a  review  of  some  recent  interpretations 
of  it  indicate  that  sarx  and  pneuma  refer  to  the  reality  of  Jesus  for  unbelievers  and 
believers  respectively.  Unbelievers  hear  Jesus’  words  and  see  his  earthly  appearance  as 
sarx ,  which  is  useless.  Believers  hear  Jesus’  words  and  see  him  in  a  way  that  his  words 
and  his  ascent  by  means  of  the  cross  can  operate  as  life-creating  pneuma. — D.J.H. 

133.  D.  Marzotto,  “  ‘Un  solo  unico  pastore’  (Gv.  10,16),”  ScuolCatt  103  (6,  ’75) 
834-843. 

The  image  of  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  as  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  derives  chiefly  from 
two  texts:  Jn  10:14-16,  one  flock  and  one  shepherd,  and  Jn  11:49-50,  one  man  must  die 
for  the  people.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  flock  depends  on  the  unicity  of  the  shepherd,  and 
Jesus’  incomparable  union  with  the  Father,  revealed  especially  in  his  Passion  and  Resur¬ 
rection,  is  the  basis  for  the  uniqueness  of  the  shepherd.  This  unicity  is  founded  not  on  an 
existential  situation,  upon  human  experience,  but  on  Jesus’  unique  ability  freely  to  obey 
the  Father  and  thereby  reveal  the  Father’s  love.  Consequently  this  uniqueness  is  ulti¬ 
mately  founded  upon  the  singular  relation  existing  between  Jesus  and  the  Father:  “I  and 
the  Father  are  one.” — J.J.C. 

134.  [Jn  11:1-44]  L.  P.  Trudinger,  “The  Meaning  of ‘Life’  in  St.  John.  Some  Further 
Reflections,”  BibTheolBull  6  (2-3,  ’76)  258-263. 

C.  F.  D.  Moule’s  contention  that  the  raising  of  Lazarus  in  Jn  11:1-44  aims  to  under¬ 
score  the  mysterious  blend  of  physical  and  spiritual  life  [§  19-996]  is  somewhat  unsatisfy¬ 
ing.  Rather,  attention  to  the  centrality  and  climactic  nature  of  the  episode  in  Jn,  together 
with  the  subtlety  of  its  symbolic  imagery,  suggests  that  a  deliberate  contrast  has  been 
drawn  between  Lazarus’  resuscitation  and  Jesus’  resurrection.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  is 
a  resurrection  without  a  cross.  John  was  concerned  to  counter  an  understanding  of  Jesus’ 
resurrection  that  did  not  take  into  full  enough  account  the  glory  of  Jesus’  cross  or  the 
need  to  identify  with  Jesus’  dying. — D.J.H. 

Jn  12:37-40,  §  21-128. 

135.  [Jn  13—17]  G.  Reim,  “Probleme  der  Abschiedsreden,”  BibZeit  20  (1,  ’76)  117- 
122. 

In  the  first  form  ( Erstform )  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  farewell  discourses  were  not  yet 
stamped  by  the  experience  of  persecution,  hatred,  expulsion  from  the  synagogue,  and 
death  within  the  community;  the  Paraclete  material  was  also  lacking  at  that  stage.  The 
Erstform  had  three  principal  elements:  (1)  instruction  of  the  disciples  by  Jesus  about 
love;  (2)  a  riddle  about  the  seeing/not-seeing  of  Jesus,  his  origins  and  his  knowledge;  (3) 
the  prayer  of  Jesus  to  the  Father,  according  to  which  the  disciples  have  confessed  that 
Jesus  has  come  from  God  and  knows  all  things.  The  present  form  (J etztform)  of  this 
material,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Gospel,  has  resulted  from  the  Evangelist’s  combina¬ 
tion  of  his  original  with  portions  of  a  “fourth  Synoptic  Gospel”  in  the  light  of  devel¬ 
opments  within  his  community  (persecution,  expulsion  from  the  synagogue,  etc.)  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  composition  of  the  Erstform.  The  use  of  Ps  69:4  in  Jn  15:25  receives  special 
attention,  and  the  proposed  text  of  the  Erstform  of  chaps.  13 — 17  is  outlined,  together 
v\  ith  a  schematic  presentation  of  the  interruptions  of  the  Erstform  by  the  Synoptic-like 
source. — J.  W.D. 
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136.  A.  T.  Hanson,  “Hodayoth  xv  and  John  17:  a  comparison  of  content  and  form,” 
Hermathena  [Dublin]  118  (’74)  48-58. 

1 QH  15  and  Jn  1 7 ,  which  were  probably  composed  within  a  time  interval  of  not  much 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  have  several  common  themes:  the  community’s  love  for 
God,  God’s  glory,  eschatology,  sacrificial  ministry  for  the  community,  election  and  sep¬ 
aration  from  the  world,  and  the  members  as  related  to  the  leader.  Jn  17,  however,  shows 
some  significant  differences  homlQH  15:  the  decisive  importance  of  Christ,  suffering  as 
a  sign  of  God’s  glory,  the  centrality  of  God’s  love,  and  ecclesiology  as  a  development  of 
Christology.  As  far  as  form  is  concerned,  Jesus  could  have  uttered  Jn  17.  But  the  strong 
predestinarian  element  in  Jn  17  owes  more  to  John’s  link  with  Qumran  (whatever  its 
nature)  than  to  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

137.  [Jn  18 — 19]  V.  C.  Pfitzner,  “The  Coronation  of  the  King — Passion  Narrative 
and  Passion  Theology  in  the  Gospel  of  St  John,”  LuthTheolJourn  10(1,  ’76)  1-12. 

After  describing  the  place  of  the  passion  in  Jn  as  a  whole  and  comparing  Jn  18 — 19 
with  the  Synoptic  passion  narratives,  the  article  singles  out  five  Christological  motifs  as 
especially  significant  in  the  Johannine  passion  story:  the  perfect  Passover  lamb  dying  for 
the  sin  of  the  world,  the  good  shepherd  freely  offering  his  life  for  his  own,  the  Son  who 
perfects  the  will  of  the  Father  to  the  last  detail,  the  judge  of  the  world  and  of  the  power 
of  darkness,  and  the  messianic  king  enthroned  in  glory. — D.J.H. 

138.  F.  Neirynck,  “The  ‘Other  Disciple’  in  Jn  18,15-16,”  EphTheolLov  51  (1,  ’75) 
113-141. 

After  a  detailed  bibliographic  survey  regarding  the  identity  of  the  “other  disciple”  in 
Jn  18:15-16,  the  article  focuses  on  the  parallels  between  the  Johannine  passage  and 
certain  Synoptic  texts.  The  role  and  function  of  the  “other  disciple”  in  Jn  18:15-16  has  to 
do  with  Peter’s  entry  into  the  courtyard  of  the  high  priest.  The  association  of  him  with 
Peter  in  18:15a  shows  some  similarity  with  20:3a,  and  18:15-16  and  20:3-10  should  be 
assigned  to  the  same  layer  of  Johannine  tradition.  . In  both  cases  the  source  can  be  found 
in  a  Synoptic  Peter-story  (Mk  14:54;  Lk  24:12),  and  the  role  of  Peter  is  duplicated  and 
superseded  by  the  alios  mathetes.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  18:15-16  should  be 
attributed  to  none  other  than  the  Evangelist,  who  is  also  held  responsible  for  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  “beloved  disciple”  texts. — D.J.H. 

139.  H.-J.  Venetz,  “Zeuge  des  Erhohten.  Ein  exegetischer  Beitrag  zu  Joh  19,31-37,” 
FreibZeitPhilTheol  23  (1-2,  ’76)  81-111. 

There  are  no  terminological,  stylistic,  or  theological  elements  in  Jn  19:31-37  that  must 
be  considered  non-Johannine,  though  the  Evangelist  may  well  have  used  traditional 
material  for  vv.  34b-35  and  the  OT  citations  in  vv.  36-37.  The  words  hedrakos,  memar- 
tyreken,  and  pisteusete  in  v.  35  indicate  that  the  Evangelist  was  primarily  interested  in 
the  immediate  faith-experience  of  Jesus  as  the  crucified  one  (“the  blood”  in  v.  34)  who 
brings  revelation  and  salvation  (“the  water”  as  in  Jn  4:14).  The  same  insistence  on  the 
significance  of  the  identity  between  the  crucified  and  the  exalted  Lord  is  at  work  in  1  Jn 
5:5-11.  The  death  on  the  cross,  the  exaltation,  and  faith  must  be  seen  as  a  unity  (1  Jn 
5:8).  The  OT  citations  in  Jn  19:36-37  refer  not  only  to  vv.  33-34a  but  also  to  vv. 
34b-35.— D.J.H. 
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140.  M.  Vellanickal,  “Feast  of  the  Resurrection  (Jn  20:1-18).  Identity  of  the  Risen 
Lord,”  Biblebhashyam  2  (1,  ’76)  91-94. 

The  narrative  of  the  empty  tomb  in  Jn  20:1-10  emphasizes  the  identity  of  the  risen 
Lord  with  the  Jesus  of  the  earthly  ministry,  while  the  narrative  of  the  appearance  in 
20:11-18  stresses  the  difference  of  his  risen  state  from  that  of  his  earthly  ministry.  Now 
the  presence  of  Jesus  in  the  believer’s  heart  brings  about  an  intimate  union  through 
knowledge  and  enables  us  to  live  as  real  children  of  God. — D.J.H. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

14 1.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “Is  the  Paul  of  Acts  the  Real  Paul BullJohnRylUnivLibM an  58  (2, 
’76)  282-305. 

When  the  biographical  data,  pastoral  strategies,  and  theological  doctrines  ascribed  to 
Paul  in  Acts  are  compared  with  Paul’s  statements  in  his  own  letters,  the  Paul  of  Acts 
emerges  as  “the  real  Paul,  seen  in  retrospect  through  the  eyes  of  a  friend  and  admirer, 
whose  own  religious  experience  was  different  from  Paul’s  and  who  wrote  for  another 
public  and  purpose  than  Paul  had  in  view  when  writing  his  letters.”  Luke  saw  that  both 
the  progressive  Paul  and  the  conservative  church  of  Jerusalem  contributed  to  the  faith 
and  life  of  the  second-generation  Christian  community.  He  was  more  interested  in  the 
deeper  unity  that  he  discerned  between  them  than  in  the  tensions  which,  distressing  as 
they  were  at  the  time  of  Paul’s  letters,  now  appeared  to  him  to  be  temporary,  superficial, 
and  worthy  to  be  forgotten. — D.J.H. 

142.  E.  Grasser,  “Acta-Forschung  seit  1960,”  TheolRuncL  41  (2,  ’76)  141-194. 

A  survey  of  scholarship  on  Acts  published  in  various  languages  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  is  presented  under  these  headings:  the  state  of  research  in  general,  scholarly  and 
popular  commentaries,  and  texts  (Greek,  Coptic,  others,  the  Western  text,  Semitisms) 
and  sources.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

143.  F.  J.  Schierse,  “Geschichte  und  Geschichten.  Hermeneutische  Uberlegungen  zur 
Apostelgeschichte,”  BibKirch  31  (2,  ’76)  34-38. 

The  stories  in  Acts  demand  from  the  reader  patient  openness,  respect  for  artistic  form, 
tolerance  of  repetition,  ability  to  identify  with  the  stories,  and  willingness  to  respond 
with  action.  Luke  is  especially  interested  in  the  word  of  God,  which  as  a  living  and 
growing  entity  triumphs  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  changes  of  fortune. — D.J.H. 

Acts,  §§  21-105,  107,  109. 

Acts  7,  §  21-284. 

144.  [Acts  9:1-19]  O.  H.  Steck,  “Formgeschichtliche  Bemerkungen  zur  Darstellung 
des  Damaskusgeschehens  in  der  Apostelgeschichte,”  ZeitNTWiss  67  (1-2,  ’76) 
20-28. 

W.  Zimmerli’s  suggestion  that  the  accounts  of  Paul’s  conversion  in  Acts  9:1-19;  22:1- 
21;  26:2-23  belong  to  the  Gattung  of  prophetic  call  found  in  1  Kgs  22:19b-22  and  Isa  6  is 
not  convincing.  Those  OT  narratives  are  concerned  with  taking  up  special  missions,  not 
with  changing  one’s  way  of  life.  Furthermore,  reducing  the  Gattung  to  the  description  of 
the  Lord  s  majesty  together  with  the  visionary’s  reaction  and  sending  forth  fails  to  do 
justice  to  the  contours  of  the  stories  themselves. — D.J.H. 
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Acts  20:7,  §  21-19. 
Acts  22:1-21,  §  21-144. 
Acts  26:2-23,  §  21-144. 
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145.  M.  Bertetich,  “Las  mujeres  en  la  viday  los  escritos  de  san  Pablo,” RevistBib  38 
(1,  ’76)  15-48. 

In  order  to  see  what  the  “status”  of  women  was  in  the  primitive  Christian  com¬ 
munities,  the  study  analyzes  Acts  16:11-15  (Lydia),  18:2-3,  18-19,  24-26  (Priscilla),  and 
Rom  16  (Phoebe  and  the  other  women).  These  texts  show  that  women  occupied  a  very 
important  place  in  the  apostolic  church.  Various  factors,  such  as  the  break  with  the 
synagogue  and  the  poverty  of  the  community,  facilitated  the  evolution  in  their  situation 
from  that  of  women  in  Judaism.  In  its  analysis  of  the  Pauline  texts  this  study  takes  up 
Gal  3:27-28,  which  forms  the  basis  of  future  concrete  applications;  1  Cor  7,  which 
stresses  absolute  reciprocity  in  marriage;  and  1  Cor  11:2-16,  which  does  allow  women  to 
participate  actively  in  liturgical  assemblies.  The  study  treats  the  questions  of  the  “si¬ 
lence”  and  the  “submission”  of  women  in  1  Cor  14:34-35  and  Eph  5:22.  Finally,  it 
examines  the  Pauline  texts  on  virginity  (1  Cor  7),  widows  (1  Tim  5:3-16),  and  other 
women  (1  Tim  3:11).  These  texts  greatly  influenced  later  ecclesiastical  tradition  on  the 
role  of  women  in  the  church. — S.B.M. 

146.  H.  Binder,  “Die  angebliche  Krankheit  des  Paulus,”  TheolZeit  32  (1,  ’76)  1-13. 

Only  a  healthy  person  could  have  borne  as  many  burdens  and  achieved  as  much  as 
Paul  did.  The  assumption  that  he  suffered  from  a  chronic  illness  disregards  the  fact  that, 
for  Paul,  astheneia  refers  to  the  weakness  and  powerlessness  of  the  human  condition, 
not  sickness.  What  is  at  issue  in  Gal  4:13-15  is  Paul’s  existence  “in  the  flesh” — his 
existence  apart  from  God.  The  context  of  2  Cor  12:7-10  demands  that  the  “thorn  in  the 
flesh”  be  interpreted  metaphorically,  as  describing  the  opposition  that  Paul  had 
encountered. — D.J.H. 

147.  M.  Bouttier,  “La  Mystique  de  VApotre  Paul.  Retrospective  et  prospective,” 
RevHistPhilRel  56  (1-2,  ’76)  54-67. 

In  Mystik  des  Apostels  Paulus  (1930),  A.  Schweitzer  argued  that  Paul  resolved  the 
problems  posed  by  the  nonrealization  of  Jesus’  prophecies  about  the  kingdom  with  an 
appeal  to  a  Christ-mysticism.  By  converting  the  eschatology  of  Jesus  into  a  fervent 
mysticism,  Paul  helped  later  generations  to  deal  with  the  delay  of  the  parousia.  The 
transfiguration  of  the  world  and  the  dying  and  rising  with  Christ  were  central  concepts. 
The  principal  weaknesses  of  Schweitzer’s  interpretation  of  Paul  are  the  poor  grasp  of  the 
trajectories  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  theme  of  justification, 
and  the  tendency  toward  an  idealistic  and  even  gnostic  anthropology.  Schweitzer’s 
views  have  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the  Strasbourg  theologians,  O.  Cullmann  and 
T.  Preiss. — D.J.H. 
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148.  A.  Cabaniss,  “The  Gospel  According  to  Paul  ”  EvangQuart  48  (3,  76)  164-167. 

There  is  an  extensive  amount  of  material  about  Jesus  that  we  find  in  Paul’s  corre¬ 
spondence,  written  long  before  the  Gospels.  Information  regarding  Jesus’  life,  his  teach¬ 
ing  and  example,  and  the  meaning  of  his  death  is  presented. — D.J.H. 

149.  A.  Charbel,  “Conversione  e  fede  in  San  Paolo,”  BibOr  18  (1-2,  76)  39-47. 

After  analyzing  the  Pauline  vocabulary  for  conversion,  the  use  of  the  important  terms 
in  their  contexts,  Paul’s  own  conversion  experience  and  that  of  his  converts,  the  final 
section  treats  conversion  as  included  in  faith  and  enriched  by  it.  The  terms  metanoia, 
which  denotes  a  change  of  mental  attitude,  and  epistrophe,  which  refers  to  a  reversal  in 
spirit,  figure  in  the  apostle’s  concept  of  conversion.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  theme 
of  conversion  is  not  as  prominent  in  the  Pauline  writings  as  that  of  faith,  but  the  idea  of 
conversion  receives  fuller  development  through  the  theology  of  faith. — J.J.C. 

150.  M.  de  Merode,  “L’aspect  eschatologique  de  la  vie  et  de  l’esprit  dans  les  epitres 
pauliniennes,”  EphTheolLov  51  (1,  75)  96-112. 

Taking  up  the  OT  notion  of  life  as  communion  with  God,  the  apocalyptists  identified 
life  with  participation  in  the  eschatological  salvation  and  used  it  to  describe  the  complex 
of  good  things  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  age  to  come.  Paul  accepted  the  idea  but  insisted  that 
this  eschatological  life  can  be  experienced  in  the  present  time  through  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  His  viewpoint  is  expressed  at  length  in  Rom  8  and  in  passing  in  Gal  5:25;  6:8; 

1  Cor  15:45. — D.J.H. 

151.  K.  P.  Donfried,  “Justification  and  Last  Judgment  in  ZeitNTWiss  67  (1-2, 

76)  90-110. 

An  expanded  version  of  an  article  published  in  Interpretation  [§  20-851;  see  alsoiVTA 
21,  p.  97].— D.J.H. 

152.  A.-M.  Dubarle,  “Paul  et  l’antifeminisme,”  RevSciPhilTheol  60  (2,  76)  261-280. 

The  lack  of  attention  given  by  Paul  in  his  letters  to  his  mother  and  to  other  women  is 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  ancient  authors  (e.g.  Cicero,  Seneca,  Pliny  the  Younger, 
Josephus).  The  texts  most  often  cited  as  proof  of  Paul’s  antifeminism  (1  Cor  14:34-35; 

1  Tim  2:11-14)  are  very  likely  later,  non-Pauline  interpolations.  While  recognizing  the 
tundamental  equality  of  man  and  woman  (Gal  3:26-28),  he  abides  by  the  social  conven¬ 
tions  of  his  time  (1  Cor  11:2-16)  and  insists  on  mutual  interdependence  of  the  sexes  in 
marriage  (1  Cor  7).  He  takes  his  inspiration  from  Gen  2. — D.J.H. 

153.  L.  Fatum,  “Paulus  og  den  socialpolitiske  konsekvens”  [Paul  and  the  Social- 
Political  Implications  of  his  Message],  DanskTeolTids  39  (2,  76)  106-133. 

A  recent  collection  of  essays  ( Teologi  og  samfund.  Bidrag  til  kritikken  af  den  borgerlige 
teologi  [Theology  and  Society.  Essays  toward  a  Critique  of  Bourgeois  Theology ],  1974) 
by  a  group  at  Arhus  Lniversity  has  brought  into  the  Danish  context  significant  parts  of 
the  debate  about  the  historical-critical  method  and  theological-philosophical  hermeneu¬ 
tics.  In  this  critical  response,  the  value  of  the  debate  is  fully  acknowledged,  but  its 
exegetical  foundations  in  the  above  collection,  especially  with  respect  to  Paul,  are  seen  to 
be  seriously  deficient.  An  apparently  Marxist  social-political  ideology  has  improperly 
reshaped  Paul  and  his  ethical  concerns  for  its  own  benefit  and  support  without  taking 
seriously  the  necessary  task  of  understanding  Paul  in  his  own  historical  situation  and  on 
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his  own  terms.  Such  analysis  must  be  undertaken  before  Paul’s  ethical  statements  can  be 
appropriated  to  new  contexts.  The  first  phase  of  this  twofold  hermeneutical  process  has 
been  ignored,  and  the  bulk  of  this  article  thus  seeks  to  provide  the  necessary 
corrective — an  exegetically  defensible  interpretation  of  two  issues  raised  by  Paul:  (1)  the 
relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  political  structures  (Rom  13:1-7)  and  (2)  the  view  of 
women  (1  Cor  11:2-16). — J.S.H. 

154.  P.  L.  Hammer,  “Canon  and  Theological  Variety:  A  Study  in  the  Pauline  Tradi¬ 
tion,”  ZeitNTWiss  67  (1-2,  ’76)  83-89. 

An  examination  of  themelios  (foundation)  and  sphragis  (seal)  in  Paul’s  letters,  Ephe¬ 
sians  (first  generation  after  Paul),  and  the  Pastorals  (probably  second  generation)  shows 
how  “new  historical  contexts  give  rise  to  new  theological  emphases,  some  of  which  may 
stand  in  theological  tension  and  even  in  conflict.”  Themelios  refers  to  Christ  (1  Cor 
3:10-12),  the  apostles  and  prophets  (Eph  2:20),  and  the  church  with  its  sound  teaching  (2 
Tim  2:19).  Sphragis  describes  the  congregation  (1  Cor  9:2;  2  Cor  1:22),  the  Spirit  (Eph 
1:13),  and  the  OT  Scriptures  (2  Tim  2:19;  cf.  3:15-16).  Given  a  scriptural  canon,  perhaps 
the  only  real  “heresy”  is  to  forget  its  richness  and  deny  the  need  for  theological  variety  in 
the  changing  historical  contexts  of  the  ongoing  community. — D.J.H. 

155.  P.  Jones,  “L’apotre  Paul:  Un  second  Moi'se  pour  la  Communaute  de  la  nouvelle 
Alliance:  Une  Etude  sur  l’Autorite  apostolique  paulinienne,”  FoiVie  75  (1,  ’76) 
36-58. 

The  apostolate  of  Paul  must  be  considered  as  the  eschatological  fulfillment  of  Jewish 
hopes  for  the  coming  of  the  second  Moses.  The  authority  of  Paul  consisted  in  exercising 
the  unrepeatable  role  of  the  one  who  has  received  the  eschatological  revelation  of  the 
new  covenant.  This  revelation,  which  Paul  set  forth  as  the  foundation  for  the  new 
people  of  God,  retains  meaning  and  normative  authority  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
last  days.  The  thesis  is  established  by  investigating  (1)  Paul’s  descriptions  of  himself  as 
the  one  who  planted  and  laid  the  foundation  and  (2)  his  claim  in  2  Cor  3:1 — 4:6  that  his 
office  and  mission  were  superior  to  those  of  Moses. — D.J.H. 

156.  W.  G.  Kummel,  “Albert  Schweitzer  et  l’apotre  Paul,”  RevHistPhilRel  56  (1-2, 
’76)  37-53. 

Schweitzer’s  contribution  to  Pauline  studies  is  little  known,  even  though  he  did  devote 
himself  to  this  area  of  study  alongside  all  his  other  activities  from  1900  to  1930.  Under 
the  influence  of  F.  Spitta  and  T.  Ziegler  and  in  reaction  to  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  the 
essential  traits  of  his  interpretation  of  Paul  were  already  fixed  by  1900.  Reaction  to  his 
Geschichte  der  paulinischen  Forschung  (1911)  was  rather  negative,  and  the  book  had 
little  impact  on  scholarship  up  to  1929.  But  his  Mystik  des  Apostels  Paulus  (1930),  with 
its  thesis  that  Paul  preached  an  eschatological  doctrine  of  salvation  in  continuity  with 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  (though  modified  by  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection),  was  favorably 
received.  His  insistence  on  the  concomitance  of  eschatological  expectation  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  final  salvation  cannot  be  neglected  by  present-day  interpreters. — D.J.H. 

157.  L.  Turrado,  “El  tema  escatologico  en  el  pensamiento  de  san  Pablo,”  Salman- 
ticensis  23  (1,  ’76)  129-161. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  give  a  composite  picture  of  the  salient  points  in  the  Pauline 
eschatological  perspective  as  found  in  all  the  letters  including  Heb.  Having  dealt  with 
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the  new  “aeon”  inaugurated  by  Christ,  the  article  takes  up  the  presentation  in  the 
individual  epistles  of  the  parousia  and  the  final  consummation.  There  is  no  reason  to 
exclude  Jesus’  own  eschatological  statements  as  the  principal  source  of  the  Pauline 
teaching.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  imminence  of  the  parousia,  it  is  clear  that 
Paul’s  thought  changed.  This  change  can  be  detected  in  the  different  points  of  view  in 
the  doctrinal  expositions.  The  idea  of  the  parousia  begins  to  be  “interiorized,”  which 
raises  the  question  of  the  two  eschatologies  in  Paul  and  their  reconcilability.  The  article 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  existential  interpretation  of  the  change  in  Paul’s 
eschatological  perspective,  a  treatment  of  the  literary  genre  of  apocalyptic,  and  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  “eschatological”  world  opened  up  by  the  work  of  Christ. — S.B.M. 

158.  U.  Wilckens,  “Christologie  und  Anthropologie  im  Zusammenhang  der  paulinis- 
chen  Rechtfertigungslehre,”  ZeitNTWiss  67  (1-2,  ’76)  64-82. 

In  Paul’s  writings,  Christology  is  the  basis  of  justification  and  its  real  content.  The 
faith  by  which  a  person  is  justified  is  also  to  be  defined  with  reference  to  its  object  as 
pistis  Chris tou.  In  the  pre-Pauline  tradition,  justification  was  rooted  in  Christology  in 
the  context  of  Christ’s  death  as  atonement  for  sin.  Even  Paul’s  thesis  of  justification  by 
faith  rather  than  by  works  (see  Rom  3:21-26  and  Gal  2:15-21)  was  grounded  in  faith  in 
the  crucified  Christ.  The  concluding  section  explores  the  theological  and  anthropological 
implications  of  Paul’s  insistence  on  the  central  importance  of  Christ’s  atoning  death. — 
D.J.H. 

Paul,  §§  21-19,  41,  61,  129,  141,  212,  255. 

Romans,  1 — 2  Corinthians 

159.  F.  Hahn,  “Das  Gesetzesverstandnis  im  Romer-  und  Galaterbrief,”  ZeitNTWiss 
67  (1-2,  ’76)  29-63. 

In  Romans,  Paul  never  loses  sight  of  the  theme  of  the  Law.  The  powerlessness  of  the 
Law  to  justify  is  first  taken  up  in  2:12 — 3:20,  and  in  3:2 1 — 4:25  its  role  as  witness  and  its 
subordination  to  the  promise  are  developed.  The  Law’s  contribution  to  transgression  is 
raised  in  5:12-21  and  is  examined  in  more  detail  in  chap.  7.  Finally,  in  8:2-4  and 
9:30 — 10:8  the  theme  of  the  Law  is  carried  on  until  the  concluding  remarks  in  13:8-10 
(“love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law”).  In  Galatians,  Paul  discusses  the  Law  with  reference 
to  Gentiles  (2:16;  3:22)  and  to  Jews  (2:15-21;  3:6-25;  4:21-31;  5:14,  23).  The  Law  is 
primarily  a  Jewish  problem  in  Galatians,  but  it  has  universal  relevance  in  Romans.  In 
both  letters,  the  Torah  is  related  to  sin  and  is  incapable  of  bringing  about  life  and 
righteousness.  There  is  always  a  dialectical  tension  between  promise  and  Law. — D.J.H. 

160.  W.  Wuellner,  “Paul’s  Rhetoric  of  Argumentation  in  Romans:  An  Alternative  to 
the  Donfried-Karris  Debate  over  Romans,”  CathBibQuart  38  (3,  ’76)  330-351. 

The  debate  between  K.  P.  Donfried  and  R.  J.  Karris  [§§  19-650—651]  over  whether 
or  to  what  degree  Rom  12:1 — 15:13,  let  alone  the  letter  as  a  whole,  requires  a  specific 
situation  is  methodologically  ill-conceived  and  constitutes  a  false  alternative  between 
theology  and  sociology.  A  more  fruitful  approach  would  be  to  focus  on  the  argumenta¬ 
tive  situation,  i.e.  the  influence  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  discussion  on  the  argumenta¬ 
tive  possibilities  open  to  the  speaker.  Detailed  analyses  of  the  exordium  (1:1-15)  and  the 
peroration  (15:14 — 16:23)  indicate  an  intention  to  affirm  the  communal  values  shared  by 
Paul  and  the  Romans  as  agents  of  faith  throughout  the  world.  The  epideictic  or  demon- 
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strative  genre  is  used  for  educational  rather  than  propagandists  purposes.  A  brief 
overview  of  the  other  portions  of  Rom  confirms  the  importance  of  recognizing  the 
epideictic  form  and  function  of  the  letter,  based  on  the  argumentative  situation  apparent 
in  the  exordium  and  peroration. — D.J.H. 

161.  F.  Salvoni,  “Ateismo  e  Paolo  (. Romani  1,  18-25),”  RicBibRel  11  (1,  ’76)  7-41. 

When  Paul  wrote  this  passage,  he  was  thinking  not  of  atheists,  but  of  idolaters — those 
who  worshipped  the  creature  rather  than  the  creator.  In  modern  times,  however, 
atheism  has  become  widespread  (e.g.  Marxism,  Death-of-God  theology,  etc.)  and 
personality-cults  have  flourished  (e.g.  of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Mao  Tse-tung,  Stalin). 
Nevertheless  God  reveals  himself,  and  his  true  image  is  found  in  Jesus  Christ.  That  is 
why  the  witness  of  the  person  who,  according  to  Paul’s  message,  does  not  make  a  god 
out  of  creatures  but  welcomes  God,  who  reveals  himself  through  creatures,  is  the  most 
telling  refutation  of  the  arguments  proposed  by  the  Death-of-God  theology. — J.J.C. 

162.  A.  Konig,  “Gentiles  or  Gentile  Christians?  On  the  meaning  of  Romans  2:12-16,” 
JournTheolSAfric  15  (’76)  53-60. 

The  interpretations  of  Rom  2:12-16  as  referring  to  Gentiles  who  share  in  salvation  or 
Gentiles  who  do  not  share  in  salvation  fail  to  take  adequate  account  of  the  context  and 
the  train  of  thought  in  which  the  passage  appears.  Rather,  both  context  and  content 
indicate  that  Gentile  Christians  who  share  in  salvation  are  meant. — D.J.H. 

163.  A.  Charbel,  “Ancora  su  Rom  4,25:  Costruzione  semitica?” BibOr  18  (1-2,  ’76)  28. 

There  is  a  type  of  Semitic  parallelism  that  is  not  exactly  synonymous  but  may  be 
described  as  “integrating,”  i.e.  two  statements  have  the  same  idea.  In  the  light  of  this 
parallelism,  Rom  4:25  means  that  death  and  resurrection — the  one  salvific  mystery — are 
the  cause  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  justification.  Other  examples  include  Hos  5:12; 
Rom  10:9,  10.— J.J.C. 

164.  A.  Charbel,  “Rom  4,25:  Morte  e  Ressureigao,  um  unico  Misterio  alvifico,”  Re- 
vistCultBib  12  (3-4,  ’75)  17-28. 

Rom  4:25  is  examined  first  for  its  Semitic  background  particularly  in  the  integrative 
parallelism  of  its  construction  (cf. ,  e.g.  Ps  92:2;  88:1;  Rom  10:9).  From  its  Semitic 
structure  the  Rom  passage  reveals  a  unitary  concept:  death  and  resurrection  as  one 
saving  mystery.  The  article  then  considers  the  efficacy  of  the  death  in  Rom  3:23-26  and 
that  of  the  resurrection  in  1  Cor  15:14,  16-17.  It  concludes  with  a  synthesis  of  the 
exegesis  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  in  St.  Thomas,  and  in  subsequent  interpreters 
to  the  present.  Death  and  resurrection  form  an  inseparable  unity  in  the  work  of  the  love 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Both  are  aspects  of  a  unique  mystery,  of 
one  salvific  event. — S.B.M. 

165.  [Rom  7]  H.  D.  Maultsby,  “Paul,  Black  Theology  and  Hermeneutics,”  Journ 
InterdenomTheolCent  3  (2,  ’76)  49-64. 

The  contemporary  struggle  against  individual  and  institutional  racism  takes  on  new 
meaning  when  understood  in  the  light  of  Paul’s  teaching  on  sin  as  a  cosmic  power  in 
Rom  7.  While  sin  perverts  human  existence  by  enslaving  people,  this  fact  does  not 
abrogate  or  vitiate  the  individual’s  responsibility.  The  tension  between  knowing  the 
right  thing  and  doing  the  right  thing  remains.  The  new  act  of  God  in  Christ,  not  the 
Law,  delivers  mankind. — D.J.H. 
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166.  M.  Byskov,  “Simul  Iustus  et  Peccator.  A  Note  on  Romans  vii.  25b,”  StudTheol  30 
(1,  ’76)  75-87. 

In  Rom  7:25b  the  contents  of  7:7-25a  are  rounded  off,  and  the  way  is  prepared  for  a 
resumption  of  7:6 — the  freedom  to  serve  “in  the  newness  of  the  Spirit,”  which  is  the 
subject  of  chap.  8.  The  dialectics  of  7:25b  do  not  entitle  us  to  look  upon  this  half-verse  as 
a  gloss,  since  we  find  the  same  dialectics  in  the  whole  letter  and  in  fact  in  all  Paul’s 
writings.  Rom  7:7-24  is  not  an  anthropological/philosophical  reflection  based  on  con¬ 
temporary  Jewish  and  Hellenistic/Gnostic  ideas  of  created  and  fallen  mankind.  Rather, 
it  is  an  exposure  of  the  human  situation  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  crucified  Jesus,  especially 
in  his  cry  de  profundis.  Only  the  link  with  the  Creator  and  the  Crucified  can  change  that 
cry  into  the  thanksgiving  of  7:25a. — D.J.H. 

Rom  8,  §  21-150. 

167.  J.  Friedrich,  W.  Pohlmann,  and  P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Zur  historischen  Situa¬ 
tion  und  Intention  von  Rom  13,  1-7 ,”  ZeitTheolKirch  73  (2,  ’76)  131-166. 

A  survey  of  recent  studies,  resulting  in  the  following  interpretation:  Neither  Rom 
13:1-7  as  a  whole  nor  v.  5  in  particular  can  be  shown  convincingly  to  be  an  interpolation 
or  to  have  a  direct  literary  relationship  to  any  other  NT  passages.  The  entire  section  is 
thoroughly  Pauline  and  firmly  embedded  in  its  paraenetic  context  (i.e.  12:3- 16a:  Chris¬ 
tians  in  their  life  together;  12:16b — 13:7:  Christians  in  the  world;  13:8-10:  summary). 
Within  this  framework,  the  command  to  pay  taxes  (13:6-7)  stands  out  as  very  pointed 
and  specific.  It  is  not  a  random  illustration  of  a  general  submission  principle  (vv.  1-5), 
but  rather  it  is  Paul’s  response  to  a  concrete  situation — the  tax  protests  under  Nero 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Annals  13:50-51;  cf.  Suetonius,  Nero  10).  Paul  wants  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  troubles  of  A.D.  49  under  Claudius  (Suetonius,  Claudius  25).  Verse  5  is 
crucial  in  laying  a  basis  for  the  concrete  admonitions  of  vv.  6-7:  Christians  should 
submit  and  pay  taxes  not  out  of  fear  of  punishment  but  from  syneidesis ,  i.e.  from  a  sense 
of  responsibility  as  God’s  people  in  the  world.  The  whole  paraenesis  from  12:2  on 
undergirds  this  injunction.  These  insights  suggest  that  Rom  13  does  not  provide  a 
“Christian  theory  of  the  state,”  but  at  most  an  indirect  witness  (along  with  many  others) 
to  help  us  assess  our  responsibilities  in  our  own  very  different  life  situations. — J.R.M. 

168.  [Rom  13:1-7]  P.  Wells,  “Dieu  Createur  et  Politique,”  RevRef  27  (1,  ’76)  30-44. 

Three  theses  flowing  from  an  analysis  of  Rom  13:1-7  are  developed:  (1)  Government 
exists  in  the  present  world  as  the  result  of  divine  institution.  (2)  As  such,  government  is 
to  be  a  servant  of  God.  (3)  One’s  attitude  toward  government  must  be  determined 
according  to  the  two  preceding  principles.  A  final  section  explores  the  theological  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  theses. — D.J.H. 

Rom  13:1-7,  §  21-153. 

169.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “Eucharist  and  Community  in  First  Corinthians,”  Wor¬ 
ship  50  (5,  ’76)  370-385. 

A  brief  survey  of  1  Cor  10 — 11  reveals  that  a  deep-seated  malaise  in  the  Corinthian 
community  manifested  itself  in  different  facets  of  its  existence.  In  order  to  understand 
what  Paul  said  about  the  Eucharist,  it  is  imperative  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  his 
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vision  of  authentic  community.  The  Christian  community  is  an  organic  unity  in  which 
the  members  are  vitally  related  to  each  other  in  a  common  life.  Its  members  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  compulsion  of  sin  conceived  as  the  false  value  system  of  a  disoriented 
society,  and  thus  they  are  free  to  become  what  God  destined  them  to  be.  To  enter  this 
community  is  to  abandon  the. individualism  of  self-affirmation.  [To  be  continued.] — 
D.J.H. 

170.  [1  Cor  7:2]  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  “Does  the  New  Testament  Condemn  Sexual  Inter¬ 
course  Outside  Marriage?”  TheolStud  37  (3,  ’76)  478-479. 

The  only  possible  meaning  of  porneia  in  1  Cor  7:2  is  illicit  sexual  intercourse.  While  it 
may  be  correct  to  state  as  B.  J.  Malina  does  [§  16-770]  that  porneia  does  not  have  the 
precise  meaning  of  “fornication,”  in  the  context  of  1  Cor  7:1-7  porneia  includes  what  is 
meant  by  “fornication”  as  it  is  used  today.  Thus  Paul  does  not  provide  support  for 
lessening  of  standards  regarding  premarital  conduct. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor  11:2-16,  §  21-153. 

171.  P.  Coleman,  “The  Translation  of  paredidoto  in  1  Co  11:23,”  ExpTimes  87  (12, 
’76)  375. 

The  NEB’s  translation  of  en  te  nykti  he  paredidoto  in  1  Cor  11:23  as  “on  the  night  of 
his  arrest”  is  inconsistent  with  its  rendering  of  paradidomi  elsewhere,  obscures  the 
presence  of  the  imperfect  tense,  and  excludes  the  possibility  that  the  passive  is  a  circum¬ 
locution  for  divine  action. — D.J.H. 

172.  [1  Cor  15:35-58]  A.-N.  Zakopoulos,  “Athanasia  tes  Psyches  e  Anastasis  tou 
Somatos”  [Immortality  of  the  Soul  or  Resurrection  of  the  Body],  DeltBihMel  3  (10, 
’75)  109-126. 

In  1  Cor  15,  Paul  begins  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  historical  event  and  tries 
to  explain  “the  way  and  the  nature  of  the  risen  body”  by  means  of  the  analogy  of  the  seed 
and  the  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ.  There  is  disagreement  among  modern 
scholars  concerning  possible  Hellenistic  and  Platonic  influences  on  Paul’s  concept  of  soul 
and  body  as  expressed  in  2  Cor  5:1-10.  More  persuasive  is  the  interpretation  of  those 
who  hold  to  a  fundamental  unity  of  thought  in  both  of  these  Pauline  texts.  Entirely 
different  from  the  Platonic  idea  that  the  soul  is  immortal  by  nature,  Paul’s  teaching  is 
that  the  resurrection  is  the  mystery  of  the  spiritual  transfiguration  of  the  whole 
person — a  work  and  a  gift  of  God  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ. — Th.S. 

2  Cor  3:1— 4:6,  §  21-155. 

2  Cor  5:1-10,  §  21-172. 

2  Cor  12:7-10,  §  21-146. 

Galatians — Philemon 

173r.  F.  Mussner,  Der  Galaterbrief  [NTA  18,  pp.  392-393;  §  19-1041rJ. 

A.  van  Roon,  The  Authenticity  of  Ephesians  [ NTA  19,  p.  397], 

M.  Barth,  “Die  Einheit  der  Galater-  und  Epheserbriefs,”  TheolZeit  32  (2,  ’76)  78- 
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91. — The  salt  of  M’s  commentary  is  in  the  doctrine  of  justification,  the  pepper  in  the 
polemic  against  erring  Christians  (not  Jews),  and  the  culinary  artistry  in  the  skillful 
blending  of  historical-critical  and  theological  argumentation.  After  describing  M’s  basic 
positions  and  surveying  the  exegetical  highlights,  six  questions  regarding  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Gal  are  posed.  The  powerful  arguments  adduced  by  van  R  for  three 
stages  of  composition  in  Eph  (Paul,  secretarial  reworking,  final  redaction)  can  stand  by 
themselves  and  are  not  merely  elements  in  the  debate  about  the  author  and  origin  of 
Eph.  The  relative  harmony  between  the  two  interpreters  (one  a  Catholic,  the  other  a 
Protestant)  reflects  the  dialectical  unity  of  content  in  Gal  and  Eph. — D.J.H. 

Gal,  §  21-159. 

174.  S.  Sabugal,  “El  primer  autotestimonio  de  Pablo  sobre  su  conversion:  Gal 
1,1.11-17  (Damasco  [1,17]:  <iciudad  de  Siria  o  region  de  Qumran?),”  Augus- 
tinianum  15  (3,  ’75)  429-443. 

i 

The  article  contains  the  substance  of  the  author’s  monograph  of  Paul’s  conversion 
[NTA  20,  p.  372;  see  also  §  20-167].  Dealing  first  with  the  theological  problem  of  the 
account  of  the  conversion  in  Gal  1:1,  11-17,  the  article  notes  that  the  revelation  is 
markedly  soteriological  and,  on  the  Pauline  redactional  level,  is  not  necessarily  identifi¬ 
able  with  the  revelation  of  some  twenty  years  previous  to  it.  In  the  passage  in  Gal  it  is 
the  divine  origin  of  Paul’s  gospel,  not  its  content,  that  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
account.  The  divine  good  pleasure  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  conversion.  The  revelation, 
though  private,  is  not  necessarily  a  wholly  internal,  mystical  experience.  Dealing  next 
with  the  historical  problem  of  the  passage,  the  article’s  main  concern  is  “Damascus.” 
The  evidence  in  Gal  points  to  a  “Damascus”  outside  the  Nabatean  rule  and  within  reach 
of  Jerusalem.  Qumran,  “the  land  of  Damascus,”  was  such  a  place. — S.B.M. 

Gal  4:13-15,  §  21-146. 

175r.  K.  M.  Fischer,  Tendenz  und  Absicht  des  Epheserbriefes  [NTA  18,  p.  247; 

§  19-1043r]. 

M.  Barth,  TheolLitZe.it  101  (5,  ’76)  355-359. — The  major  service  of  this  work  is  its 
clarification  of  the  relationship  between  Ephesians  and  proto-gnostic  elements.  It  also 
rescues  the  letter  from  being  described  inaccurately  as  “early  catholic.”  On  three  impor¬ 
tant  matters,  however,  it  is  open  to  criticism:  (1)  The  Pauline  and  deutero-Pauline  uses 
of  mysterion  are  closer  to  Jewish  apocalyptic  than  to  the  mystery  religions.  (2)  The 
argument  regarding  Sophia  as  redeemed  by  a  savior  is  not  strong  enough  to  establish  the 
thesis  that  the  Sophia  myth  and  the  Christ-church  myth  in  Eph  5:22-33  have  exactly  the 
same  structure.  (3)  The  notion  of  an  anti-episcopal  tendency  on  the  basis  of  Eph  2:20  and 
4:11  is  essentially  an  argument  from  silence. — D.J.H. 

Eph,  §§  21-173r,  179. 

176.  J.  Szlaga,  “  ‘Zbudowani  na  fundamencie  apostolow  i  prorokow.’  Problemy  eg- 
zegetyczne  Ef  2,  19 — 22  (‘Costruiti  sopra  il  fondamento  degli  Apostoli  e  dei 
profeti.’  Problemi  esegetici  Ef.  2,  1£— 22),”  CollTheol  46  (1,  ’76)  46-65. 

Paul  drew  the  metaphor  in  Eph  2:19-22  from  the  theological  environment  of  the 
intertestamental  period  begun  already  by  the  post-exilic  prophets.  A  new  temple  and 
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new  covenant  would  emerge  based  on  the  spiritual  transformation  of  the  chosen  people. 
Jesus  effected  this  through  his  blood  and  extended  membership  in  the  chosen  people  to 
all.  Individual  churches  were  established  by  the  twelve  apostle-prophets,  who  can  be 
called  the  “foundation”  because  the  stability  and  strength  of  the  communities  they 
established  derive  from  Christ,  the  underpinning  of  the  foundation. — J.P. 

Eph  5:22-33,  §  21-299. 

177.  A.  Charbel,  “EF  5,25:  Um  Novo  Argumento  em  Defesa  do  Matrimonio  Cris- 
tao?”  RevistCultBib  12  (3-4,  ’75)  46-49. 

A  description  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  marital  union  envisioned  between 
Yahweh  and  the  chosen  people  and  its  continuation  and  perfecting  in  the  union  between 
Christ  and  the  church  shows  the  significance  of  the  “as”  in  Eph  5:25.  The  love  between 
married  persons  is  unitive,  faithful,  fecund,  perpetual,  and  therefore,  indissoluble. — 
S.B.M. 

178.  C.  J.  A.  Lash,  “Where  Do  Devils  Live?  A  Problem  in  the  Textual  Criticism  of 
Ephesians  6,12,”  VigChrist  30  (3,  ’76)  161-174. 

In  the  7th-century  Syriac  version  (made  by  Jacob  of  Edessa)  of  the  39th  Cathedral 
Homily  of  Severus  of  Antioch,  mention  is  made  of  the  interpretation  of  the  last  words  in 
Eph  6:12  as  “under  heaven.”  The  interpretation  involves  reading  hypouraniois  instead 
oiepouraniois.  This  reading,  though  rejected  out  of  hand  by  Severus,  is  supposed  by  the 
Peshitta  and  may  well  have  been  that  of  the  Old  Syriac.  It  also  turns  up  in  the  Sahidic 
and  Ge’ez  versions  and  in  the  writings  of  Gregory  of  Elvira.  But  Severus  maintained 
that  the  devils  live  in  the  sky  and  considered  the  change  to  be  otiose  because,  for  him, 
the  meaning  of  epouraniois  was  “in  the  sky.” — D.J.H. 

179.  J.  Ernst,  “From  the  Local  Community  to  the  Great  Church,  Illustrated  from  the 
Church  Patterns  of  Philippians  and  Ephesians,”  BibTheolBull  6  (2-3,  ’76)  237-257. 

In  Phil,  the  church  is  neither  presented  as  a  divine,  self-subsisting  institution  nor  as 
having  a  juridical  organization  and  structured  offices.  In  Eph,  the  church  has  themati¬ 
cally  become  the  divine  institution  of  salvation  and  is  viewed  as  the  place  of  the  Christ- 
encounter.  The  conspicuous  discontinuity  between  these  two  representations  of  the 
church  disappears  in  the  presence  of  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  stands  above  the 
community  and  is  present  in  the  mystery  of  the  church.  Christology  is  the  source,  the 
original  foundation,  and  the  dominant  theme  in  the  various  church  metaphors.  [The 
German  original  of  this  article  appeared  in  J.  Hainz  (ed.),  Kirche  im  Werden 
(1976).]— D.J.H. 

Phil  1:19-20,  §  21-27. 

180.  P.  Lamarche,  “Structure  de  l’epitre  aux  Colossiens,”  Biblica  56  (4,  ’75)  453-463. 

The  different  outlines  into  which  translators  and  commentators  have  divided  Col  are 
imprecise  and  do  not  correspond  to  the  movement  of  the  text.  The  following  structure  is 
proposed:  (1)  introduction  (Col  1:1-20),  in  which  these  three  themes  are  announced  and 
then  developed  in  reverse  order:  thanksgiving,  prayer,  and  news  received;  (2)  basis  of 
the  epistle  (1:21 — 2:15),  treating  the  following  subjects,  again  developing  them  in  re¬ 
verse  order:  transformation  by  God  in  Christ,  warning,  proclamation  of  the  hope  of  the 
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gospel;  (3)  application  (2:16 — 4:1),  in  which  three  sections  can  be  distinguished:  practices 
(2:16 — 3:2),  the  realm  of  morality  in  general  (3:3-17),  and  the  condition  of  life  proper  to 
each  (3:18 — 4:1);  (4)  conclusion  (4:2-18).  Though  the  epistle  is  tightly  structured,  the 
variety  of  means  employed  (parallelism,  concentric  constructions,  etc.)  lends  elasticity  to 
the  composition  and  offers  many  clues  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  epistle. — S.B.M. 

181.  R.  F.  Collins,  “The  Church  of  the  Thessalonians,”Tow^5^wd  5  (4,  ’75)  336-349. 

The  church  as  seen  in  1  Thes  “consists  of  the  elect  of  God,  of  those  who  have  been 
called  within  the  purview  of  salvation  history.  It  is  a  community  of  the  final  times, 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  for  those  days  which  come  between  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Parousia.  It  is  a  community  of  believers  whose  faith  is  a  result  of  God’s  work 
and  a  response  to  the  gospel  which  has  been  proclaimed.  It  is  a  distinct  religious 
brotherhood  whose  members  are  bound  together  by  ties  of  brotherly  love.  It  is  an 
ordered  community  whose  members  come  together  in  liturgical  assembly.” — D.J.H. 

182.  J.  Coppens,  “Miscellanees  bibliques.  LXXX.  Une  diatribe  antijuive  dans 
I  Thess.,  II,  13-16  ”  EphTheolLov  51  (1,  ’75)  90-95. 

The  principal  arguments  cited  by  B.  A.  Pearson  [§  15-961]  and  others  for  considering 
1  Thes  2:13-16  as  a  deutero-Pauline  interpolation  are  presented  and  examined  critically 
with  reference  to  B.  Rigaux’s  Saint  Paul.  Les  epitres  aux  Thessaloniciens  (1956).  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  refusing  to  attribute  the  passage  to  Paul.  The  Ioudaioi  are  the 
“false”  Jews  who  oppose  the  gospel  (see  2  Cor  11:24;  Gal  2:13;  Rom  2:28;  Phil  3:2). — 
D.J.H. 

183.  M.  Adinolfi,  “Le  frodi  di  1  Tess.  4,  6a  e  l’epiclerato,”  BibOr  18  (1-2,  ’76)  29-38. 

To  defraud  and  to  take  advantage  of  one’s  neighbor  has  usually  been  interpreted  as 
referring  to  money  matters,  but  the  context  deals  with  sexual  offenses.  H.  Baltensweiler 
[§  8-257]  believes  that  Paul  had  in  mind  a  Greek  legal  custom,  by  which  in  the  absence 
of  sons,  a  daughter  would  become  the  sole  heir  to  her  father’s  property.  In  order  that  the 
goods  might  not  pass  to  another  house,  the  law  gave  the  nearest  of  kin  the  right  to  her 
hand.  The  results  were  frequent  marriages  among  close  relatives,  especially  between 
uncles  and  nieces,  a  multiplicity  of  divorces  and  law  suits,  and  violent  seizure  of  prop¬ 
erty,  etc.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  apostle  was  alluding  to  this  custom.  In  brief, 
pleonektein  in  1  Thes  4:6a  might  refer  to  sexual  sin,  forbidding  adultery  and  other  illicit 
actions,  or  it  might  refer  to  the  problems  connected  with  certain  inheritance  customs. — 

J.J.c. 

184.  F.  Marin,  “Pequena  apocalipsis  de  2  Tes  2,  3-12,”  EstEcl  51  (196,  ’76)  29-56. 

This  study  of  the  little  apocalypse  pericope  in  2  Thes  2:3-12  is  in  two  parts:  an 
exposition  of  the  mind  of  Paul  in  the  pericope  itself,  and  an  exegesis  of  the  passage.  The 
pericope  in  2  Thes  is  an  explanation  of  1  Thes  5:1-10.  Situated  at  the  center  of  2  Thes,  it 
constitutes  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  epistle.  Paul  does  not  satisfy  the  chronological 
curiosity  of  the  Thessalonians  but,  precisely  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  “when”  of 
the  parousia,  urges  them  to  be  vigilant.  The  pericope’s  A-B-A'  structure  deals  with  the 
lawless”  (vv.  3 b-7) ,  the  judgment  (v.  8ab),  and  the  signs  that  accompany  the  “lawless” 
(vv.  9-12).  As  a  complement  to  this  second  part,  the  article  examines  the  term  “parousia” 
in  the  NT  in  Mt  24,  Jas  5,  2  Pet,  1  Jn,  1  Cor,  and  1  and  2  Thes.— S.B.M. 
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185.  A.  Cousineau,  “Le  sens  de  ‘presbuteros’  dans  les  Pastorales,”  SciEsp  28  (2,  ’76) 
147-162. 

A  study  of  each  occurrence  of  the  term  presbyteros  in  the  Pastorals  and  the  use  of  the 
term  presby tenon  in  1  Tim  4: 14  to  designate  a  college  of  presbyters  leads  to  the  following 
conclusions:  (1)  Presbyteros  in  the  Pastorals  can  have  a  secular  sense  without  any  techni¬ 
cal  overtones  (1  Tim  5:1-2).  (2)  1  Tim  5:17-25  must  be  seen  in  its  entirety  as  referring  to 
the  presbyters.  (3)  In  Tit  1:5-9  the  author  makes  no  distinction  between  “presbyter”  and 
“bishop,”  reflecting  the  less  developed  organization  of  the  church  in  Crete  compared  to 
that  in  proconsular  Asia.  (4)  In  1  Tim  4: 14  the  author  affirms  that  it  is  by  the  imposition 
of  hands  of  the  college  of  presbyters  {presby terion)  that  Timothy  was  invested  with  his 
ministry.  (5)  The  author  of  the  Pastorals  respected  the  individual  character  of  the 
different  communities  and  did  not  seek  to  impose  uniformity  on  their  organizations.  (6) 
Neither  Timothy  nor  Titus  represents  the  type  of  monarchical  episcopacy.  Rather,  they 
wrere  the  apostolic  delegates  of  Paul  and,  as  such,  were  not  permanently  incorporated 
into  the  hierarchy. — S.B.M. 

186.  B.  Reicke,  “Chronologie  der  Pastoralbriefe,”  TheolLitZeit  101  (2,  ’76)  81-94. 

The  origin  of  the  Pastorals  is  best  explained  if  Paul  is  viewed  as  their  author  or  as  the 
one  giving  directions.  The  many  agreements  in  biographical  and  geographical  data 
between  the  Pastorals  on  the  one  hand  and  Acts  and  the  older  Pauline  letters  on  the 
other  hand  constitute  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  Pauline  authorship.  Detailed 
analysis  of  this  information  suggests  that  1  Timothy  was  written  in  the  summer  of  A.D. 
56,  Titus  in  the  spring  of  58,  and  2  Timothy  from  Caesarea  shortly  before  the  winter  of 
59  or  60.  The  arguments  usually  adduced  against  Pauline  authorship  (literary  style,  the 
concept  of  church  office,  the  nature  of  the  false  teachings)  are  not  decisive.  In  fact,  the 
optimistic  attitude  toward  the  Roman  empire  in  1  Tim  2:1-6  and  Tit  3:1-8  would  have 
been  impossible  after  the  Neronian  persecution  of  A.D.  65. — D.J.H. 

Hebrews 

187.  G.  Mora,  “Ley  y  sacrificio  en  la  carta  a  los  Hebreos,”  RevistCatTeol  1  (1,  ’76) 
1-50. 

(1)  For  the  author  of  Hebrews,  the  old  Law  and  its  sacrifices  are  radically  inefficient 
and  have  been  surpassed.  There  is  an  insurmountable  distance  between  the  external 
rites  and  the  interior  world  where  true  perfection  is  accomplished  through  Christ.  (2) 
The  priesthood  of  Christ  is  like  an  enthronement  obtained  and  realized  by  the  fact  of  his 
personal  existendal  and  ethical  surrender  to  God.  That  means  that  the  essence  of 
Christ’s  priesthood  consists  in  his  own  sacrifice.  The  whole  life  of  Jesus  is  viewed  as  a 
sacrifice — an  absolute,  total,  filial-personal  surrender  to  God’s  will.  Since  the  future- 
celestial  time  of  the  eschatological  perfection  begins  in  Christ,  the  external  sacrifices 
have  been  abolished  and  the  only  authentic  sacrifice  is  true  surrender  of  oneself  to  the 
living  God. — D.J.H. 

188.  L.  Smith,  “Metaphor  and  Truth  in  Hebrews,”  Neu'B la ckfr  57  (672,  ’76)  227-233. 

A  summary  of  the  six  chapters  in  L.  Sabourin’s  Priesthood  (1973),  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  interpretation  of  Hebrews.  Sabourin  is  wrong  to  reject  an  allegorical,  or 
extendedly  metaphorical,  meaning  for  Christ’s  priesthood  in  the  epistle.  His  distinction 
between  the  professional  priest  and  the  natural  priest  is  questionable.  Only  a  metaphori- 
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cal  reading  of  Christ’s  priesthood  gives  full  value  to  the  realized  eschatology  of  Christ’s 
death  and  exaltation. — D.J.H. 

189.  R.  Williamson,  “The  Background  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  ExpTimes  87 
(8,  ’76)  232-237. 

There  are  numerous  parallels  in  the  thought  and  language  of  Heb  to  the  thought  and 
language  of  the  Merkabah  mystics  (e.g.  the  throne  of  God,  angels,  pilgrimage  and 
ascent,  passing  through  the  heavens,  the  heavenly  shrine).  Also,  there  is  a  close  similar¬ 
ity  between  the  picture  in  Heb  of  Christ  offering  his  own  sacrificed  life  on  the  heavenly 
altar  and  the  picture  in  Numbers  Rabbah  12:12  of  Metatron  offering  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  to  atone  for  Israel’s  sins.  Both  Heb  and  Merkabah  mysticism  utilize  the 
language  of  praise  but  say  little  about  the  love  of  God.  While  the  evidence  is  not  strong 
enough  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  a  form  of  lst-century  Merkabah  mysticism  is  the 
background  against  which  the  thought  and  language  of  Heb  can  best  be  interpreted,  it 
does  seem  that  enough  exists  to  make  such  a  hypothesis  probable. — D.J.H. 

190.  J.  W.  Thompson,  “The  Structure  and  Purpose  of  the  Catena  in  Heb  1:5-13,” 
CathBibQuart  38  (3,  ’76)  352-363. 

The  catena  of  OT  quotations  in  Heb  1:5-13  is  an  elaboration  of  the  argument  made  in 
v.  4:  the  exaltation  gives  Christ  a  status  superior  to  the  angels.  Having  cited  three  texts 
to  argue  the  superior  dignity  of  the  Son  (vv.  5-6),  the  author  provided  the  grounds  for 
that  argument  (vv.  7-12)  and  returned  in  v.  13  to  Ps  110:1,  the  text  that  provided  the 
starting  point  for  the  reflections  in  the  catena.  The  author  intended  to  demonstrate  that 
Christ  is  the  one  who  abides.  By  handling  the  texts  with  metaphysical  assumptions  very 
much  at  home  in  the  Platonic  tradition,  the  author  was  able  to  show  that  the  exalted 
Christ  is  eis  ton  aibna  tou  aionos  (v.  8),  that  he  abides  ( diamenei ,  v.  11),  and  that  he  is 
ho  autos  (v.  12).  This  argument,  given  on  metaphysical  grounds,  provides  the  basis  for 
the  paraenesis  in  2:1-4. — D.J.H. 

191.  D.  G.  Peterson,  “The  Situation  of  the  ‘Hebrews’  (5:11 — 6:12)  ”  RefTheolRev  35 
(1,  ’76)  14-21. 

P.  Andriessen’s  interpretation  of  Heb  5:11  [§  19-1048]  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  epei  as  “otherwise”  and  disregards  other  hortatory  passages  in  Heb.  The  spiritual 
lethargy  described  in  5:11  kept  the  readers  in  a  state  of  immaturity  (5:12-14)  from  which 
they  saw  no  need  to  extricate  themselves.  Their  failure  to  make  progress  had  something 
to  do  with  an  inadequate  Christology  (see  10:35-39).  The  difference  in  tone  between  the 
harsh  warning  of  6:4-8  and  the  positive  encouragement  of  6:9-12  should  be  seen  as  an 
instance  of  the  author’s  wise  pedagogical  technique. — D.J.H. 

192.  L.  Sabourin,  “  ‘Crucifying  Afresh  For  One’s  Repentance’  (Heb  6:4-6),”  Bib 
TheolBull  6  (2-3,  ’76)  264-271. 

In  Heb  6:6,  eis  metanoian  should  be  taken  with  anastaurountas  rather  than  with 
anakainizein.  The  author  of  Heb  thus  declared:  “It  is  not  possible  to  crucify  afresh  with 
a  view  to  one  s  repentance,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring.”  Addressing  Jewish-Christians 
thinking  of  returning  to  Judaism,  he  insisted  that  Christ’s  sacrifice  on  the  cross  was 
offered  once-for-all  and  cannot  be  repeated. — D.J.H. 

Heb  6:19-20,  §  21-250. 
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193.  G.  M.  M.  Pelser,  “A  translation  problem — Heb.  10: 19-25,”  Neotestamentica  8 
(’74)  43-53. 

After  a  structural  analysis  and  a  grammatical-exegetical  investigation  of  the  Greek 
text  of  Heb  10:19-25,  the  article  concludes  with  a  new  English  translation  of  that 
passage.  “Having  translated  the  content  of  the  text  fully,  the  translator  can  reproduce 
the  thoughts  and  the  message  of  the  text  in  the  language  of  the  receiver,  with  the  correct 
word  choice  and  syntactic  construction.” — D.J.H. 

194.  [Heb  12:22-24]  W.  J.  Dumbrell,  “  ‘The  Spirits  of  Just  Men  Made  Perfect,’  ” 
EvangQuart  48  (3,  ’76)  154-159. 

The  phrase  pneumasi  dikaion  teteleiomenon  in  Heb  12:23  refers  to  the  totally  re¬ 
deemed  community  of  the  end-time.  As  in  the  Sinai  covenant,  so  in  the  new  covenant 
there  are  angels,  assembled  participants,  a  presiding  Deity,  a  scrutiny,  and  a  mediator. 
The  recipients  of  the  new  covenant  are  reminded  that  what  stretches  before  them  as 
God’s  pilgrim  people  is  eschatological  acceptance. — D.J.H. 


Catholic  Epistles 

195.  J.  Sanchez  Bosch,  “Llei  i  Paraula  de  Deu  en  la  carta  de  Ja,ume,”  RevistCatTeol  1 
(1,  ’76)  51-78. 

The  article  studies  the  five  texts  in  Jas  where  the  word  (of  God)  and  law  are  related: 
1:18,  21,  22-25;  2:8-13;  4:11-12.  James  identifies  his  word  implicitly  with  the  gospel  (by 
means  of  adopted  evangelical,  baptismal,  and  Christological  traditions)  and  explicitly 
with  the  OT  Law.  The  latter  assumption  is  acceptable  for  the  Christian  in  so  far  as  the 
OT  Law  is  considered  as  the  living  word  of  God.  This  theological  approximation  be¬ 
tween  law  and  gospel  is  the  sophisticated  literary  work  of  someone  who  wants  to  cover 
his  pastoral  message  to  a  western  community  with  the  name  and  imagined  thought  of 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord. — D.J.H. 

196.  [Jas  1:9-27]  C.  Vlachos,  “He  Epistole  tes  Dipsychias  [The  Epistle  of  Double- 
Mindedness],”  DeltBibMel  3  (10,  ’75)  134-145. 

The  second  and  final  part  of  a  study  of  the  theme  of  “double-mindedness”  in  James 
[see  §  20-581]  focuses  on  1:9-27.  This  theme  is  seen  as  the  dominant  idea  in  the  whole 
epistle. — Th.S. 

197.  L.  Alonso  Schokel,  “Culto  y  justicia  en  Sant  1,26-27,”  Biblica  56  (4,  ’75) 
537-544. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  today  that  the  clause  “does  not  bridle  his  tongue”  in  Jas  1:26 
is  adversative  or  conditional  to  the  clause  “to  be  religious.”  But  the  opposition  between 
bridling  one’s  tongue  and  helping  widows  does  not  make  much  sense.  After  reviewing 
the  various  attempts  at  a  solution  and  an  acceptable  translation,  this  article  proposes  its 
own.  It  deploys  the  text  of  Jas  1:26-27  according  to  its  syntactic  structure  and  points  out 
its  similarity  to  3:13-18.  The  epistle  defines  several  attitudes  by  contrasting  the  true 
version  with  the  false:  threskeia  (1:26-27),  pistis  (chap.  2),  didaskalia  (3:1-12),  and 
sophia  (3:13-18).  The  article  then  attempts  to  define  the  meaning  of  “bridling  the 
tongue”  by  considering  the  possible  meanings  of  threskeia  and  by  examining  the  evident 
links  of  Jas  with  sapiential  literature  and  with  Isa  1:10-20.  James  defines  true  religion 
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according  to  divine  judgment.  His  definition  is  a  condemnation  of  polylogia  in  dialectic 
opposition  to  charity. — S.B.M. 

198.  I.  Jacobs,  “The  Midrashic  background  for  James  ii.  21-23,”  NTStud  22  (4,  ’76) 
457-464. 

(1)  The  application  of  the  epithet  “friend  of  God”  to  Abraham  in  Jas  2:23  in  connection 
with  the  sacrificing  of  Isaac  presupposes  an  early  exegetical  device  investing  the  phrase 
yr>  ’Ihym  in  Gen  22:12  with  the  broader  connotation  of  love  as  well  as  fear.  (2)  The 
connection  made  in  Jas  2:21-23  between  Gen  15:6  and  Gen  22  reflects  an  interpretation 
of  the  verse  found  also  in  1  Macc  2:52  and  Sir  44:20-21.  Ps. -Philo’s  Biblical  Antiquities 
18:5  illustrates  how  a  Jewish  exegete  in  this  period  linked  Gen  22  with  Gen  15  and 
18.— D.J.H. 

199.  J.  H.  Elliott,  “The  Rehabilitation  of  an  Exegetical  Step-Child:  1  Peter  in  Recent 
Research  ”  JournBibLit  95  (2,  ’76)  243-254. 

The  appearance  of  the  third  edition  of  F.  W.  Beare’s  commentary  The  First  Epistle  of 
Peter  (1970;  1st  ed.,  1947)  offers  the  occasion  for  a  review  of  recent  trends  in  Petrine 
research.  The  new  material  in  this  edition  pertains  mainly  to  recent  text-critical  devel¬ 
opments.  On  questions  of  introduction  and  on  the  general  interpretation  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  Beare’s  commentary  is  substantially  unmodified  from  its  1947  form,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  scarcely  abreast  of  scholarly  developments  of  these  decades.  The  composi¬ 
tion,  message,  and  import  of  the  letter  receive  less  than  their  due  as  long  as  1  Pet  is  seen 
mainly  or  merely  as  an  appendage  of  the  Pauline  corpus.  Form-  and  tradition-criticism 
have  uncovered  the  letter’s  firm  footing  in  diverse  older  traditions,  the  antiquity  of 
which  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  earlier  dating,  perhaps  between  A.D.  70  and  90. 
Historical  and  sociological  analysis  has  pointed  to  the  predicament  of  homelessness  and 
socio-political  alienation  rather  than  an  official  imperial  attack  as  the  setting  and  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  document.  There  is  now  sufficient  evidence  to  suggest  the  existence  of  a 
Petrine  circle,  whose  members  were  responsible  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of 
tradition  particularly  associated  with  the  apostle  Peter. — M.P.H. 

1  Pet  1:3-13,  §  21-8. 

1  Jn  5:5-11,  §  21-139. 


Revelation 

200.  A.  Feuillet,  “Quelques  enigmes  des  chapitres  4  a  7  de  l’Apocalypse.  Suggestions 
pour  Interpretation  du  langage  image  de  la  revelation  johannique,”  EspVie  86 
(32-33,  ’76)  455-459. 

The  twenty-four  elders  in  Rev  4:4  and  elsewhere  in  the  book  are  not  angels.  Rather, 
these  presbyteroi  are  the  saints  of  the  OT,  the  ancestors  of  Christians  in  faith.  This 
interpretation  is  demanded  by  the  descriptions  of  these  figures  (thrones,  white  garments, 
crowns),  the  title  (“elders”)  given  to  them,  and  their  function  in  heaven.  [To  be 
continued. ) — D.J.H. 

201r.  H.  Gollinger,  Das  “Grosse  Zeichen ”  von  Apokalypse  12  [NTA  17,  p.  122], 

A.  M.  Serra,  “Una  monografia  su  Apocalisse  12,”  Marianum  38  (1,  ’76)  19-28. — A 
detailed  analysis  and  critique  of  G’s  work,  which  is  highly  recommended,  concludes 
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with  two  observations:  (1)  More  extensive  use  could  be  made  of  the  Targums  as  parallel 
material.  (2)  There  are  good  reasons  to  maintain  that  the  woman  of  Rev  12  represents 
God’s  people  in  both  the  OT  and  the  NT  and  includes  Mary  in  a  special  manner. — 
J.J.C. 

202.  J.  Pikaza,  “Apocalipsis  XII.  El  nacimiento  pascual  del  Salvador,”  Salmanticensis 
23  (1,  ’76)  217-256. 

Three  distinctive  elements  mark  Rev:  (a)  salvation  is  already  realized;  (b)  this  salva¬ 
tion  is  summed  up  in  the  personal  and  decisive  victory  of  the  lamb;  and  (c)  this  triumph 
is  articulated  in  stages.  Being  at  the  heart  of  the  work,  Rev  12  exemplifies  these  three 
elements  in  the  birth  of  the  son  (12:5),  the  defeat  of  the  dragon  (12:1-11),  and  the 
dragon’s  offensive  against  those  who  “bear  testimony  to  Jesus”  (12:17).  The  present 
article  studies  the  birth  of  the  son  on  three  levels:  (1)  The  message  of  the  myth  of  the 
redeemer-hero’s  birth  in  Christianity  is  quite  different  from  that  in  paganism;  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  the  birth  of  the  son  inaugurates  a  way  of  salvation.  (2)  The  pangs  of  birth  reflect 
OT  themes  of  eschatological  tribulation;  salvation  is  portrayed  as  a  future  childbirth.  (3) 
The  reality  of  the  Christian  does  not  consist  of  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  rhythms 
of  divine  being,  nor  of  simple  hope,  but  it  is  a  dialectic  between  the  victory  of  Jesus  and 
the  definitive  irruption  of  his  reign.  The  article  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the 
polyvalence  of  the  woman  symbol  in  Rev  12  and  the  application  of  that  symbol  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  to  Mary. — S.B.M. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

203.  S.  Aalen,  “Bibelteologier  til  Det  nye  testamente”  [Biblical  Theologies  of  the  New 
Testament],  TidsTeolKirk  47  (1,  ’76)  21-46. 

A  critical  survey  of  several  theologies  of  the  NT  that  have  appeared  since  Bultmann’s 
Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (1953).  With  the  historical-critical  method  in  crisis, 
biblical  theology  cannot  remain  scientifically  neutral,  but  must  take  place  in  dialogue 
with  the  church’s  teaching  throughout  the  ages.  Among  the  works  surveyed,  only  K.  H. 
Schelkle’s  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  I-IV/ L.  ( 1967-1974)  has  done  this.  The  current 
work  of  M.  Hengel  and  P.  Stuhlmacher  represents  a  new  orientation  within  NT  theol¬ 
ogy  and  Christology  by  trying  to  clarify  the  basic  hermeneutical  question  in  the  study  of 
the  NT.— J.S.H. 

204.  R.  B.  Gaffin,  “Systematic  Theology  and  Biblical  Theology,”  W estTheolJ ourn  38 
(3,  ’76)  281-299. 

Reflections  on  the  relationship  between  systematic  and  biblical  theology  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  tradition,  with  special  attention  to  the  views  of  G.  Vos  and  J.  Murray.  (1) 
Biblical  theology  focuses  on  revelation  as  a  historical  activity  and  so  challenges  system¬ 
atic  theology  to  do  justice  to  the  historical  character  of  revealed  truth.  (2)  Biblical 
theology  is  indispensable  to  systematic  theology  because  biblical  theology  is  regulative  of 
exegesis.  (3)  It  is  proper  to  apply  the  noun  “theology”  to  parts  of  the  actual  revelation 
process  recorded  in  Scripture.  In  view  of  objections  that  can  be  raised  against  the  term 
“systematic  theology,”  it  may  be  best  to  discontinue  its  use  and  substitute  “biblical 
theology”  to  designate  the  comprehensive  statement  of  what  Scripture  teaches  (dogmat¬ 
ics),  always  insuring  that  its  topical  divisions  remain  sufficiently  broad  and  flexible  to 
accommodate  the  results  of  the  redemptive-historically  regulated  exegesis  on  which  it  is 
based. — D.J.H. 
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205.  B.  Klappert,  “Horen  und  Fragen:  Georg  Eichholz  als  theologischer  Lehrer,” 
EvangTheol  36  (2,  ’76)  101-121. 

Eichholz  emphasized  the  importance  of  relating  exegesis  to  systematics  in  such  a  way 
that  God  is  understood  as  the  one  who  addresses  humanity  in  the  variety  of  its  experi¬ 
ences.  G.  E.  Lessing,  followed  by  R.  Bultmann,  taught  the  opposite.  Both  assigned 
relative  insignificance  to  contingent  history  in  their  endeavor  to  assert  the  priority  of 
reason  (Lessing)  or  self-understanding  (Bultmann).  Lessing’s  view  is  gnostic  and  leads  to 
a  closed  system  in  which  theology  ceases  to  be  anticipatory  (it  no  longer  asks),  and  the 
biblical  text  becomes  a  victim  of  subjectivity  (it  is  no  longer  heard).  The  history  of  forms, 
as  displayed  by  form-criticism,  is  in  reality  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  ipsissima  vox 
meets  us  as  the  viva  vox.  Inherent  in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  history  of  God’s 
involvement  with  humanity.  All  history — past,  present,  and  future — derives  meaning 
from  God’s  justifying  act  in  Jesus  Christ.  Christology  is  therefore  unthinkable  without 
Israel’s  history  (Rom  9 — 11).  Thus  Christology  is  interpreted  by  justification,  not,  as 
Bultmann  maintains,  justification  by  Christology.  Christology  will  not  be  turned  into 
ideology  when  it  is  heard  from  the  text  and  not  as  an  expression  of  special  interests,  for 
the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  service  of  proclamation. — F.W.D. 

206.  R.  T.  Osborn,  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Bible  in  Recent  American  Theology,” 
DukeDivSchRev  41  (2,  ’76)  57-72. 

For  neo-orthodox  theologians,  the  Bible  was  the  word  of  God  and  the  necessary  and 
sufficient  ground  of  theological  existence.  The  alternative  to  this  biblical  theism  was  a 
natural  theology  authorized  by  universal  human  experience  (e.g.  P.  Tillich,  H.  R. 
Niebuhr,  process  theology).  There  is  now  a  strong  current  in  “liberation  theology”  (e.g. 
F.  Herzog,  J.  P.  Miranda)  that  is  distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of  contemporary 
theology  precisely  by  its  fundamental  dependence  upon  the  Bible. — D.J.H. 


Christology 

207.  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “El  Mesias  y  la  realizacion  de  la  justicia  escatologica,”  Salman- 
ticensis  23  (1,  ’76)  61-84. 

A  constant  idea  in  the  OT  is  divine  intervention  in  history  on  behalf  of  justice  and 
against  injustice.  The  article  discusses  first  how  Yahweh  reveals  himself  in  the  OT  as 
the  “God  of  justice”  and  the  liberator  from  injustice.  It  then  takes  up  the  hope  of  an 
eschatological  justice  in  Yahweh’s  final  judgment,  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  In  its  third  part  the  article  deals  with  the  realization 
of  this  eschatological  justice,  which  forms  part  of  the  messianic  hope  that  is  seen  both  as 
fulfilled  in  Christ  and  as  in  process  of  realization.  After  treating  both  of  these  aspects  in 
general,  the  article  concentrates  on  Jn  5:21-30,  especially  on  “now  is,”  “life,”  and  “will 
live”  in  the  pericope. — S.B.M. 

208.  G.  Jonquieres,  “Jesus,  un  Mesias  diferente,”  TeolVida  17  (1-2,  ’76)  35-47. 

Messianism  is  a  form  of  hope,  an  expression  of  a  fundamental  longing  of  humanity. 
Taking  its  starting  point  from  modern  sociology  and  the  study  of  messianic  movements 
and  messiahs,  the  article  examines  messianism  in  the  OT  and  notes  the  different  forms  it 
took  there.  In  the  NT  it  is  neither  sufficient  nor  ultimately  correct  to  say  that  Jesus 
rejected  the  political  aspect  of  messianism  and  kept  only  the  spiritual.  Jesus  was  a 
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different  Messiah.  It  was  not  the  title  that  shaped  the  life  story,  but  the  life  story  that 
transfigured  the  meaning  of  the  title.  Messianism  is  the  hope  that  comes  from  God  and 
constantly  transforms  society,  and  the  messianism  in  revelation  is  but  a  parable  of  this 
active  hope. — S.B.M. 

209.  O.  Knoch,  “Die  Heilsbedeutung  des  Todes  Jesu,”  TheolPraktQuart  124  (3,  ’76) 
221-237. 

A  survey  of  redemption  terminology  in  Paul’s  letters,  Jn,  1  Pet,  Heb,  and  Lk-Acts 
indicates  that  in  Jesus’  saving  death  the  frightful  state  of  humanity  before  God  and 
God’s  incomprehensible  love  for  people  were  unveiled.  Witness  to  the  gospel  of  freedom 
through  Jesus’  death  (the  “narrative  structure”  of  Christian  soteriology)  must  be  the 
starting  point  of  any  modern  presentation  of  redemption.  The  second  part  of  the  article 
explores  the  theological  implications  for  preaching  redemption  today. — D.J.H. 

210.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  “The  Fulfilment  Theme  in  the  New  Testament,”  JournTheol 
SAfric  14  (’76)  6-16. 

At  the  root  of  the  early  church’s  application  of  OT  texts  to  Jesus  as  their  fulfillment 
was  the  conviction  that  in  him  were  the  climax  and  complete  realization  of  a  relationship 
prefigured  in  the  OT.  Jesus  was  viewed  as  the  ultimate  pattern  of  right  relationship  with 
God.  The  Son  of  Man  as  the  suffering  and  destined-to-be- vindicated  figure  and  the  Son 
of  God  as  precisely  the  same  figure  seen  in  terms  of  his  relationship  with  the  Father  are 
conspicuous  examples  of  OT  realities  fulfilled  in  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

211.  J.  M.  Nutzel,  “Zum  Schicksal  der  eschatologischen  Propheten,”  BibZeit  20  (1, 
’76)  59-94. 

R.  Pesch’s  assertion  [§  18-823]  that  NT  writers  had  available  to  them  a  pre-Christian 
pattern  of  martyrdom,  resurrection,  and  ascension  in  Jewish  texts  about  eschatological 
prophets — a  pattern  that  was  then  applied  to  Jesus — founders  on  a  close  examination  of 
the  texts  he  cites.  As  M.  Hengel  has  indicated  [§  18-827],  these  texts  are  themselves 
nearly  all  post-Christian.  A  comparison  of  Apocalypse  of  Elijah  34:3 — 35:21  and  Rev 
11:3-13  shows  that  the  earliest  Christians  were  indeed  familiar  with  a  Jewish  prophetic 
figure  who  would  come  to  do  battle  with  evil  on  earth,  suffer  a  fatal  defeat,  and  then  be 
raised  from  the  dead,  but  the  motif  of  ascension  is  missing  from  this  expectation.  The 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  has  all  three  elements  but  fails  to  apply  them  all  to  any  single  person 
or  group  except  Jesus  himself.  The  Sibyllines,  Lactantius  ( Divinae  Institutiones 
7.17.1-3),  Vitae  Prophetarum,  and  the  Arabic  Life  of  Shenoute  also  lack  the  full-blown 
scheme  for  any  figure  before  Jesus.  The  Baptist  traditions  in  the  NT  (especially  Mk 
9:11-13;  6:14-16)  provide  more  support  than  the  extrabiblical  material  for  Pesch’s  con¬ 
tentions,  but  here  as  well  his  conclusions  are  too  hastily  drawn.  The  texts  are  too  few 
and  too  ambiguous  to  demonstrate  more  than  the  bare  possibility  that  such  a  pattern 
existed  prior  to  Jesus’  own  death  and  resurrection. — J.W.D. 

212.  W.  Schrage,  “Theologie  und  Christologie  bei  Paulus  und  Jesus  auf  dem  Hinter- 
grund  der  modernen  Gottesfrage,”  EvangTheol  36  (2,  ’76)  121-154. 

Is  Christology  without  theology  legitimate?  That  is,  can  one  dispense  with  God  when 
speaking  of  Jesus?  Evidence  from  the  Pauline  writings  suggests  a  negative  answer:  (1)  In 
the  older  confessional  forms,  God  is  the  subject  of  activity  in  connection  with  Jesus 
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Christ.  (2)  Paul  uses  terminology  interchangeably,  referring  at  times  to  God  and  at  other 
time  to  Jesus.  But  certain  terms  are  used  exclusively  of  God,  and  God’s  pre-eminence  is 
maintained  especially  in  Paul’s  eschatology.  (3)  Anthropology  and  soteriology  are  inti¬ 
mately  linked  with  Christology  and  theology.  (4)  Christology  presupposes  OT  affirma¬ 
tions  about  God.  (5)  Humanity  projects  a  view  of  deity  in  glory,  but  God  reveals  himself 
in  connection  with  the  crucifixion.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  also  gives  negative  indications: 
(1)  The  kingdom  of  God  is  central  in  Jesus’  thought.  (2)  The  kingdom  of  God  is  linked 
with  Jesus,  but  God  remains  supreme.  Jesus  is  not  God’s  successor,  for  he  insists  on 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God.  (3)  God  is  not  a  bloodless  abstraction,  but  a  You  who  fills 
the  hands  of  beggars.  (4)  Divine  love  and  human  love  are  not  identical,  nor  is  God 
experienced  only  in  human  sympathy.  (5)  God,  as  creator  and  provider,  comes  in  upset¬ 
ting  ways,  climaxing  in  his  resurrection  of  Jesus.  It  must  be  concluded  that  neither  Jesus 
nor  Paul  presents  a  God  who  is  legitimated  by  worldly  standards. — F.W.D. 

Christology,  §§  21-43,  246. 

Church  and  Ministry 

213.  K.  Berger,  “Volksversammlung  und  Gemeinde  Gottes.  Zu  den  Anfangen  der 
christlichen  Verwendung  von  ‘ekklesia,’  ”  ZeitTheolKirch  73  (2,  ’76)  167-207. 

Influenced  by  Hellenistic  as  distinct  from  classical  models,  Jewish  and  Christian 
ekklesiai  centered  on  discourse  and  were  characterized  by  praise  of  the  king  (i.e.  God) 
and  respect  for  his  messengers  (i.e.  priests,  elders,  apostles).  In  the  NT,  ekklesia  be¬ 
comes  not  simply  an  assembly  gathered  at  a  particular  time,  but  a  fixed  group — the  new 
people  of  God.  Several  factors  contributed  to  this  crucial  change:  (1)  the  conditions  of 
participation  in  the  cultic  assembly  (Deut  23:2-9)  had  come  to  function  as  conditions  for 
belonging  to  Israel;  (2)  ekklesia  became  associated  with  such  group  designations  as 
kletoiy  eklektoi,  and  hagioi\  (3)  the  notion  of  the  heavenly  ekklesia  as  a  continuing  reality 
(e.g.  Heb  12:23)  helped  give  the  ekklesia  on  earth  an  identity  as  a  people.  Closely  related 
to  this  last  factor  is  the  idea  of  ekklesia  as  an  eschatological  future  assembly.  Ekklesia 
and  basileia  are  closely  parallel  concepts  in  the  NT  (e.g.  the  conditions  for  entrance  are 
the  same  for  each,  1  Cor  5:11;  6:9-10).  In  some  very  early  passages,  the  realization  of  the 
kingdom  occurs  precisely  in  the  gathering  of  the  final  ekklesia  (Didache  9:4,  Mt  16:18). 
More  often,  ekklesia  is  present  and  basileia  future.  Paul  (except  in  Rom)  sees  it  this  way, 
but  the  more  primitive  concept  is  that  both  terms  are  eschatological.  The  distinction  is 
simply  that  basileia  views  the  final  redemptive  event  in  relation  to  God,  while  ekklesia 
views  it  in  relation  to  his  holy  and  gathered  people. — J.R.M. 

214.  E.  Bishop,  “The  Assembly,”  RestorQuart  18  (4,  ’75)  219-228. 

An  examination  of  terms  such  as  leitourgia,  eusebeia,  threskeia,  proskyneo,  and 
latreuo  in  the  NT  shows  that  worship  encompasses  the  whole  of  the  Christian’s  relation¬ 
ship  and  service  to  God.  Therefore,  the  concept  of  the  assembly  as  a  “worship  service”  is 
completely  foreign  to  the  NT.  The  Lord’s  Supper,  in  its  intended  meaning,  epitomizes 
the  real  character  and  purpose  of  the  Christian  assembly.  As  an  expression  of  commun¬ 
ion,  it  portrays  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  mutual  concern  that  should  characterize  the 
assembly.  As  a  proclamation  and  reminder  of  the  saving  deeds  of  Christ,  it  contributes 
to  the  central  aim  of  the  assembly,  which  is  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ. — 
D.J.H. 
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215.  S.  Brown,  “Koinonia  as  the  Basis  of  New  Testament  Ecclesiology?”  OneChrist  12 
(2,  ’76)  157-167. 

The  use  of  koinonia  and  its  cognates  in  the  NT  suggests  that  the  notion  does  have 
ecclesiological  significance.  For  Paul,  the  Christian’s  sharing  in  Christ  is  related  both  to 
the  present  unity  of  the  church  and  to  the  future  consummation  to  which  the  church  as 
an  eschatological  community  tends  by  its  very  nature.  Furthermore,  the  ecclesiological 
significance  of  koinonia  in  relation  to  the  collection  should  not  be  ignored.  1  Jn  1:3,  6-7  is 
of  obvious  ecclesiological  relevance,  though  its  use  of  koinonia  to  express  the  horizontal 
relationship  existing  among  Christians  is  quite  unusual  in  the  NT.  Finally,  there  are 
indications  that  the  problem  of  “the  Church  and  the  churches”  existed  in  NT  times. — 
D.J.H. 

216.  T.  E.  Crane,  “The  Petrine  Trajectory  in  The  New  Testament, ”  AusCathRec  53 
(2,  ’76)  153-163. 

In  the  NT  writings,  Peter  is  presented  in  his  relationship  with  the  earthly  Lord,  in  his 
relationship  with  the  risen  Lord,  in  the  church  after  the  departure  of  the  risen  Lord  up  to 
his  own  death,  and  in  the  church  after  his  own  death  up  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of 
the  NT  documents.  The  cumulative  effect  of  the  biblical  passages  is  impressive:  Peter’s 
prominence  is  willed  by  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

217.  J.  Herten,  “Amt  und  Gemeinde  im  Neuen  Testament.  Neue  Versuche  iiber  ein 
altes  Thema,”  TheolGeg  19  (3,  ’76)  165-173. 

A  discussion  of  recent  books  by  G.  Hasenhiittl,  K.  Kertelge,  M.-A.  Chevallier,  G. 
Dautzenberg,  J.  Hainz,  U.  Brockhaus,  and  H.  Merklein  on  the  relation  between  church 
office  and  community  in  the  NT.  These  studies  indicate  the  development  of  a  new 
interconfessional  consensus  that  goes  beyond  the  old  opposition  between  the  spiritual 
church  and  the  official  church. — D.J.H. 

2 18.  J.-M.  Leonard,  “Invitation  a  la  prudence  dans  l’emploi  de  l’expression  ‘Peuple  de 
Dieu,’  ”  CommViat  19  (1-2,  ’76)  35-60. 

(1)  The  NT  calls  Christians  “the  people  of  God”  only  in  1  Pet  2:10.  The  expression  is 
rare  in  the  OT;  its  original  context  was  the  assembly  near  the  ark  or  the  tent.  (2)  Related 
OT  expressions  like  “my  people”  or  “his  people”  occur  in  the  contexts  of  covenant, 
defense  of  the  weak,  and  royal  ideology.  (3)  Only  in  Rom  9:26  is  an  OT  text  (Hos  2:1) 
having  one  of  these  expressions  quoted.  The  church  is  the  people  of  God  in  the  measure 
in  which  it  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the  NT,  the  theme  of  the  kingdom  seems  to  have 
replaced  the  OT  theme  of  the  people  (see  Rev  5:9-10).  The  body  of  the  article  develops 
these  theses,  cautions  Christians  about  appropriating  “people  of  God”  for  themselves, 
and  provides  six  charts. — D.J.H. 

219.  G.  M.  Soares  Prabhu,  “The  New  Testament  Church  and  the  Economic  Libera¬ 
tion  of  Man,”  Jeevadhara  32  (’76)  198-210. 

While  the  NT  cannot  give  us  a  blueprint  for  economic  liberation,  it  does  give  us  the 
values  and  principles  on  which  such  a  blueprint  can  be  drawn.  The  early  church’s 
attitude  toward  the  economic  realities  of  life  reflects  the  eschatological  detachment  of 
Jesus’  sharp  directive:  “Seek  first  his  kingdom”  (Mt  6:33).  Even  the  vigorous  protests 
against  the  injustices  of  the  rich  in  Jas  1:9-10;  2:5-7;  5:1-6  are  inhibited  by  apocalyptic 
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passivism.  The  social  action  of  the  NT  church  remains  at  the  level  of  organized  charity 
and  economic  relief,  though  elements  of  social  critique  and  reform  are  present. — D .J.H. 


Various  Themes 

220.  A  Alegro,  “La  mujer  en  camino  de  realizarse,”  RevistBib  38  (1,  ’76)  3-13. 

In  Lk  11:27  Jesus  indicates  that  there  are  relations  deeper  and  more  important  than 
the  merely  maternal.  While  it  does  not  contain  a  complete  formulation  of  women’s 
liberation,  the  Bible  does  give  expression  to  women’s  important  role  in  the  plan  of 
salvation.  The  article  traces  the  socio-cultural  background  of  the  OT  and  then  shows 
how,  despite  its  “masculine”  predominance,  the  OT  centers  the  hope  of  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  in  a  woman.  The  NT  complements  what  we  find  in  the  OT.  The  divine  irony 
uses  the  lowly  and  the  despised  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  love  (Lk  1:51).  Eph  5:21 
provides  a  good  synthesis  of  the  mutual  and  vital  need  that  man  and  woman  have  for 
each  other.  There  is  a  diversity  of  potential  but  to  one  common  end. — S.B.M. 

221.  B.  G.  Boschi,  “Problemi  della  famiglia  nella  Bibbia,”  SacDoc  20  (79,  ’75)  395- 
417. 

This  study  of  various  customs  and  problems  connected  with  the  family  focuses  on  the 
question  of  divorce,  examining  the  biblical  data  and  the  patriarchal,  Israelite,  and 
Jewish  family  units.  According  to  Jewish  law,  the  husband  could  send  away  his  wife;  the 
proper  term  for  this  is  repudiation,  not  divorce.  In  the  NT,  monogamy  and  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  divorce  are  manifest  and  reflect  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (Mk  10:2-12).  When  Paul 
advised  the  believing  spouse  to  allow  the  unbelieving  partner  to  leave,  he  was  not 
opening  the  gate  to  a  new  marriage,  but  was  permitting  separation  (1  Cor  7:15-16). 
Finally,  the  exceptive  clauses  (Mt  5:32;  19:9)  do  not  allow  divorce;  they  refer  to  an 
invalid  marriage. — J.J.C. 

222.  W.  D.  Davies,  “Jerusalem  et  la  Terre  dans  la  tradition  chretienne,”  RevHist 
PhilRel  55  (4,  ’75)  491-533. 

Jesus  paid  little  attention  to  the  traditional  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  relation  between 
Yahweh,  Israel,  and  the  land.  For  Paul,  salvation  was  localized  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  the  Christian  community  rather  than  the  land  was  central.  The  geographical  indica¬ 
tions  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  reflect  Jesus’  historical  setting;  theories  that  attribute  only 
a  theological  significance  to  them  are  not  convincing.  The  Fourth  Gospel  criticizes  the 
“holy  places”  (see  Jn  8:56-59;  1:51;  4:19-26;  9:1-12;  10:40-42),  though  its  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation  opens  the  door  to  the  veneration  of  sacred  places.  The  NT  passages  that 
speak  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Gal  4:21-27;  Heb  12:18-24;  Rev)  are  concerned  with  a 
spiritual  and  transcendent  reality.  While  the  NT  witness  is  detached  from  the  land  of 
Israel,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple,  the  history  and  theology  of  Christian  faith  demand 
an  interest  in  these  realities.  In  the  NT,  wherever  Christ  is  or  has  been  is  a  holy  place; 
the  holy  place  has  been  personified  in  Christ. — D.J.H. 

223.  W.  D.  Davies,  “The  Significance  of  the  Law  in  Christianity,”  Concilium  98 
(’74-’75)  24-32. 

Early  Christian  morality  had  as  its  point  of  reference  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and 
living  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  Its  vertical  dimensions  included  appropriation  of  the 
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saving-event,  imitation  of  Jesus,  and  an  eschatological  reference.  Its  horizontal  dimen¬ 
sions  were  expressed  in  the  Christian  community  and  in  the  application  of  specific  moral 
teachings  to  life.  The  elements  of  the  NT  moral  teaching  are  all  to  be  interrelated,  for  “in 
this  interrelationship  is  their  strength  and  health,  their  mutual  correction  and  their 
safeguard  against  misleading  distortion  and  enthusiasm.”  [L.  Jacobs’s  article  on  the 
significance  of  the  Law  in  Judaism  appears  as  a  companion  piece  in  the  same  issue  (pp. 
17-24).]— D.J.H. 


224.  F.  de  la  Calle,  “Los  lfmites  de  la  conciencia  moral.  Reflexiones  a  la  luz  del  N. 
Testamento,”  BibFe  2  (5,  ’76)  185-200. 

In  the  Gospels  the  unique  and  absolutely  valid  norm  of  morality  is  a  person:  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  For  Mark  the  objective  norm  is  “following.”  For  Matthew  it  is  set  down  as 
laws,  but  the  unique  focus  is  the  good  of  the  other.  Luke  expresses  the  practical  ideal  of 
the  Christian  community  as  a  consequence  of  the  coming  of  the  Spirit.  The  Fourth 
Gospel’s  objective  norm  is  to  “love  one  another  even  as  I  have  loved  you”  (Jn  13:34). 
Thus  the  field  of  morality  is  exclusively  that  of  human  relations.  But  what  characterizes 
Christian  morality  is  its  axiology,  its  hierarchy  of  values,  established  on  a  double  princi¬ 
ple:  (1)  in  Christianity  God  reveals  himself;  and  (2)  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  highest 
human  expression  of  that  revelation.  The  second  part  of  the  article  discusses  the  func¬ 
tion  of  conscience,  citing  the  Pauline  usage  of  the  term  and  the  theological  consequences 
deriving  therefrom. — S.B.M. 

225.  J.  M.  Ford,  “Biblical  Guidelines  to  Marian  Devotion, ” RevRel  35  (3,  ’76)  360-371. 

When  the  biblical  material  about  the  mother  of  Jesus  is  read  against  the  historical, 
economic,  social,  and  religious  background  of  lst-century  Palestine,  Mary  appears  as  a 
vital  historical  figure  and  as  a  woman  of  surpassing  courage,  incredible  flexibility,  and 
expanding  consciousness. — D.J.H. 

226r.  G.  Greshake  and  G.  Lohfink,  Naherwartung — Auferstehung — Unsterblich- 
keit  [NTA  20,  p.  250]. 

A.  Schmied,  “Ein  Losungsversuch  zum  Problem  der  Naherwartung.  Fragen  der 
Eschatologie,”  TheolGeg  19  (3,  ’76)  173-181. — An  exposition  and  critique  of  Lohfink’s 
thesis  that  the  moment  of  death  is  the  event  in  which  people  today  experience  Jesus’ 
expectation  of  the  imminent  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Lohfink’s  refusal  to  ignore 
the  NT  data  on  Jesus’  eschatological  expectation  and  his  willingness  to  explore  its 
theological  implications  are  praiseworthy.  Yet  it  is  debatable  whether  the  temporal 
proximity  of  the  kingdom  was  a  central  element  in  Jesus’  preaching  and  whether  Jesus 
held  fast  to  this  belief  until  his  death.  Furthermore,  the  theological  interpretation  of  the 
last  things  is  somewhat  onesided  and  seems  to  demand  that  Jesus  saw  his  death  as  an 
eschatological  experience  from  the  start  of  his  ministry. — D.J.H. 

227.  A.  J.  Hultgren,  “Covenant  Consciousness  and  Social  Conscience  in  Biblical 
Perspective,”  LuthQuart  28  (1,  ’76)  30-44. 

The  Mosaic  covenant  was  the  basis  for  moral  reform  and  social  conscience  in  the 
thought  and  message  of  the  prophets.  After  the  exile,  the  individual  and  eschatological 
elements  of  the  covenant  became  increasingly  prominent.  Jesus,  who  was  self¬ 
consciously  a  part  of  the  covenant  people,  tried  to  show  that  covenant  consciousness  is  a 
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basis  for  neither  exclusiveness  nor  excusing  oneself  from  doing  God’s  will  in  life’s  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Paul  attacked  the  consequences  of  understanding  the  covenant  merely  in 
terms  of  a  code  of  law.  While  Jesus  and  Paul  were  not  social  reformers  in  the  modern 
sense,  both  overcame  religious  sexism,  transgressed  the  bounds  of  ethnocentricity,  and 
had  caustic  words  for  the  greedy  and  the  selfish. — D.J.H. 

228.  R.  W.  Jenson,  “The  Mandate  and  Promise  of  Baptism,”  Interpretation  30  (3,  ’76) 
271-287. 

The  baptism-mandate  that  Scripture  puts  on  us  is  extraordinarily  stark.  Baptism  in 
Jesus’  name  is  assumed  to  be  a  well-known  act,  the  undergoing  of  which  is  by  the  Lord’s 
will  indistinguishable  from  repentance  and  entrance  into  the  church  and  the  performing 
of  which  is  inseparable  from  prosecuting  the  mission.  While  there  is  no  one  NT  interpre¬ 
tation  of  baptism,  there  is  one  NT  way  of  interpreting  baptism.  (1)  Interpretation  of 
baptism  is  a  function  of  the  interpreter’s  understanding  of  the  church.  (2)  For  those  to  be 
baptized,  the  interpreting  is  pure  promise-making.  (3)  For  those  already  baptized,  a 
past-tense  biographical  fact  is  used  to  interpret  believing  existence  as  a  whole.  (4)  The 
purpose  of  both  interpretings  is  to  prevent  the  subjectivizing  of  belief.  (5)  Baptism  is 
thus  described  as  an  alteration  in  the  neophyte’s  reality.  (6)  This  change  is  effected  by  the 
Lord’s  presence.  These  six  structural  characteristics  should  inform  our  own  gospel- 
interpretation  of  baptism. — D.J.H. 

229.  J.  Jervell,  “Den  oppstandnes  and.  Talen  om  Den  Hellige  And  i  Det  nye  testa¬ 
ment”  [The  Spirit  of  the  Risen  One.  Treatment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New 
Testament],  NorskTeolTids  77  (1,  ’76)  19-32. 

In  early  Christian  experience,  charismatic  phenomena  were  understood  as  concrete 
influences  of  the  Spirit.  But  they  were  seen  also  as  experiences  of  the  Risen  One,  for  it 
was  not  possible  to  distinguish  between  Jesus  and  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  and  all  charis¬ 
matic  manifestations  were  tied  to  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  From  this 
common  foundation,  Luke,  Paul,  and  John  give  dissimilar  but  clear  pictures  of  what  the 
Spirit  means.  In  Acts,  Luke  reflects  most  of  the  features  shared  by  the  lst-century 
church.  He  shows  how  the  church  was  almost  completely  guided  through  revelations, 
visions,  dreams,  and  miracles  (Acts  2,  10 — 11).  Paul,  with  personal  experience  of  the 
ecstatic  and  charismatic,  expands  the  understanding  of  what  these  are  and  what  they 
imply.  Thus,  the  Spirit  functions  in  many  of  his  major  theological  concerns:  Law, 
justification,  love,  freedom.  For  John,  discussion  of  the  Spirit  is  discussion  of  God,  what 
he  is  and  does.  John  has  no  interest  in  the  ecstatic  and  enthusiastic,  but  the  Spirit  is  still 
bound  up  with  Jesus’  resurrection.  Jesus’  words  are  Spirit  (Jn  6:63). — J.S.H. 

230.  W.  Kern,  “Christ  sein  heisst  miteinander  essen,”  GeistLeb  49  (4,  ’76)  241-249. 

Taking  its  inspiration  from  F.  Mussner’s  comment  in  Der  Galaterbrief  (1974)  that 
being  Christians  means  eating  together,  the  article  discusses  the  OT  notion  of  meal, 
Jesus’  eating  with  tax-collectors  and  sinners,  the  Eucharist,  and  the  importance  of 
communal  meals  in  the  development  of  Christian  freedom. — D.J.H. 

231.  V.  Kesich,  “The  Biblical  Understanding  of  Man,”  GkOrthTheolRev  20  (1-2,  ’75) 
9-18. 

An  examination  of  Gen  1 — 2  along  with  selected  passages  from  Paul’s  letters  illus- 
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trates  the  Bible’s  insistence  on  the  importance  of  differentiating  between  the  sexes,  on 
obedience  as  the  constant  effort  to  grow  in  God’s  image,  on  the  body  as  the  person  as  a 
whole,  and  on  the  unity  and  totality  of  human  existence. — D .J.H. 

232.  J.  Konings,  “A  Mulher  no  Novo  Testamento,”  RevistCultBib  12  (3-4,  ’75)  5-16. 

The  article  examines  the  principal  NT  texts  dealing  with  women  in  general  (Gal  3:28; 
1  Cor  11:2-16;  etc.),  with  marriage  and  divorce,  with  virginity,  and  the  Virgin  Mother. 
In  its  last  section  it  examines  “bride”  and  “spouse”  as  images  of  the  new  people  of  God. 
It  concludes  that  the  NT  does  not  show  any  specific  interest  in  our  present-day  prob¬ 
lems.  Woman  is  not  a  problem  for  the  authors  of  the  NT,  nor  is  there  any  real  anti¬ 
feminism  in  it. — S.B.M. 

233.  G.  Lohfink,  “Der  Ursprung  der  christlichen  Taufe,”  TheolQuart  156  (1,  ’76) 
35-54. 

The  practice  of  baptism  in  the  early  church  cannot  be  traced  to  the  activity  or 
command  of  Jesus,  the  ritual  immersions  of  the  Qumran  community,  or  Jewish  proselyte 
baptism.  Rather,  its  administration  by  another  person,  its  orientation  toward  Israel,  and 
its  absolute  unrepeatability  suggest  that  the  rite  practiced  by  John  the  Baptist  was  taken 
over  by  the  church.  Like  John’s  baptism,  Christian  baptism  emphasized  the  gathering 
and  preparation  of  Israel  for  the  imminent  end.  But  the  notion  “in  the  name  of  Jesus” 
gave  baptism  a  Christological  orientation  and  made  it  not  only  a  sealing  for  the  coming 
judgment  but  also  the  symbolic  appropriation  of  the  present  salvation  proclaimed  by 
Jesus. — D.J.H. 


234.  N.  M.  Loss,  “Bibbia  e  sessualita.  Una  situazione  ‘moderna’  interroga  la  Parola  di 
Dio  scritta,”  Salesianum  38  (2,  ’76)  285-325. 

An  extensive  survey  and  critique  of  biblical  teaching  on  the  subject  finds  that  Scrip¬ 
ture  tends  to  give  minor  importance  to  sexuality  and  that  with  the  passage  of  time  the 
treatment  of  it  became  more  spiritualized,  especially  in  the  NT,  where  the  union  of 
Christ  and  the  church  is  proposed  as  the  model  for  Christian  marriage.  The  article 
concludes  that  the  Bible  restricts  permissible  sexual  activity  to  the  married  state;  that 
though  the  biblical  teaching  evolved  (e.g.  divorce  allowed  in  the  OT,  forbidden  in  the 
NT),  the  norms  were  fixed  with  the  completion  of  revelation;  and  that  the  biblical 
teaching  regarding  sex  was  not  time-conditioned. — J.J.C. 

235.  A.  Manrique,  “Conciencia  de  ‘resto  fiel’  en  el  cristianismo  primitivo,”  BibFe  2  (5, 
’76)  159-171. 

In  the  OT  there  is  a  historical  remnant  (those  who  survive  calamity)  and  an  es¬ 
chatological  remnant  (the  community  of  the  end-time,  in  which  the  Lord  fulfills  the 
messianic  promises  of  salvation).  In  the  NT  there  is  the  new  Israel  of  God,  which  is 
called  the  “faithful  remnant”  (Gal  6:16;  Rom  9:6-9).  This  article  tries  to  discover  what 
the  consciousness  of  being  “a  remnant  chosen  by  grace”  (Rom  1 1:5)  meant  in  the  nascent 
community.  After  examining  the  notion  of  the  “remnant”  of  the  people  of  God  together 
with  that  of  the  promise  and  realization  of  a  new  and  true  Israel  in  the  OT,  it  turns  to  the 
awareness  of  being  the  “faithful  remnant,”  “the  church  of  God,”  in  the  primitive  church. 
Having  reviewed  the  evidence  in  the  Synoptics  and  Jn,  in  the  Pauline  communities,  and 
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in  the  rest  of  the  NT,  the  article  concludes  that  the  community  of  the  elect  and  redeemed 
is  one,  presented  first  as  the  eschatological  Israel  and  then  as  the  universal  people  of 
salvation.  The  primitive  community  was  fully  aware  of  the  genuine  continuity  between 
the  old  covenant  and  the  new,  for  there  is  but  one  people  of  God. — S.B.M. 

236.  R.  Roberts,  “Rudolf  Bultmann’s  View  of  Christian  Ethics,”  ScotJournTheol  29 
(2,  ’76)  115-135. 

Bultmann’s  notion  of  radical  obedience  excludes  any  ethic  that  answers  the  question, 
“What  should  I  do?”  Radical  obedience  as  love  of  neighbor  is  characterized  by  self¬ 
transcendence,  openness  to  possibility,  and  encounter.  Since  legalism  is  conceived  as 
any  following  of  ethical  principles,  Bultmann  is  driven  into  a  theoretical  flight  from 
morality  itself.  The  culprit  here  is  obviously  his  concept  of  authenticity  as  the  opposite  of 
morality.  The  notions  of  moral  character,  education,  and  disposition  cannot  be  omitted 
in  Christian  ethics. — D.J.H. 

237.  P.  Sacchi,  “Retribuzione  e  giudizio  fra  ebraismo  e  cristianesimo,”  RivistStorLett 
Rel  9  (3,  ’73)  403-420. 

The  problems  of  retribution  and  salvation  are  so  intimately  linked  that  any  variation 

in  the  conclusions  concerning  one  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  the  other.  The  concept  of 

salvation  underwent  a  sharpening  of  focus  in  passing  from  Judaism  to  Christianity. 

Having  reviewed  the  concept  of  retribution  in  Israel  (especially  in  Qoheleth  and  1  and  2 

Maccabees)  and  the  new  conception  of  justice  in  Qumran,  the  article  turns  to  the 

complex  question  of  retribution  in  the  NT.  Here  the  idea  of  judgment  remains  but  its 

mode  is  quite  new,  because  it  is  no  longer  based  on  the  content  of  the  Law.  The  new 

interpretation  of  sin  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  consists  in  seeing  sin  as  the  sole  impurity. 

Paul,  whose  teaching  is  founded  on  that  of  Jesus,  takes  up  the  question  of  law  and 

liberty.  The  article  concludes  with  an  examination  of'the  Pharisees’  view  of  judgment 

» 

and  retribution.  Here  retribution  (and  also  salvation)  is  not  limited  to  this  world.  The 
just  are  saved  not  because  they  are  just  but  because  they  have  been  justified. — S.B.M. 

238.  S.  Sapp,  “Biblical  Perspectives  on  Human  Sexuality  DukeDivSchRev  41  (2,  ’76) 
105-122. 

An  investigation  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  human  sexuality  as  seen  in  Gen  1 — 3, 
Canticles,  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  Paul’s  letters.  Two  major  themes  emerge:  (1) 
Human  sexuality  is  a  God-given  gift  to  be  used  properly.  (2)  The  male-female  relation¬ 
ship  is  one  of  basic  equality  and  harmony,  though  this  intention  is  thwarted  by  prideful 
disobedience. — D.J.H. 

239.  L.  Simon,  “L’utopie  de  la  resurrection  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,”  FoiVie  74  (2, 
’75)  23-36. 

The  history  of  the  theme  of  hope  and  the  resurrection  in  the  NT  passed  through  four 
major  stages:  Jesus’  hope  for  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  accompanying  disinterest  in 
the  ‘hereafter,”  Paul’s  waiting  for  the  end  of  time,  John’s  concept  of  eternal  life  as  an 
attempt  to  return  to  Jesus’  intentions  while  adopting  the  assumptions  of  Greek  culture, 
and  the  view  in  Jn  21  that  faith  in  the  resurrection  is  always  a  return  to  the  world  and  a 
challenge  to  be  both  creators  of  the  impossible  and  imaginative  doers. — D.J.H. 
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240.  G.  Soares  Prabhu,  “The  New  Testament  as  a  Model  of  Inculturation,” 
Jeevadhara  33  (’76)  268-282. 

The  fact  that  the  NT  reproduces  an  originally  Aramaic  proclamation  in  Hellenistic 
Greek  so  that  the  Greek  text  now  becomes  the  authentic  and  canonical  source  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Aramaic-speaking  Jesus  is  a  measure  of  the  early  church’s  commitment 
to  inculturation.  Furthermore,  the  theologies  of  the  NT  have  been  determined  by  the 
various  cultural  situations  (Palestinian  Judaism,  Hellenistic  Judaism,  Hellenism)  that 
the  early  church  encountered  in  its  missionary  penetration  of  the  Hellenistic  world. 
“Because  it  was  open  to  all  cultures  the  New  Testament  was  slave  to  none,  but  con¬ 
fronted  all  as  the  redemptive  judgment  of  God.” — D.J.H. 

241.  J.  Stepien,  “Das  Apostolat  in  biblischer  Sicht,”  CollTheol  45  (special  issue,  ’75) 
75-85. 

Besides  the  official  or  institutional  apostolate  in  the  NT,  there  is  a  general  apostolate 
to  which  all  in  communion  with  Christ  are  called.  The  general  apostolate  has  its  biblical 
roots  in  the  call  addressed  to  all  people,  the  sending  of  the  remnant,  and  union  with 
Christ.  It  cannot  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the  hierarchy  or  played  off  against  it. — 
D.J.H. 

242.  C.  Vendrame,  “A  Morte  na  Visao  Biblica  do  Homem,”  RevistCultBib  12  (3-4, 
’75)  29-45. 

The  idea  of  death  is  intimately  linked  to  the  biblical  view  of  humanity.  The  article 
takes  up  (1)  the  biblical  idea  of  the  human  person  ( basar ,  nepes ,  and  ruah  in  the  OT; 
soma ,  psyche,  sarx,  dsvdpneuma  in  the  NT),  (2)  death  in  the  OT,  (3)  survival  after  death 
(the  question  of  the  repa’im),  (4)  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  (5)  the  biblical  attitude 
toward  death.  For  the  Christian,  death  opens  the  door  to  the  beyond  where  Jesus 
preceded  us.  It  is  he  who  delivers  us  from  the  bondage  of  the  “fear  of  death”  (Heb 
2:15).—  S.B.M. 

243.  F.  Vouga,  “Reconciliation  avec  la  mort.  Essai  sur  la  maniere  dont  le  Nouveau 
Testament  parle  de  la  mort  "Bulletin  du  Centre  Protestant  d’Etudes  [Geneva]  28 
(1-2,  ’76)  30-46. 

The  topic  is  discussed  under  two  major  headings:  life  in  Christ,  reconciliation  with 
death.  Convinced  that  we  now  live  in  eschatological  times,  the  NT  writers  are  more 
interested  in  the  style  of  life  brought  about  by  resurrection  faith  here  and  now  than  in 
existence  after  death.  What  is  essential  is  to  live  in  the  hope  and  certitude  of  encounter¬ 
ing  the  one  who  has  given  sense  to  our  lives  from  even  before  our  births. — D.J.H. 

244.  A.  S.  Wood,  “Evangelism  in  the  New  Testament,”  EpworthRev  3  (3,  ’76)  50-57. 

(1)  According  to  the  NT,  to  evangelize  is  to  set  forth  Jesus.  When  this  is  done  in  the 
strength  of  the  Spirit,  an  effect  is  invariably  produced.  Evangelism  is  a  major  aspect  of 
the  church’s  mission.  (2)  Two  factors — admonition  and  invitation — in  the  evangelistic 
proclamation  of  Jesus  were  reproduced  in  the  evangelistic  preaching  of  the  apostolic 
church.  (3)  The  overall  missionary  scheme  of  the  early  church  was  to  plant  the  gospel 
where  it  had  not  been  heard  before  and  to  make  each  evangelized  center  into  a  center  of 
evangelization.  Yet  the  dynamic  supplied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  ultimate  factor  in 
Christian  evangelism. — D.J.H. 
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245r.  J.  N.  Sevenster,  The  Roots  of  Pagan  Anti-Semitism  in  the  Ancient  World  [NTA 
20,  p.  385]. 

R.  Leistner,  Antijudaismus  im  Johannesevangelium?  [NTA  20,  p.  237]. 

R.  R.  Ruether,  Faith  and  Fratricide:  The  Theological  Roots  of  Anti-Semitism 
(New  York:  Seabury,  1974,  $9.50)  ix  and  294  pp. 

D.  R.  A.  Hare,  RelStudRev  2  (3,  ’76)  15-22. — Extensive  summaries.  While  Seven- 
ster’s  book  makes  no  breakthrough  to  new  conclusions,  it  nonetheless  constitutes  a 
useful  contribution  by  providing  a  more  extensive  base  for  the  findings  of  M.  Simon  and 
others.  Leistner’s  conclusion  that,  for  John,  Israel  as  a  whole  was  not  reprobate  is 
acceptable,  but  he  does  not  adequately  deal  with  the  question  of  why  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  selected  “the  Jews”  as  a  polemical  term.  NT  scholars  may  dispute  Rueth- 
er’s  exegesis  of  a  number  of  passages,  but  her  main  point  stands  firm:  The  Christological 
midrash  of  the  early  Christians,  with  its  “anti-Judaic  left  hand,”  provided  no  theological 
space  for  a  continuing  Judaism. — D.J.H. 

246.  C.  H.  Talbert,  “The  Myth  of  a  Descending-Ascending  Redeemer  in  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Antiquity,”  NTStud  22  (4,  ’76)  418-440. 

(1)  A  myth  of  a  heavenly  redeemer  who  descended  and  ascended  in  the  course  of 
his/her  saving  work  existed  in  pre-Christian  Judaism  and  alongside  1st-  and  2nd-century 
A.D.  Christianity.  It  took  a  multiplicity  of  forms  (e.g.  Wisdom,  Angel,  Logos,  Son)  with 
the  different  varieties  depending  on  the  degree  of  syncretism  existing  at  a  given  time  and 
place.  In  its  extreme  form  the  diverse  traditions  ran  together  so  that  communities 
conceived  of  one  redeemer  who  was  many-named.  (2)  A  survey  of  noncanonical  (Justin 
Martyr,  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Sibylline  Oracle  8,  Epistula  Apostolorum,  Tertullian, 
Odes  of  Solomon)  and  canonical  (Paul’s  epistles,  Heb,  Jn)  witnesses  suggests  that  the 
early  Christian  myth  of  a  descending-ascending  redeemer  was  taken  over  from  Hellenis¬ 
tic  Judaism. — D.J.H. 


Archaeology 

247.  N.  Avigad,  “A  Bulla  of  King  Jonathan,”  IsrExplJourn  25  (4,  ’75)  245-246,  plate 
26. 

The  bulla,  whose  provenience  is  unknown,  has  an  inscription  running  from  the  upper 
left  down  around  a  palm-tree  to  the  upper  right  and  reading  in  paleo-Hebrew  script 
yhwntn  mlk — Jehonathan  (the)  king.  Its  discovery  confirms  the  suggestion  that  Alexan¬ 
der  Jannaeus  had  two  seals,  a  regal  one  and  a  priestly  one.  It  also  marks  the  first 
appearance  of  the  palm-tree  in  Jewish  symbolic  art. — D.J.H. 

248.  H.  K.  Beebe,  “Domestic  Architecture  and  the  New  Testament,”  Bib  Arch  38  (3-4, 
’75)  89-104. 

The  conveniences  of  corbelled  staircases,  hooded  doorways,  and  private  cisterns 
linked  with  comforts  afforded  by  bathrooms,  toilets,  and  hypocausts  must  have  greatly 
improved  living  conditions  in  Palestine  in  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods.  The 
insula  style  of  planning,  efficient  water  systems,  painted  walls,  the  triclinium,  and  the 
“arch  and  slab”  technique  of  roofing  all  became  popular. — D.J.H. 
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249.  R.  S.  Boraas  and  L.  T.  Geraty,  “Andrews  University  Heshbon  Expedition. 
The  Fourth  Campaign  at  Tell  Hesban  (1974).  A  Preliminary  Report,”  AndUniv 
SemStud  14  (1,  ’76)  1-15. 

The  1974  Heshbon  expedition  was  primarily  interested  in  the  location  of  the  west 
exterior  of  the  Byzantine  basilica  on  the  acropolis,  the  nature  of  possible  defense  installa¬ 
tions  on  the  west  slope,  and  the  nature  of  portions  of  what  might  be  a  large  Iron  Age  II 
reservoir  on  the  southwest  shelf.  In  the  same  issue,  there  are  eight  reports  on  the  areas 
excavated  in  1974  and  fifteen  articles  on  particular  topics.  For  reports  on  earlier  cam¬ 
paigns,  see  §§  17-714;  20-635. — D.J.H. 

250.  C.  A.  Kennedy,  “Early  Christians  and  The  Anchor,”  Bib  Arch  38  (3-4,  ’75)  115- 
124. 

There  are  no  less  than  35  types  of  anchor  designs  recorded  from  excavations,  primar¬ 
ily  in  the  Roman  catacombs.  Yet,  an  examination  of  literary  references  from  Heb 
6:19-20  through  the  patristic  period  reveals  that  only  metaphorical  (not  symbolic)  an¬ 
chors  are  described.  When  the  anchor  is  viewed  as  a  word-symbol  instead  of  a  theologi¬ 
cal  or  mystical  emblem,  the  reason  for  its  presence  on  the  tombs  becomes  evident: 
ankyra  is  a  pun  on  en  kyrio  (“in  the  Lord”).  The  association  became  meaningless  in  the 
late  3rd  century  when  Latin  replaced  Greek  as  the  dominant  language  of  the  catacomb 
inscriptions. — D.J.H. 

251.  I.  L.  Merker,  “A  Greek  Tariff  Inscription  in  Jerusalem,”  IsrExpUourn  25  (4,  ’75) 
238-244,  plate  26. 

The  text  of  a  fragmentary  Greek  inscription,  which  is  now  at  the  Institute  of  Ar¬ 
chaeology  of  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem  (No.  2560,  provenience  unknown),  is 
presented  along  with  an  English  translation  and  a  philological  commentary.  It  is  a  list  of 
taxes,  dues,  or  fees  collected  by  a  city  in  Palestine  or  Syria.  The  style  of  lettering  suggests 
a  date  in  the  later  Hellenistic  period,  more  likely  in  the  2nd  century  B.C.  than  in  the 
1st. — D.J.H. 

252.  Y.  Tsafrir,  “The  Location  of  the  Seleucid  Akra  in  Jerusalem,”  RevBib  82  (4,  ’75) 
501-521,  plates  XXXIII-XXXVII. 

The  combination  of  archaeological  findings  and  relevant  texts  (especially  in  1  Mac¬ 
cabees  and  Josephus)  shows  that  the  Seleucid  Akra  was  built  on  the  higher,  northern 
part  of  the  southeast  hill  in  Jerusalem — between  the  Temple  and  the  main  suburban 
part  of  the  city.  The  purpose  of  the  fortress  was  to  control  the  Temple  and  supervise  the 
pagan  ritual  instituted  under  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes.  It  is  in  the  area  today  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Herodian  Temple  Mount  wall,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall 
to  the  right  of  the  “straight  joint.” — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

253.  F.  Aizpurua,  “Vestigios  de  Ez  36,16-38  en  la  literatura  de  Qumran,”  EstFranc  77 
(356,  ’76)  181-192. 

After  remarks  about  the  direct  and  indirect  exegetical  methods  evidenced  in  the  Dead 
Sea  scrolls,  a  number  of  Qumran  texts  are  examined  to  see  if  there  are  any  contacts 
between  Ezek  and  the  spirituality  of  the  sect.  Allusions  to  purification  in  general  ( 1QM 
11:2-4;  IQS  3:4-9;  4:9-11,  18-22),  purification  of  the  land  ( 1QM  1:2-3)  and  of  the  heart 
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(. 1QH  18:25-28),  the  “stain”  [nidda]  (CD  2:1;  1 QS  5:18-20),  blood  poured  out  (1QDM 
4:1-2),  and  the  name  of  God  (iQpHab  2:1-4)  are  interpreted  as  vestiges  of  Ezek  36:16- 
38.— M.P.H. 

254.  H.  Bardtke,  “Literaturbericht  iiber  Qumran  X.  Teil.  Der  Lehrer  der  Gerechtig- 
keit  und  die  Geschichte  der  Qumrangemeinde,”  TheolRund  41  (2,  76)  97-140. 

The  tenth  and  concluding  installment  of  a  series  begun  in  1963  [§§  8-1177;  11-518; 
13-730,  1083;  15-1041;  17-320,  1145;  19-326,  1112;  20-640].  Approximately  half  of  this 
survey  is  devoted  to  summarizing  and  evaluating  H.  Stegemann’s  Die  Entstehung  der 
Qumrangemeinde  (1971).  Among  the  other  scholars  whose  research  is  discussed  are  G. 
Jeremias,  H.  Seidel,  F.  M.  Cross,  H.  Burgmann,  J.  Carmignac,  and  J.  T.  Milik. — 
D.J.H. 

255.  J.  M.  Casciaro,  “El  tema  del  ‘Misterio’  divino  en  la  ‘Regia  de  la  Comunidad’  de 
Qumran,”  ScriptTheol  7  (2,  75)  481-497. 

The  study  of  the  theme  of  “mystery”  in  the  Qumran  texts  is  a  preliminary  step  to 
investigating  the  expression  mysterion  (“mystery”)  in  the  Pauline  corpus.  There  it  repre¬ 
sents  synthetically  the  doctrine  and  the  reality  of  the  divine  salvation  realized  by  Christ 
on  behalf  of  all  humanity.  An  examination  of  the  terms  raz  (“mystery”),  sod  (“secret”), 
and  the  root  str  (“to  hide”)  in  IQS  shows  the  enormous  conceptual  leap  represented  by 
the  divinely  inspired  doctrine  of  Paul  over  the  thought  of  the  Qumran  author.  While 
using  the  same  words  as  contemporary  Judaism,  the  NT  writers,  and  especially  Jesus 
Christ,  leaped  out  of  the  molds  of  the  religiosity  of  Judaism,  within  which  their  preach¬ 
ing  and  their  scriptural  work  developed.  The  literary  precedents  of  the  Pauline  mystery 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  OT  and  in  Judaism  prior  to  the  Christian  preaching. — M.P.H. 

256.  M.  R.  Lehmann,  “New  light  on  astrology  in  Qumran  and  the  Talmud,” RevQum 
8  (4,  75)  599-602. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  astrology  did  not  enter  Judaism  before  the  Middle  Ages;  it 
therefore  comes  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  that  an  astrological  scroll  was  found  at 
Qumran,  written  before  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple.  This  text  from  Cave  4 
(4Q186)  is  cryptic  and  can  only  be  deciphered  by  reading  in  the  reverse.  The  script  is  a 
mixture  of  proto-Hebrew,  Greek,  and  cryptic  signs.  The  writer  of  the  scroll  was  clearly 
at  pains  not  to  reveal  its  content,  which  makes  sense  only  if  astrology  was  not  generally 
accepted.  The  text  preserved  on  two  fragments  reveals  belief  that  the  stars  influenced 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  persons  born  under  them  and,  in  some  undefined 
manner,  the  composition  of  their  souls.  This  may  be  another  area  in  which  the  Qumran 
sect  differed  from  normatic  Judaism.  In  Geonic  literature  one  who  believed  that  the 
stars  predetermined  character  was  called  an  unbeliever.  The  same  position  may  be 
found  much  earlier  in  a  Talmudic  passage  about  Hillel,  reflecting  the  same  time  as 
4Q186  ( b .  Sabb.  30b-31a).— M.P.H. 

257.  J.  Magne,  “Orphisme,  pythagorisme,  essenisme  dans  le  texte  hebreu  du  Psaume 
151?”  RevQum  8  (4,  75)  508-547. 

Preliminary  studies  on  the  correct  reading  of  the  text  of  Ps  15 1  in  llQPsa  (focusing  on 
the  problem  of  distinguishing  waw  and  yod),  the  poetic  elements  (including  parallelism, 
meter,  repetition  of  words),  citations  of  or  allusions  to  Scripture,  and  strophic  composi¬ 
tion  are  followed  by  a  section-by-section  exegesis  of  the  text  and  a  commentary,  leading 
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to  these  conclusions:  (1)  The  allusion  to  Orpheus,  which  J.  A.  Sanders  and  A.  Dupont- 
Sommer  affirm  in  v.  5  (Sanders’s  v.  3b),  is  extended  to  vv.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  (Sanders’s  vv. 
2-4).  (2)  The  allusion  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  which 
Dupont-Sommer  finds  in  the  three  stichs  of  v.  7  (Sanders’s  v.  4b),  is  only  an  illusion 
based  on  three  mistranslations.  (3)  The  Essene  origin,  which  Dupont-Sommer  is  alone  in 
maintaining,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Qumran  has  handed  down  a  text  “deor- 
phisized”  by  the  addition  of  the  two  negatives  in  v.  4  (Sanders’s  v.  3a).  The  article 
concludes  with  two  charts,  one  showing  the  repetitions  of  words  and  the  poetic  struc¬ 
ture,  and  the  other  presenting  in  parallel  columns  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ps  151  from 
llQPsa  and  a  retroversion  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac  translations  into  Hebrew.  [In  the 
same  issue  there  is  a  chronological  bibliography  of  studies  on  Pss  151,  154,  and  155  in 
llQPsa  up  to  1974  compiled  by  Magne  (pp.  503-507),  articles  by  Magne  on  the  Greek 
and  Syriac  texts  of  Ps  151  (pp.  548-564)  and  on  the  verse  of  the  three  stones  in  the 
tradition  of  Ps  151  (pp.  565-591),  and  a  response  to  Magne’s  articles  by  J.  Carmignac 
(pp.  593-597).]— M.P.H. 

258.  A.  Passioni  Dell’aqua,  “II  genere  letterario  dell’inno  e  del  canto  di  rin- 
graziamento  nell’Antico  e  nel  Nuovo  Testamento  e  negli  inni  de  Qumran  (1QH),” 
EphLiturg  90  (1,  ’76)  72-80. 

Are  the  hymns  of  Qumran  really  such  or  should  they  rather  be  considered  songs  of 
gratitude?  A  comparative  study  of  similar  writings  in  the  OT  and  in  the  NT  indicates 
that  1QH  is  a  composite  work  and  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  single  literary  genre.  Most 
closely  related  to  the  hymn  form,  1QH  nevertheless  contains  elements  of  thanksgiving, 
lamentation,  and  other  genres.  Compared  to  the  OT  hymns,  those  of  Qumran  continue 
the  tradition  and  the  tone  of  the  sapiential  writings  (e.g.  Ben  Sira)  and  reflect  the 
mentality  of  a  sectarian  Jewish  group  that  has  withdrawn  into  the  desert.  The  NT 
hymns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  akin  to  the  older  Jewish  tradition  found  in  the 
Psalms,  manifesting  an  orthodox  Jewish  piety  of  the  simple  little  ones  and  showing  the 
joy  felt  by  those  who  are  at  the  dawn  of  the  messianic  age. — J.J.C. 

259.  J.  Pouilly,  “Devolution  de  la  legislation  penale  dans  la  communaute  de  Qum¬ 
ran,”  Rev  Bib  82  (4,  ’75)  522-551. 

The  legislation  in  IQS  reflects  the  four  stages  of  that  document’s  redaction.  The 
earliest  stage  (IQS  8:1- 10a,  12b- 16a;  9:3 — 10:8a)  is  an  idealistic  manifesto  prepared  at 
the  founding  of  the  Qumran  community,  while  the  second  stage  (8: 10b- 12a;  8:16b — 9:2) 
imposes  penalties  of  excommunication  and  definitive  exclusion  for  transgressions  of  the 
Law  (see  also  CD  20:lc-8a).  The  third  stage,  which  consists  of  cols.  5 — 7  except  for  the 
interpolation  5:13b — 6:8a,  became  necessary  because  of  a  significant  increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  sect.  Analysis  of  the  penal  code  in  6:24 — 7:25  reveals  how  an  in¬ 
stitutionalized  community  tried  to  preserve  itself  against  the  possibilities  of  transgression 
and  availed  itself  of  definitive  exclusion,  excommunication,  and  lighter  punishments. 
The  texts  of  the  fourth  stage  (1 — 4;  10:9 — 11:22;  10:4b,  6a;  5:13b — 6:8a)  admonished  the 
community  to  rekindle  its  decreasing  fervor  and  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  into  the  letter  of 
the  rule.  The  division  into  four  redactional  stages  resolves  the  contradictions  within  the 
text  and  allows  us  to  follow  the  evolution  of  the  community’s  penal  legislation. — D.  J.H. 

260.  L.  H.  Schiffman,  “The  Qumran  law  of  testimony,”  RevQum  8  (4,  ’75)  603-612. 

Two  recent  studies  on  the  Qumran  law  of  testimony  (CD  9:17-22)  by  B.  Levine 
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[§  18-694]  and  J.  Neusner  [§  18-700]  leave  two  questions  unanswered:  (1)  Why  is  it  that  the 
Qumran  sect  required  three  witnesses  in  capital  cases  where  the  Pharisaic-rabbinic  law 
accepted  two?  (2)  Why  did  the  sect  allow  the  combination  of  testimony  to  separate 
occurrences  of  the  same  offense  as  a  basis  for  conviction?  The  different  requirement 
regarding  the  number  of -witnesses  can  be  traced  to  different  exegetical  approaches  to  the 
pertinent  biblical  material  (Deut  17:6;  19:15;  Num  35:2-5,  30;  Exod  16:29).  With  regard 
to  the  second  question,  B.  Levine  suggested  that  the  sect’s  practice  was  based  on  the 
analogy  of  the  sor  mu‘ad  (“forewarned  ox”)  of  Exod  21:29.  In  the  view  of  the  sect,  this 
verse  meant  “and  also  if  his  master  should  be  warned  twice  (by  one  witness  in  front  of 
the  examiner)  regarding  the  commission  of  capital  crimes,  he  too  (like  the  ox)  shall  be 
liable  to  capital  punishment  (upon  a  third  offense).”  Both  questions  are  answered  by 
assuming  that  the  Dead  Sea  sect  had  a  different  approach  to  halakic  exegesis  of  the 
biblical  text,  and  hence,  derived  different  laws  through  its  study  of  Scripture. — M.P.H. 

261 .  M.  Weinfeld,  “  ‘qbwt  si  qdwst  ywsr  wpswqy  dzmrh  bmgylwt  qwmr’n  wbspr  bn 
syr’  [Traces  of  Kedushat  Yozer  and  Pesukey  de-Zimra  in  the  Qumran  Literature 
and  in  Ben  Sira],”  Tarbiz  [Jerusalem]  45  (1-4,  ’75-’76)  15-26. 

The  opening  sentence  of  “Hymn  to  the  Creator”  in  llQPs(l  26:9-15  contains  the  basic 
elements  of  the  benediction  of  Kedushat  ha-Shem  to  which  the  Kedushah  is  attached.  As 
in  the  conventional  morning  prayer,  the  Kedushah  in  the  Qumran  hymn  is  appended  to 
a  passage  in  which  the  angels  praise  the  Creator  of  Lights.  The  main  motifs  of  the  hymn 
are  identical  with  the  motifs  of  the  alphabetic-acrostic  hymns  incorporated  in  the  Yozer 
benediction.  The  basic  formula  of  the  Qumran  hymn  (“he  established  the  dawn  by  the 
knowledge  of  his  heart”)  occurs  in  the  various  forms  of  the  Yozer  hymns.  The  angels 
respond  by  bursting  into  song  and  praise  (see  Sir  42 : 16-20).  The  position  of  “Hymn  to  the 
Creator”  directly  after  Ps  150  in  llQPs"  accords  with  the  Jewish  order  of  prayer.  Traces 
of  the  same  liturgical  order  may  be  discerned  in  Sir  51:12-14  (cf.  47:10). — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  §§  21-45,  59,  136,  174,  263,  270. 

Jewish  Backgrounds 

262.  D.  E.  Aune,  “Orthodoxy  in  first  Century  Judaism?  A  Response  to  N.  J. 
McEleney,”  JournStudJud  7  (1,  ’76)  1-10.  [See  §  18-1083.] 

McEleney’s  thesis  regarding  the  dominance  and  centrality  of  theological  orthodoxy 
distorts  the  nature  of  lst-century  Judaism.  Deviations  in  matters  of  ritual  practice  and 
ethical  behavior  constituted  the  only  known  causes  for  excommunication  in  the  Qumran 
community  and  rabbinic  Judaism.  Conversion  to  Judaism  had  an  intentional-behavioral 
rather  than  intellectual  focus.  Ideas  about  God,  Israel,  and  Torah  were  not  the  basis  for 
either  separation  or  unity  of  Jewish  sects.  The  attempt  to  see  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Christians  as  divergent  branches  of  an  “original  generic  orthodoxy”  of  Judaism  is  based 
too  much  on  theological  abstractions. — D.J.H. 

263.  A.  Caquot,  “Bref  Commentaire  du  ‘Martyre  d’Isaie,’  ”  Semitica  23  (’73)  65-93. 

The  article  presents  a  French  translation  and  verse-by-verse  commentary  on  Ascen¬ 
sion  of  Isaiah  1 — 5  and  is  especially  concerned  with  the  Jewish  material  that  constitutes 
Martyrdom  of  Isaiah:  1:6-7  (apart  from  the  Trinitarian  formula),  8-11;  2:1,  4-6,  12 
(minus  the  initial  transitional  phrase);  3:6-12;  5: lb-6,  8-10.  The  Christian  glossator 
seems  to  have  revised  completely  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  book.  Intended  neither  as 
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a  model  of  conduct  nor  as  a  pledge  of  retribution,  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah  may  well  reflect 
the  tragic  fate  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  or  of  the  visionaries  persecuted  by  the 
religious  and  secular  authorities  of  Jerusalem. — D.J.H. 

264.  M.  Casey,  “The  Use  .of  Term  ‘Son  of  Man’  in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch,” 
JournStudJud  7  (1,  ’76)  11-29. 

In  1  Enoch  37 — 71,  the  term  “son  of  man”  is  neither  a  corporate  expression  nor  a  title. 
Rather,  the  term  is  used  in  the  Similitudes  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  Aramaic  and 
Hebrew  expressions  for  “son  of  man”  are  used  elsewhere,  namely  as  an  ordinary  expres¬ 
sion  for  “man.”  The  fact  that  this  term  is  employed  rather  than  any  other  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Dan  7: 13  in  the  first  “son  of  man”  vision  ini  Enoch  46.  For 
the  author  of  the  Similitudes,  Enoch  was  pre-existent,  like  other  righteous  people  (70:4; 
cf.  39:4-5).  He  was  born  and  lived  on  earth.  During  his  life,  he  saw  visions,  including 
visions  of  himself  as  the  eschatological  judge.  In  that  capacity,  he  would  deliver  and 
vindicate  the  group  of  which  the  author  was  a  member  and  would  condemn  their 
oppressors.  The  author  of  the  Similitudes  and  his  group  read  the  book  of  Daniel  and 
found  Enoch  in  Dan  7:13. — D.J.H. 

265.  J.  J.  Collins,  “The  Provenance  of  the  Third  Sibylline  Oracle,”  Bulletin  of  the 
Institute  of  Jewish  Studies  [London]  2  (’74)  1-18. 

Several  points  combine  to  suggest  that  the  Third  Sibyl  (apart  from  vv.  1-96  and 
350-488)  was  written  by  a  supporter  of  Onias  III,  the  claimant  to  the  Jewish  high 
priesthood  who  fled  from  Jerusalem  ca.  162  B.C.  and  later  built  a  temple  at  Leontopolis 
in  Egypt.  Chief  among  these  points  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  oracles  for  the  Ptolemaic 
house,  coupled  with  the  independent  dating  of  the  oracles  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VI 
Philometor,  the  patron  of  Onias.  The  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  special  interest 
of  the  oracles  in  the  temple  and  their  adherence  to  the  traditional  biblical  idea  of  the 
temple  in  the  eschatological  age.  The  common  association  of  prophecy  with  the  priest¬ 
hood  adds  to  the  plausibility  of  the  Oniad  origin  of  these  oracles.  Given  the  fact  that  the 
Sibyllist  used  a  Greek  form  and  took  motifs  from  non-Jewish  oracles,  there  is-no  reason 
for  excluding  either  a  Jewish  or  a  Gentile  audience.  In  fact,  the  Sibylline  enterprise 
aimed  to  develop  the  common  ground  shared  by  Egyptian  Jews  and  their  environment 
and  to  effect  a  union  of  the  ideologies  of  Jewish  temple  and  Ptolemaic  king. — D.J.H. 

266.  G.  J.  Cowling,  “Targum  Neofiti,  Exodus  16:15 ,”  AusJ ournBib Arch  2  (3,  ’74-’75) 
93-105. 

(1)  The  reading  /’  yd‘yn  msh  (“they  did  not  know  Moses”)  in  Neofiti  of  Exod  16:15  is 
almost  certainly  a  scribal  error.  The  parallel  with  Jn  6:35  proposed  by  G.  Vermes  does 
not  exist.  (2)  All  manuscripts  of  the  Palestinian  Targum  reflect  the  syntactical  use  of  hkm 
with  direct  objects  (especially  persons)  and  yd ‘  with  object  clauses  introduced  by  ’rwm, 
d,  or  mh.  (3)  The  closest  analogue  to  the  targumic  use  is  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  and 
it  is  likely  that  all  the  Palestinian  Targum  manuscripts  have  acquired  their  linguistic 
form  later  than  the  3rd  or  4th  century  A.D.  (4)  Ps. -Jonathan  is  so  far  from  following 
Galilean  usage  that  it  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  Palestinian  Targum. — D.J.H. 

267.  A.  D.  Crown,  “The  Samaritan  Diaspora  to  the  End  of  the  Byzantine  Era,” 
AusJ  ournBib  Arch  2  (3,  ’74-’75)  107-123. 

The  Samaritans  began  to  move  into  the  coastal  cities  of  Palestine  fairly  soon  after  the 
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time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  While  in  tjie  Hasmonean  period  they  probably  emigrated 
in  response  to  persecution,  later  they  were  heavily  involved  in  trading  activities  that 
took  them  overseas.  There  are  numerous  indications  that  the  Samaritans  were  spread 
wide  across  the  Mediterranean  basin  and  beyond,  into  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia. 
The  Samaritan  Diaspora  was  smaller  than  the  Jewish  Diaspora,  and  its  rate  of  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity  was  quite  high.  Perhaps  150,000  Samaritans  lived  outside  Palestine 
by  A.D.  500. — D.J.H. 

268.  S.  Fujita,  “The  Metaphor  of  Plant  in  Jewish  Literature  of  the  Intertestamental 
Period JournStudJud  7  (1,  ’76)  30-45. 

The  metaphorical  notion  of  God’s  people  as  his  plant  provided  Jewish  authors  of  the 
intertestamental  period  with  rich  symbolism  for  their  ideological  assertions.  The  image 
of  the  thriving  tree  stressed  a  sharp  contrast  between  prosperity  and  impoverishment, 
between  life  and  death.  The  Qumran  sectarians  and  the  writers  of  Psalms  of  Solomon, 
1  Enoch,  and  Jubilees  criticized  their  enemies  by  comparing  them  to  lifeless  trees  soon  to 
be  plucked  up  and,  by  contrast,  called  themselves  the  everlasting  plants  of  God.  The 
image  was  used  to  indicate  antagonism  toward  materialistic  indulgence  in  Jerusalem,  to 
underscore  God’s  sovereignty  over  his  people,  to  evoke  the  idea  of  lineage  or  succession, 
and  to  bolster  the  claim  of  being  the  rightful  heir  to  God’s  reward  at  the  end  of  days. — 
D.J.H. 

269.  G.  Gispert-Sauch,  “ Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  1.3.28  in  Greek  Literature?”  Vid- 
yajyoti  40  (4,  ’76)  177-180. 

R.  Stehly’s  contention  that  Joseph  and  Asenath  8:10  contains  a  sectarian  reading  of 
the  Upanisadic  prayer  adapted  to  a  new  context  [§  20-670]  seems  plausible.  This  is 
probably  the  first  concrete  citation  of  a  Hindu  text  that  we  know  of  in  early  Greek 
literature. — D.J.H. 

270.  P.  Grelot,  “Henoch  et  ses  ecritures,”  RevBib  82  (4,  ’75)  481-500. 

Jubilees  4:16-26  makes  clear  allusions  to  three  sections  of  1  Enoch :  Astronomical 
Book  (chaps.  72 — 76),  Book  of  Dreams  (83:1 — 90:40),  and  Book  of  Watchers  (6 — 16). 
These  are  the  only  parts  that  the  author  of  Jubilees  seems  to  have  known.  They  are 
probably  the  same  three  books  made  known  to  Noah  in  4QMess  ar  1:5.  These  three 
books  of  Enoch  constituted  a  trilogy  by  164  B.C.  and  were  preserved  as  such  at  Qum¬ 
ran.  A  new  edition  and  French  translation  (with  detailed  commentary)  of  4QMess  ar 
1:1-11  is  provided. — D.J.H. 

271.  S.  Hartman,  “Fragan  om  eventuellt  iranskt  inflytande  pa  kristendomens  och 
judendomens  apokalyptik  och  djavulsforestallning”  [The  Question  of  the  Possible 
Iranian  Influence  on  Christian  and  Jewish  Apocalyptic  and  the  Conception  of  the 
Devil],  SvenskTeolKvart  52  (1,  ’76)  1-8. 

“Apocalyptic”  is  to  be  defined  as  a  doctrine  of  the  ages  of  the  world,  i.e.  the  whole 
course  of  the  world  from  beginning  to  end.  Such  a  doctrine  occurs  in  India,  Iran,  Greece 
(Hesiod),  and  in  the  OT  (Daniel)  and  is  usually  presented  as  a  degeneration  of  the  world 
from  a  primeval  “golden”  age  to  an  “iron”  age  of  darkness.  Jewish  and  Christian 
versions  of  apocalyptic  have  in  common  with  the  Iranian  type  the  concept  of  a  cyclical 
incarnation  of  a  primal  figure,  a  prophet,  and  an  eschatological  savior.  Iranian 
apocalyptic  was  fully  developed  by  600  B.C.  at  the  latest.  In  Zarathustra’s  Gathas,  the 
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words  Gaya  and  Gaya  maretan  (cf.  later  Gayomart)  are  found,  but  only  in  the  post- 
Zarathustra  Avesta  is  Gaya  maretan  described  with  the  qualities  of  Zarathustra  himself. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  saosyant,  the  eschatological  savior,  whose  name  is  Astvat.ereta 
(derived  from  two  Gathic  words,  astvat  and  asem).  Similarly  the  name  Ahura  Mazda 
(later  Ohrmazd)  is  a  post-Zarathustra  name  for  God  (though  the  names  Mazda  and 
Ahura  occur  in  the  Gathas).  Likewise  the  name  Angra  Mainyu  (later  Ahriman)  is  made 
up  of  Gathic  words,  but  the  name  as  such  does  not  occur  in  the  Gathas.  These  devel¬ 
opments  can  be  dated  prior  to  the  Achemenid  inscriptions,  however,  for  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  we  read  of  A(h)uramazda.  Thus,  by  600  B.C.  at  the  latest,  the  Iranian  dualism 
between  Ahura  Mazda  and  Angra  Mainyu  was  already  developed.  Likewise  the  Iranian 
apocalyptic,  with  Gayamaretan,  Zarathustra,  and  the  eschatological  saosyant, 
Astvat.ereta — i.e.  a  primal  being,  a  prophet,  and  an  eschatological  savior — was  already 
developed  by  that  time.  In  Iranian,  Jewish,  and  Christian  apocalyptic  we  are  presented 
with  (1)  a  pre-existent  being  (Gaya-Enoch-Christ),  (2)  a  prophet,  identified  with  the 
pre-existent  being,  and  (3)  an  eschatological  savior,  also  identical  with  the  pre-existent 
being.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews  lived  under  the  Persian  Achemenids  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  it  is  logical  to  speak  of  Iranian  influence  on  Jewish  (and  Christian) 
apocalyptic  and  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  conception  of  Satan. — B.A.P. 

272.  A.  Kasher,  “Hnsybwtlpyrswmh’dyqtslql’wdywsqysrwmktbw’l  h’lksndrwnym 
[The  Circumstances  of  Claudius  Caesar’s  Edict  and  of  his  Letter  to  the  Alexan¬ 
drians],”  Zion  [Jerusalem]  39  (1-2,  ’74)  1-7. 

Claudius  issued  the  edict  cited  by  Josephus  in  Ant.  19:280-285  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  41 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Jewish  riots  against  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  that  had  broken 
out  in  February  of  that  year.  His  letter  to  the  Alexandrians  (. P .  Lond.  1912),  which  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  edict,  was  published  in  the  autumn  (October)  of  the  same  year, 
following  the  resumption  of  the  riots  by  Greek  initiative.  In  this  letter,  the  emperor  vents 
his  anger  at  both  sides  for  their  mutual  acts  of  hostility. — D.J.H. 

273.  M.  A.  Knibb,  “The  Exile  in  the  Literature  of  the  Intertestamental  Period,” 
HeythJourn  17  (3,  ’76)  253-272. 

Despite  many  differences  in  presentation,  the  intertestamental  writings  seem  to  share 
the  view  that  Israel  remained  in  a  state  of  exile  long  after  the  6th  century  B.C.  and  that 
the  exile  would  only  be  brought  to  an  end  when  God  intervened  in  this  world  order  to 
establish  his  rule.  In  developing  this  theme,  the  apocalyptic  authors  reused  motifs  drawn 
from  earlier  writings.  Thus  the  70-year  prophecy  of  Jer  29:10-14;  25:11-12  was  taken  up 
in  Dan  9:24-27;  1  Enoch  85 — 90;  93:1-10;  91:11-17;  and  Testament  of  Levi  16.  Assump¬ 
tion  of  Moses  3 — 4  has  been  influenced  by  Dan  9  and  has  to  be  considered  in  this 
context.  Ezek  4:4-8  has  been  reinterpreted  in  CD  1:5-11  (see  also  3:10-14),  while  the 
“sin-exile-return”  pattern  is  prominent  in  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Jubilees 
1:9-18,  and  Tob  14:4-7.  The  theme  of  the  four  world  empires  was  taken  over  from  Dan  2 
and  7  by  the  authors  of  1  Enoch,  4  Ezra,  and  2  Baruch. — D.J.H. 

274.  B.  Lindars,  “A  Bull,  a  Lamb  and  a  Word:  I  Enoch  xc.  38,”  NTStud  22  (4,  ’76) 
483-486. 

While  it  is  appropriate  that  the  first  of  the  white  bulls  in  1  Enoch  90:38  should  become 
a  “lamb,”  the  Ethiopic  version  reads  “word”  ( nagar )  at  this  point.  We  may  conjecture 
that  ’immar,  which  is  the  usual  Aramaic  word  for  “lamb,”  stood  in  the  original  text  but 
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was  deliberately  read  by  the  Greek  translators  as  ’emar  (speech,  word)  and  rendered  as 
logos.  The  resulting  Greek  text  was  simply  translated1  literally  into  Ethiopic. — D.J.H. 

275.  F.  Loftus,  “The  Martyrdom  of  the  Galilean  Troglodytes  (B.J.  i  312-3;  A.  xiv 
429-30).  A  Suggested  Traditionsgeschichte  ”  JewQuartRev  66  (4,  ’76)  212-223. 

In  War  1:312-313  and  Ant.  14:429-430,  Josephus  tells  the  story  of  a  Galilean  rebel  who 
in  37  B.C.  killed  his  seven  sons,  his  wife,  and  himself  in  order  to  avoid  capture  by 
Herod.  This  story  has  closer  parallels  with  the  account  of  Taxo  and  his  seven  sons  in 
Assumption  of  Moses  9:1-7  than  it  has  with  the  martyrdom  of  the  mother  and  her  seven 
sons  in  2  Macc  7  and  4  Macc.  Both  branches  of  the  tradition  probably  stem  from  a 
folktale  influenced  by  Jer  15:9  (“she  who  bore  seven  has  languished”). — D.J.H. 

276.  A.  Manrique,  “El  bautismo  en  el  judafsmo  contemporaneo  de  Jesus,”  CiudDios 
189  (2,  ’76)  207-220. 

Baptism  was  not  a  specifically  Christian  phenomenon.  Jewish  religions  knew  sacred 
ablutions  as  did  the  mystery  cults.  In  the  OT,  ablutions  based  on  the  Mosaic  legislation 
are  familiar  enough.  The  article  discusses  the  baptism  of  proselytes  and  other  baptisms 
practiced  at  the  time  of  Jesus  by  quite  different  groups,  especially  the  community  of 
Qumran,  the  “New  Covenant  of  Damascus,”  and  the  Hemerobaptists,  in  relation  to  the 
practice  of  Christian  baptism. — S.B.M. 

277.  A.  Myre,  “La  loi  de  la  nature  et  la  loi  mosaique  selon  Philon  d’Alexandrie,” 
SciEsp  28  (2,  ’76)  163-181. 

It  is  Philo’s  belief  that  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  greatest  of  all  laws  by  reason  of  its  divine 
origin,  is  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  also  of  divine  origin.  It  is  this 
relation  of  harmony  between  the  two  laws  and  their  respective  values  that  is  the  subject 
of  this  study.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  harmony  of  the  two  laws:  between  the  Mosaic 
Law  and  the  law  of  the  universe,  between  the  Mosaic  Law  and  the  moral  law,  and 
between  the  Mosaic  Law  and  the  political  law.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  relation 
of  priority  between  the  two  laws.  The  study  concludes  by  summing  up  Philo’s  thought 
on  the  two  laws:  (1)  both  are  of  divine  origin,  one  the  imprint  of  the  Logos  on  matter  and 
the  other  the  inspiration  of  the  divine  Pneuma;  (2)  both  had  a  beginning  in  time,  one  at 
creation,  the  other  in  the  desert;  (3)  both  are  immutable  because  of  their  divine  origin;  (4) 
both  are  universal;  (5)  both  have  a  bearing  on  moral  conduct;  (6)  both,  in  order  to  be 
normative  for  human  conduct,  need  to  be  promulgated  from  within  by  a  judgment  of 
right  logos;  and  (7)  in  human  conduct  the  law  of  nature  enjoys  absolute  primacy,  though 
the  Law  of  Moses  has  a  relative  primacy  because  of  human  intellectual  and  moral 
weakness. — S .  B .  M. 

278.  R.  C.  Newman,  “The  Council  of  Jamnia  and  the  Old  Testament  Canon,” 
WestTheolJourn  38  (3,  ’76)  319-349. 

The  city  of  Jamnia  had  both  a  rabbinical  school  and  a  court  during  the  period  A.D. 
70-135,  if  not  earlier.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  for  any  other  rabbinical  convoca¬ 
tions  there.  The  extent  of  the  Scriptures  was  discussed  by  the  rabbis  at  least  one  genera¬ 
tion  earlier  and  also  several  times  long  after  the  Jamnia  period.  But  in  all  these  discus¬ 
sions  the  rabbis  seemed  to  be  testing  a  status  quo  that  had  existed  beyond  memory.  None 
of  them  hinted  at  the  recent  vintage  of  the  books  or  denied  their  traditional  authorship. 
The  threefold  division  of  the  books  (Law,  Prophets,  Writings)  probably  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  history  of  the  OT  canon. — D.J.H. 
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279.  V.  Nikiprowetzky,  “Sicaires  et  Zelotes.  Une  reconsideration,”  Semitica  23  (’73) 
51-64. 

A  detailed  critique  of  M.  Smith’s  article  on  the  origin  and  relation  of  the  Sicarii  and 
the  Zealots  [§  15-1037],  with  special  attention  to  the  interpretation  of  the  relevant 
passages  in  the  writings  of  Josephus.  The  major  areas  of  contention  are  the  connections 
between  the  Sicarii  and  the  Zealots,  the  popular  support  for  the  Zealots,  the  activities  of 
various  groups  during  the  Jewish  War,  and  the  classes  of  people  who  constituted  the 
Zealot  party. — D.J.H. 

280.  A.  O.  H.  Okamoto,  “A  Geonic  Phrase  in  MS.  Targum  Yerushalmi,  Codex 
Neofiti  I”  JewQuartRev  66  (3,  ’76)  160-167. 

The  phrase  bkhwnth  rbth  (“in  high  priesthood”)  appears  18  times  in  Neofiti  as  addi¬ 
tional  material  but  is  not  found  in  the  other  Targums.  Since  the  phrase  is  absent  from 
Talmudic  literature,  the  consistent  addition  of  it  in  Neofiti  strongly  indicates  the  activity 
of  a  redactor  in  the  Geonic  period,  perhaps  someone  such  as  Rabbi  Abraham  Kahana 
(ca.  A.D.  750). — D.J.H. 

281.  C.  Perrot,  “La  lecture  de  la  Bible  dans  les  synagogues  au  premier  siecle  de  notre 
ere,”  MaisDieu  126  (’76)  24-41. 

After  describing  the  ancient  synagogue  and  the  services  held  in  it,  the  article  discusses 
the  sabbath  reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  in  the  1st  century  A.D.  and  explains 
how  the  texts  were  interpreted  by  targumists  and  homilists.  While  the  cycles  of  readings 
were  not  fixed  until  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  some  important  things  can  be  said 
about  reading  the  OT  in  the  synagogues  during  the  1st  century  A.D.  (1)  A  reading 
normally  started  at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph.  (2)  Some  passages  were  undoubtedly 
omitted.  (3)  Even  if  there  was  real  freedom  in  choosing  the  passages,  the  order  of  the 
selections  most  likely  respected  the  order  of  the  Torah.  (4)  Verbal  and  thematic  connec¬ 
tions  determined  which  pericopes  from  the  Prophets  were  used.  The  list  of  readings  in 
the  Palestinian  cycle  for  158  sabbaths  and  the  principal  holydays  is  included. — D.J.H. 

282.  V.  S.  Poythress,  “The  holy  ones  of  the  Most  High  in  Daniel  VII,”  VetTest  26  (2, 
’76)  208-213. 

The  interpretation  that  “holy  ones”  in  Dan  7  refers  to  angels  [see  §§  18-1013;  19-1117] 
is  inconsistent  with  the  final  state  of  the  Aramaic  text.  The  word  ‘am  (people)  in  the  OT 
refers  to  human  beings,  not  angels;  in  1QH  3:21-22  and  1QM  12:8  ‘m  should  be  pointed 
as  ‘im  and  translated  “with.”  Furthermore,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  readers 
were  familiar  with  qedosim  as  describing  Israel  and  as  describing  angels  and  that  they 
would  pick  whatever  meaning  best  suited  the  context.  In  Dan  7,  that  meaning  is  the 
eschatological,  faithful  Israel. — D.J.H. 

283.  R.  Pummer,  “Aspects  of  Modern  Samaritan  Research,”  EglTheol  7  (2,  ’76)  171- 
188. 

After  remarks  on  the  revival  of  Samaritan  studies,  the  article  discusses  recent  publica¬ 
tions  and  research  in  progress  on  the  origins  of  the  Samaritans  (a  gradual  development, 
with  the  time  from  the  3rd/2nd  century  B.C.  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  as  the 
formative  period)  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  halakah  and  exegesis,  the  Samaritan 
sects  and  the  relation  to  gnosticism,  the  similarities  to  the  Sadducees  and  the  Qumran 
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sectarians  (a  shared  background  rather  than  concrete  connections),  relationships  with 
Christianity  and  Islam,  and  contemporary  Samaritanism. — D.J.H. 

284.  R.  Pummer,  “The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  New  Testament,”  NTStud  22 
(4,  ’76)  441-443. 

Now  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  recognized  as  only  one  of  several  witnesses  to 
the  state  of  the  OT  text  in  Palestine  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  and  as  represent¬ 
ing  an  expanded  and  reworked  Palestinian  type,  an  agreement  between  it  and  OT 
quotations  in  the  NT  is  not  sufficient  to  postulate  direct  Samaritan  influence.  Therefore, 
the  agreements  between  the  OT  citations  in  Acts  7:4,  5,  32,  37  and  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  should  not  be  taken  as  proofs  of  Samaritan  influence. — D.J.H. 

285.  R.  Rubinkiewicz,  “Un  fragment  grec  du  IVe  livre  d’Esdras  (chapitres  XI  et 
XII),”  Museon  89  (1-2,  ’76)  75-87. 

The  article  presents  the  Greek  text  and  a  French  translation  of  4  Ezra  11 — 12  (the 
eagle  vision)  as  found  in  Codex  160  of  the  Library  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  in 
Jerusalem.  It  is  an  abridged  version,  probably  made  in  1656  by  Paisios  Ligarides,  the 
Greek  archbishop  of  Gaza.  Written  in  17th-century  Greek,  it  follows  the  Latin  version 
and  has  no  significant  variant  readings.  The  ancient  Greek  text  of  4  Ezra  has  still  not 
been  discovered. — D.J.H. 

286.  Y.  Soreq,  “A  Rabbinic  Evidence  of  the  Tricomia  in  Palestine,”  JewQuartRev  66 
(4,  ’76)  236-237. 

The  term  tricomia  describes  a  rural  unit,  formed  and  shaped  by  the  amalgamation 
and  integration  of  three  villages  that  had  mutual  spheres  of  life  in  common.  Ancient 
writers  have  recorded  the  existence  of  such  units  in  the  areas  around  Beth-Guvrin 
(Eleutheropolis),  Bozrah,  and  Beth-Shean  (Scythopolis).  The  tricomia  corresponds  to 
the  triangle-shaped  villages  ( kprym  hmswlsyn)  mentioned  in  m.  ‘Erub.  5:3  and  elsewhere 
in  rabbinic  literature. — D.J.H. 

287.  G.  Stemberger,  “La  recherche  rabbinique  depuis  Strack,”  RevHistPhilRel  55 
(4,  ’75)  543-574. 

Intended  as  a  supplement  to  H.  L.  Strack’s  Einleitung  in  Talmud  und  Midrasch 
(1920),  this  article  points  out  the  most  important  publications  and  basic  tendencies  in 
research  on  the  Mishnah,  Tosefta,  halakic  Midrashim,  Palestinian  Talmud,  and 
Babylonian  Talmud.  Remarks  on  the  significance  of  rabbinic  literature  for  NT  study 
and  on  what  rabbinic  scholars  can  learn  from  biblical  scholarship  (awareness  of  the 
problems,  the  ways  of  posing  questions,  methodology)  are  also  presented. — D.J.H. 

Jewish  Backgrounds,  §§  21-58,  211. 

Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

288.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “The  New  Testament  and  Classical  Studies,”  NTStud  22  (3,  ’76) 
229-242. 

The  NT  as  a  collection  of  Greek  documents  is  of  interest  to  classical  scholars,  and 
classicists  have  made  and  should  make  significant  contributions  to  understanding  it. 
Acts  and  the  Pauline  letters  are  examples  of  areas  that  are  of  interest  to  classicists  and  in 
which  their  contributions  have  been  significant.  The  gospel  message  itself  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  contributions  of  the  Greco-Roman  world. — G.W.M. 
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289.  C.  J.  Hemer,  “Ammonius  to  Apollonius,  Greeting,”  BurHist  12  (2,  ’76)  84-91. 

Oxyrhynchus  Papyrus  No.  3057,  which  is  a  somewhat  nervous  letter  of  thanks  from 
Ammonius  to  Apollonius  written  in  the  late  1st  or  early  2nd  century  A.D.,  has  several 
verbal  parallels  with  NT  texts.  A  photograph  of  the  text  and  P.  J.  Parsons’s  English 
translation  of  it  are  included  in  the  article.  The  possibility  that  this  is  a  Christian  letter 
should  not  be  ruled  out,  though  the  real  value  of  the  text  is  in  the  tantalizing  glimpse  that 
it  gives  into  the  larger  world  of  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

290.  C.  J.  Hemer,  “A  New  Inscription  of  Sardis,”  BurHist  12  (1,  '76)  36-37. 

The  Greek  inscription  from  Sardis  published  by  L.  Robert  in  Comptes  rendus  de 
I’academie  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres  (1975)  306-330  comes  from  around  A.D.  150 
but  seems  to  be  a  reproduction  of  a  document  some  500  years  older.  By  prohibiting 
participation  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Phrygian  Sabazius  and  Agdistis  and  the  Cappado¬ 
cian  Ma,  it  serves  as  a  witness  to  the  continuity  and  exclusiveness  of  the  Persian  cult  of 
Ahuramazda  at  Sardis. — D.J.H. 

The  Early  Church 

291.  ,L.  Cirillo,  “Un  nuovo  vangelo  apocrifo:  il  Vangelo  de  Barnaba,”  RivistStorLett 
Rel  11  (3,  ’75)  391-412. 

Codex  2662  of  the  Austrian  National  Library  in  Vienna  contains  an  apocryphal 
Gospel  attributed  to  the  “apostle  Barnabas,”  Paul’s  companion  on  the  mission  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  text  is  in  old  Italian  with  many  peculiarities  of  orthography  and  syntax, 
and  it  is  unique  in  that  it  is  a  “Gospel”  proclaiming  the  coming  into  the  world  of 
Mohammed.  But  it  is  as  far  removed  from  Christian  origins  as  it  is  from  Moslem 
literature,  and  even  in  the  Moslem  world  its  authenticity  has  been  questioned.  The  MS 
was  published  with  an  English  translation  in  1907  and  immediately  translated  into 
Arabic  and  published  in  Cairo  in  1908.  The  present  article  reviews  the  history  of  the 
text,  its  content,  and  its  composition.  Then  it  examines  the  cumulative  strata  from  the 
16th  century  back  into  primitive  Jewish-Christianity.  The  crisscrossing  of  ideas  and 
authors  and  the  multiplicity  of  religious  worlds  evidenced  in  the  text  constitute  the 
principal  interest  of  Gospel  of  Barnabas  for  the  history  of  religions. — S.B.M. 

292.  H.  Conzelmann,  “Zu  Mythos,  Mythologie  und  Formgeschichte,  gepriift  an  der 
dritten  Praxis  der  Thomas-Akten,”  ZeitNTWiss  67  (1-2,  ’76)  111-122. 

Analysis  of  Acts  of  Thomas  calls  into  question  the  assumption  that  the  literary  forms  of 
saga,  legend,  and  fairy  tale  are  vehicles  for  “original”  mythic  motifs.  In  the  first  eight 
Acts,  the  mythic  motifs  are  secondary.  For  example,  mythic-cosmic  features  are  absent 
from  the  beginning  of  the  third  Act,  and  there  is  an  attempt  later  in  the  story  to  make  the 
serpent  into  a  cosmic  figure. — D.J.H. 

293.  S.  L.  Davies,  “The  Predicament  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch,”  VigChrist  30  (3,  ’76) 
175-180. 

The  seeming  inconsistencies  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius  vanish  if  we  consider  him 
indicted  by  a  legate  of  the  governor  of  Syria  and  recommended  for  execution  by  wild 
beasts.  He  would  be  chained,  but  the  escort  would  be  rather  lax  with  an  indicted  but 
unconvicted  man.  He  would  be  going  to  Rome,  but  would  not  necessarily  be  a  citizen  of 
Rome.  He  would  have  good  reason  to  worry  that  the  church  in  Rome  could  arrange  for 
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his  release,  for  indictments  made  by  legates  must  have  been  far  more  easily  circum¬ 
vented  than  verdicts  handed  down  by  governors.  Assuming  that  Ignatius’  situation  was 
as  outlined  here,  the  date  of  his  letters  can  most  reasonably  be  placed  at  A.D.  113. — 
D.J.H. 

294.  F.  Guillen  Preckler,  “Jesucristo  en  la  Didaje.  Bosquejo  de  Cristologia 
Primitiva,”  InstSupEstEclLibAn  5  (’75-’76)  167-182. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  analyze  the  picture  of  Christ  in  the  Didache  and  to 
draw  out  some  conclusions  about  the  faith  of  the  primitive  community  for  whom  this 
document  served  as  a  “catechetical  manual.”  Its  catechetic-liturgical  genre  will  deter¬ 
mine  much  of  the  analysis  of  the  titles  applied  to  Jesus.  “Kyrios,”  except  in  the  Eucharis¬ 
tic  prayer  fragment  (10:5),  is  always  of  a  Christological  character.  “Servant”  (pais),  the 
second  most  frequently  used  title,  underlines  the  mediatorial  action  of  the  person  of 
Jesus.  The  other  less  frequent  Christological  titles  help  fill  out  our  understanding  of  the 
faith  of  the  primitive  church. — S.B.M. 

295.  E.  Junod  and  J.-D.  Kaestli,  “Les  traits  caracteristiques  de  la  theologie  des 
‘Actes  de  Jean,’  ”  RevTheolPhil  26  (2,  ’76)  125-145. 

The  silence  about  the  OT  and  Judaism  and  the  concentration  on  John  and  his  God 
indicate  that  A cts  of  John  (apart  from  chaps.  94 — 102)  is  the  expression  of  a  Gentile 
Christianity  without  roots  or  a  past.  Acts  of  John  is  also  silent  about  the  church  and 
baptism;  the  Eucharist  is  received  from  John  by  those  gathered  around  him.  The  story  of 
Drusiana  and  Callimachus  (chaps.  63 — 86)  has  several  elements  found  in  other  episodes: 
the  combat  with  Satan,  John’s  actions  in  response  to  God’s  orders,  conversion  as  the 
purpose  of  the  miracles,  conversion  as  an  individual  act  whose  content  is  described  in 
vague  terms,  and  the  absence  of  temporal  eschatology.  The  conversion  of  Callimachus 
and  the  damnation  of  Fortunatus  suggest  a  gnosticizing  (or  pre-gnostic)  mentality.  The 
theology  of  the  work  makes  no  distinction  between  God  and  Christ  and  has  no  place  for 
the  incarnation  or  the  passion.  Acts  of  John  is  older  than  Acts  of  Paul  or  Acts  of  Peter 
and  may  well  have  come  from  Asia  Minor  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.  The 
hymn  and  initiation  discourse  in  chaps.  94 — 102  differ  in  vocabulary  and  theology  (more 
gnostic)  from  the  rest  of  the  work  and  were  probably  composed  in  the  mid-  or  late  2nd 
century. — D.J.H. 

296.  B.  J.  Malina,  “Jewish  Christianity  or  Christian  Judaism:  Toward  a  hypothetical 
Definition,”  JournStudJud  7  (1,  ’76)  46-57. 

“Jewish  Christianity”  in  the  lst-century  context  was  a  phase  of  the  Christian  move¬ 
ment  comprised  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  accepted  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  Messiah,  who 
began  the  messianic  period  with  messianic  practices  in  force  already,  and  who  viewed 
Jesus  as  having  instigated  a  new  covenant  superseding  the  various  covenants  of  old.  In 
this  sense,  all  Christianity  is  Jewish  Christianity.  “Christian  Judaism”  in  a  lst-century 
context  was  a  phase  of  the  Christian  movement  comprised  of  Jews  (by  birth  or  conver¬ 
sion)  who  accepted  Jesus  as  Messiah  to  come.  Messianic  practices  stood  in  abeyance 
until  his  coming  in  power.  His  life  and  deeds  belonged  to  and  were  understood  within 
the  framework  of  the  one  ongoing  covenant  begun  with  Abraham,  through  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  and  receiving  its  definitive  and  normative  form  with  Moses.  Most  pre-A.D.  70 
Jerusalem  Christians  (and  their  successors)  were  Christian  Jews.  The  remainder  of  the 
article  contrasts  these  two  ideological  configurations  on  eight  major  points  and  compares 
them  with  post-70  Judaism  in  a  three-column  chart. — D.J.H. 
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297.  O.  Skarsaune,  “Tidlig  kristen  dapsteologi  i  Barnabas’  brev”  [Early  Christian 
Baptismal  Theology  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas],  TidsTeolKirk  47  (2,  ’76)  81-105. 

The  theory  that  there  is  a  great  gap  between  the  baptismal  theology  of  the  NT  and 
that  of  the  early  church  Fathers  requires  some  modification  when  the  Epistle  of  Bar¬ 
nabas  is  investigated.  Barnabas’  baptismal  theology  is  illuminated  by  his  heavy  use  of 
OT  material.  The  motifs  of  the  land  (chap.  6),  the  Temple  rock,  the  tree  in  the  garden  of 
Paradise  (chaps.  11,  12),  and  the  Temple  (chap.  16)  are  especially  prominent.  Barnabas 
has  taken  these  motifs  and  applied  them  to  what  happens  in  baptism.  In  chaps.  11  and 
12,  they  link  baptism  closely  with  the  cross.  Specifically,  the  one  to  be  baptized  steps 
down  into  the  water  and  climbs  out,  as  Jesus  descended  and  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
death  by  his  resurrection.  Such  themes  as  descent/ascent  and  death/resurrection  are 
closely  related  to  those  of  Paul,  although  the  terminology  varies  (the  descent  is  “after” 
not  “with”  Christ,  and  the  phrase  “in  Christ”  is  not  used)  and  Barnabas  and  Paul  work 
with  different  OT  texts  and  types. — J.S.H. 

298.  A.  Suski,  “Najstarsze  swiadectwa  o  hymnach  chrzescijanskich  (Die  altesten 
Zeugnisse  iiber  die  christlichen  Hymnen),”  StudTheolV ars  14  (1,  ’76)  29-41. 

A  study  of  Col  3:16;  Eph  5:19;  1  Cor  14:26;  and  Pliny’s  Letter  to  Trajan  (10:96)  casts 
some  light  on  early  Christian  hymns.  (1)  They  are  called  indifferently  psalms,  hymns, 
spiritual  songs,  and  carmina.  (2)  They  are  performed  by  the  community  in  dialogue 
fashion  at  their  gatherings  and  (3)  serve  various  purposes  such  as  instruction, 
paraenesis,  thanksgiving,  and  edification  of  the  community.  (4)  Composed  in  honor  of 
Christ  as  thanksgiving  declarations  to  the  Father,  (5)  they  might  have  been  used  at 
baptismal  as  well  as  eucharistic  liturgies. — J.P. 

Gnosticism 

299.  H.  Bethge,  “  ‘Die  Exegese  iiber  die  Seele.’  Die  sechste  Schrift  aus  Nag- 
Hammadi-Codex  II,”  TheolLitZeit  101  (2,  ’76)  93-104. 

A  German  translation  by  the  Berlin  research  group  of  CG  II,  6,  Exegesis  on  the  Soul , 
with  introductory  remarks.  The  work  is  especially  significant  for  the  archaic  character 
of  the  gnostic  myth  taken  over  and  developed  in  it,  the  light  shed  upon  Simonianism, 
and  the  clarification  of  the  history-of-religions  background  of  the  syzygy  between  Christ 
and  the  church  in  Eph  5:22-33. — D.J.H. 

300.  P.  J.  Hartin,  “Gnosticism  and  the  New  Testament,”  TheolEvang  9  (2-3,  ’76) 
131-146. 

A  description  of  gnosticism  during  the  2nd  century  A.D.  and  later,  an  examination  of 
the  arguments  regarding  the  origin  of  gnosticism,  and  a  survey  of  the  NT  writings  for 
possible  connections  with  gnosticism  or  pre-gnosticism.  The  NT  arose  in  a  milieu  inde¬ 
pendent  of  gnosticism,  though  elements  that  later  became  part  of  the  great  gnostic 
systems  may  have  been  current.  Gnosticism  borrowed  from  the  NT  the  notion  of  a 
redeemer  who  descended  and  ascended. — D.J.H. 

301.  A.  Orbe,  “Los  ‘apendices’  de  Basilides  (Un  capitulo  de  filosofia  gnostica),”  Gre- 
gorianum  57  (1,  ’76)  81-107,  (2,  ’76)  251-284. 

The  “appendices”  (prosartemata)  of  Basilides  and  his  followers,  described  by  Clement 
{Strom.  2.20.112-114),  have  been  neglected  in  scholarship.  They  are  examined  here  in 
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the  light  of  Clement’s  own  remarks  about  the  passions,  Valentinian  and  other  Gnostic 
myths,  and  the  doctrine  of  Numenius.  They  are  understood  to  be  physical  appendages  of 
the  rational  .soul  brought  about  in  weak  souls  by  the  action  of  evil  spirits  that  arouse  the 
passions.  They  are  distinct  from  the  passions  of  the  irrational  soul  itself.  The  “appen¬ 
dices”  do  not  eliminate  free  will  in  the  psychology  of  Basilides,  however.  Among  the 
three  natures  of  the  perfect — the  elect,  the  rational  soul  and  the  irrational  soul — the 
elect,  aided  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  is  capable  of  eliminating  the  “appendices”  through  a 
course  of  asceticism.  The  non-elect,  however,  may  be  completely  dominated  by 
them.— G.W.M. 

302.  B.  Standaert,  “  ‘Evangelium  Veritatis’  et  ‘Veritatis  Evangelium.’  La  question 
du  titre  et  les  temoins  patristiques,”  VigChrist  30  (2,  ’76)  138-150. 

The  absence  of  a  codicological  title  for  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Truth  is  due  to  the  habit 
of  the  scribe.  If  the  author  of  the  work  did  not  intend  the  opening  words  to  be  a  title,  it  is 
nevertheless  possible  that  they  were  subsequently  taken  as  such,  especially  as  the  word 
euangelion  came  to  be  used  not  only  for  the  gospel  message,  but  also  as  a  designation  for 
certain  written  works.  The  reference  of  Irenaeus  (Adv.  haer.  3.11.9)  suggests  a  work 
whose  title  in  Greek  was  most  probably  to  tes  aletheias  euangelion.  This  may  have  been 
the  Coptic  work  as  it  was  then  known.  Ps.-Tertullian’s  mention  of  a  Gospel  belonging  to 
Valentinus  is  dependent  on  Irenaeus  and  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  Gospel  of 
Truth.— G.W.M. 


303.  B.  Standaert,  “  ‘L’Evangile  de  Verite’:  Critique  et  Lecture,”  NTStud  22  (3,  ’76) 
243-275. 

An  analysis  of  the  structure  and  some  principal  themes  of  Gospel  of  Truth  serves  as  an 
introduction  for  the  reader.  In  form  the  work  invites  comparison  with  such  NT  books  as 
Romans  and  Hebrews.  Its  author  may  have  been  Valentinus  himself,  and  a  comparison 
of  some  passages  with  the  fragments  of  Valentinus  enables  the  reader  to  appreciate  the 
development  of  his  thought  in  spite  of  the  problems  of  translation.  The  themes  of  “the 
name”  and  “the  son”  are  central  to  the  purpose  of  the  work,  i.e.  to  reveal  the  Father. — 
G.W.M. 
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Epworth  Review  (London):  vol.  1,  no.  1,  1974. 
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G.  Adam,  0.  Kaiser,  and  W.  G.  Kummel,  Einfiihrung  in  die  exegetischen  Methoden, 
Studium  Theologie  1  (5th  rev.  ed.;  Munich:  Kaiser,  1975,  paper  DM  12.80;  Mainz: 
Griinewald)  128  pp.  LCN:  76-460006.  ISBN:  3-459-00910-1  (Kaiser),  3-7867-0535-6 
(Griinewald). 

The  revision  of  a  work  first  published  in  1963  and  reissued  three  times  from  then  until 
1969.  The  book  is  designed  to  aid  beginning  students  in  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  methods  and  tools  of  modern  biblical  scholarship.  Kiimmel’s  chapter  on  NT  exegesis 
deals  with  the  text  of  the  NT  and  textual  criticism,  philological  aids,  matters  of  intro¬ 
duction,  the  task  of  exegesis,  and  exegetical  aids.  Sample  expositions  of  Rom  5:1-11  and 
Mt  12:22-37  are  also  presented.  In  the  other  chapters,  Kaiser  treats  OT  exegesis,  while 
Adam  discusses  ways  of  doing  scholarly  research. 

G.  Bauer,  Konkordanz  der  nichtflektierten  griechischen  Worter  im  bohairischen  Neuen 
Testament,  Gottinger  Orientforschungen,  VI.  Reihe:  Hellenistica  6  (Wiesbaden:  Harras- 
sowitz,  1975,  paper  DM  18)  139  pp.  ISBN:  3-447-01695-7. 

Designed  as  the  first  step  toward  a  complete  concordance  of  Greek  words  in  the 
Bohairic  version  of  the  NT,  this  volume  presents  in  alphabetical  order  the  non-inflected 
Greek  words  in  that  version  (e.g.  gar,  de,  mallon),  indicates  their  basic  meaning,  and 
lists  their  occurrences  (frequently  with  context).  The  base  text  is  G.  Horner’s  The  Coptic 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Northern  Dialect  (1898-1905).  A  nine-page  appen¬ 
dix  provides  variant  readings  in  the  non-inflected  Greek  words  of  the  Papyrus  Bodmer 
III  version  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Biblical  Studies.  Essays  in  Honour  of  William  Barclay,  ed.  J.  R.  McKay  and  J.  F. 
Miller  (London:  Collins,  1976,  £4.50)  223  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-00-215058-1. 

After  a  personal  appreciation  of  Barclay  by  McKay  and  an  assessment  of  his  influence 
as  a  broadcaster  by  R.  Falconer,  there  are  articles  by  R.  S.  Barbour  on  the  Bible  as  the 
word  of  God,  R.  Davidson  on  the  theological  relevance  of  the  OT,  H.  Anderson  on  a 
future  for  apocalyptic,  G.  B.  Caird  on  some  misconceptions  about  eschatology  and 
politics,  C.  H.  H.  Scobie  on  tension  and  reconciliation  between  North  and  South  in 
biblical  history,  N.  Alexander  on  Ephesians  as  the  NT  epistle  for  today,  E.  Best  on  the 
child  as  model  recipient  in  Mk  10: 13-16,  M.  Black  on  some  Greek  words  with  “Hebrew” 
meanings  in  the  epistles  and  Revelation,  A.  M.  Hunter  on  Apollos  the  Alexandrian,  W. 
Neil  on  five  hard  sayings  of  Jesus,  J.  C.  O’Neill  on  Lk  2:14,  G.  Johnston  on  NT 
Christology  in  a  pluralistic  age,  and  W.  D.  McHardy  on  Cambridge  Syriac  Fragment 
XXVI.  A  list  of  the  honoree’s  books  concludes  the  volume. 

E.  P.  Blair,  Abingdon  Bible  Handbook  (Nashville,  TN:  Abingdon,  1975,  $15.95)  511 
pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-6774.  ISBN:  0-687-00169-2. 

This  handbook,  which  is  intended  as  a  resource  to  help  lay  persons  and  students  in 
interpreting  the  Bible  for  themselves,  begins  with  a  section  (“the  Bible  today”)  about  the 
makeup  of  the  Bible  as  we  now  know  it  (e.g.  manuscripts,  translations,  principles  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  suggestions  for  reading).  The  second  part  (“the  Bible  in  history”)  sets  each 
book  of  the  Bible,  including  the  Apocrypha,  in  the  time  in  which  it  was  written;  cultural 
and  religious  backgrounds,  the  purpose  of  the  authors,  and  the  structure  and  central 
emphases  of  each  book  are  treated.  The  third  part  (“the  Bible  and  faith  and  life”) 
summarizes  what  the  Bible  says  about  God,  the  world,  the  human  race,  Satan,  the  way 
of  salvation,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  other  topics.  Blair,  who  is  the  author  of 
Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (1960),  taught  at  Garrett-Evangelical  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  Evanston,  IL,  for  29  years. 

B.  C.  Butler,  Searchings.  Essays  and  Studies,  ed.  V.  Rice  (London:  Chapman,  1974, 
£5)  272  pp.  LCN:  75-327950.  ISBN:  0-225-66052-0. 

Seventeen  previously  published  articles  by  the  former  abbot  of  Downside,  who  now 
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serves  as  auxiliary  bishop  of  Westminster.  Of  most  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  the 
studies  on  the  Christian  Eucharist  and  the  mystery-religions  (1927),  authority  in  the  NT 
(1939),  the  priority  of  Mt  (1947),  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  Bible  (1957),  the  object  of 
faith  according  to  Paul’s  epistles  (1963),  spirit  and  institution  in  the  NT  (1961),  and 
collective  bias  and  the  Gospels  (1962-63).  The  editor’s  19-page  introduction  provides  a 
sketch  of  B’s  career  and  places  the  articles  in  their  biographical  context. 

J.  Calloud,  Structural  Analysis  of  Narrative,  trans.  D.  Patte,  SBL  Semeia  Supple¬ 
ments  4  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1976,  paper  $3.95;  Missoula:  Scholars  Press)  xvi  and 
108  pp.  LCN:  75-37158.  ISBN:  0-8006-1503-4. 

First  published  as  L’ Analyse  Structural  du  Recit  (1973),  this  book  is  an  introduction 
to  the  structural  analysis  of  narrative  as  practiced  by  A.  J.  Greimas  and  his  disciples. 
The  first  part  (“elements  of  a  method”)  deals  with  the  problematic,  the  morpho-syntactic 
structures  of  narrative,  and  the  analysis  of  semantic  contents.  The  second  part  applies 
Greimas’s  methods  to  the  story  of  the  temptation  (Mt  4:l-ll/Lk  4:1-13)  and  pays  special 
attention  to  its  narrative  structures  and  semantic  contents.  Calloud  is  professor  of  OT  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  Lyon  and  at  the  Centre  theologique  de  Meylan  in  Grenoble. 
Patte  is  the  author  of  What  Is  Structural  Exegesis?  (1976). 

I.  J.  du  Plessis,  The  Historical-Critical  Method — Its  Necessity  and  Limitations,  Pub¬ 
lications  of  the  University  of  Zululand,  Inaugural  Addresses  23  (Empangeni,  S.  Africa: 
University  of  Zululand,  1975)  18  pp.  ISBN:  0-949984-23-X. 

The  text  of  the  inaugural  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  author’s  becoming 
the  first  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Zululand.  After  exploring  the  theological 
problems  raised  by  the  historical-critical  method  and  sketching  the  history  of  its  devel¬ 
opment,  the  author  concludes  that  verification  of  a  scriptural  passage  is  possible  only  up 
to  a  point  and  that  the  limitations  of  the  historical-critical  method  lie  mainly  in  its 
dependence  on  the  autonomous  human  reason  as  criterion. 

A.  Fuchs  (ed.),  Jesus  in  der  Verkiindigung  der  Kirche,  Studien  zum  Neuen  Testament 
und  seiner  Umwelt,  A,  1  (Linz:  privately  printed,  1976,  paper  oS  206)  205  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed. 

Nine  articles,  all  in  German,  on  aspects  of  the  theme  of  Jesus  in  the  church’s  preach¬ 
ing  according  to  the  NT:  H.  Riesenfeld  on  the  unity  of  the  NT,  X.  Leon-Dufour  on 
speaking  about  the  resurrection,  B.  Reicke  on  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  accord¬ 
ing  to  Luke,  Fuchs  on  the  intent  and  addressees  of  John’s  preaching  of  repentance  in  Mt 
3:7-10,  Reicke  on  Jewish  baptists  and  John  the  Baptist,  L.  Hartman  on  the  relation  of 
baptism  to  Spirit  and  sonship  in  Mk  1:9-11  parr.,  H.  Aichinger  on  sources  in  Mk  2:23-28 
parr.,  G.  Stemberger  on  Stephen’s  speech  in  Acts  7  and  the  Jewish  tradition,  and  F. 
Zeilinger  on  the  bearers  of  the  apostolic  tradition  in  Colossians.  The  volume,  which  is 
the  first  in  a  series  in  which  one  or  two  volumes  similar  to  the  present  one  will  be 
published  yearly,  may  be  obtained  from  the  editor  at  Harrachst.  7,  4020  Linz,  Austria. 

A.  M.  Hunter,  Gleanings  from  the  New  Testament  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1976, 
paper  $4.95)  viii  and  182  pp.  LCN:  75-33652.  ISBN:  0-664-24794-6. 

Thirty  brief  essays  by  the  retired  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Among  the  topics  treated  are  revelation  and  redemption,  Christ’s  baptism  and  ours,  the 
great  thanksgiving  in  Mt  11:25-30,  mission  in  the  NT,  Stephen  the  trailblazer,  Apollos 
the  Alexandrian,  Paul  as  seen  in  his  major  epistles,  resurrection  according  to  1  Cor  15, 
the  Christian  idea  of  God  (1  Pet  1:3),  and  the  apostolic  preaching  and  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  The  book  is  published  in  Great  Britain  under  the  title  Gospel  and  Apostle 
(London:  SCM,  1975,  paper  Cl. 95). 

J.  Jeremias,  Jesus  und  seine  Botschaft,  Calwer  Paperback  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1976, 
paper  DM  9.80)  95  pp.  ISBN:  3-7668-0508-8. 

This  volume  presents  new  editions  of  five  of  the  author’s  contributions  to  the  series 
Calwer  Hefte:  the  problem  of  the  historical  Jesus  [NTA  5,  p.  116],  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in 
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recent  research  [NTA  6,  p.  415],  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  [NTA  5,  p.  116],  the 
Eucharist  [NTA  17,  p.  123],  and  the  sacrificial  aspects  of  Jesus’  death  [NTA  8,  p.  289]. 

S.  Kubo  and  W.  Specht,  So  Many  Versions?  Twentieth  Century  English  Versions  of 
the  Bible  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1975,  paper  $2.95)  244  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN: 
74-25351. 

Among  the  current  English  translations  analyzed  and  evaluated  in  this  book  are  the 
Revised  Standard  Version,  R.  Knox’s  translation,  J.  B.  Phillips’s  translation,  Jerusalem 
Bible,  Today’s  English  Version,  New  English  Bible,  New  American  Bible,  New  Amer¬ 
ican  Standard  Bible,  Living  Bible,  and  New  International  Version.  In  a  concluding 
chapter,  the  authors,  who  are  both  professors  of  NT  at  Andrews  University  in  Berrien 
Springs,  MI,  provide  guidelines  (underlying  text,  accuracy  in  translation,  quality  of 
English)  for  selecting  a  version.  A  25-page  appendix  provides  an  annotated  list  of  all  the 
20th-century  English  translations  known  to  the  authors. 

H.  Lindsell,  The  Battle  for  the  Bible  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1976,  $6.95)  218  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN:  75-38794. 

Concerned  over  the  debate  among  evangelical  Christians  regarding  the  inerrancy  of 
the  Bible,  the  author,  who  is  editor  of  Christianity  Today,  discusses  the  meaning  of 
special  revelation  and  inspiration,  the  Scripture’s  witness  to  itself,  and  the  historical 
view  of  inspiration  and  its  implications.  There  are  also  chapters  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod,  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
and  Fuller  Theological  Seminary.  Lindsell  concludes  that  “the  case  for  biblical  inerrancy 
is  a  strong  one,  and  answers  to  objectors  have  been  made  effectively  for  the  past 
hundred  years.” 

L.  Morris,  I  Believe  in  Revelation,  I  Believe  Series  3  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1976, 
paper  $2.95)  159  pp.  LCN:  75-45349.  ISBN:  0-8028-1637-1. 

After  remarks  regarding  some  recent  rejections  of  traditional  ideas  of  revelation,  the 
author  deals  with  general  and  special  revelation,  Christ  and  Scripture,  formative  revela¬ 
tion,  the  Bible  as  a  word  from  God,  revelation  and  the  individual,  salvation  and  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  revelation  outside  Christianity.  In  treating  these 
issues,  he  engages  in  dialogue  with  the  opinions  of  contemporary  theologians  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  Bible  can  still  be  regarded  as  reliable  and  used  as  our  authoritative 
standard.  Morris  is  principal  of  Ridley  College  in  Melbourne. 

Das  Neue  Testament.  Kommentierte  Ausgabe,  commentary  by  A.  Stoger  with  F. 
Staudinger  and  F.  Zeilinger  (Klosterneuburg:  Osterreichisches  Katholisches  Bibelwerk, 
1975,  paper  oS  124)  799  pp.,  8  plates,  9  figs.,  4  maps.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-85378-001-6. 

This  volume  presents  each  NT  pericope  according  to  the  Einheitsiibersetzung  der 
Heiligen  Schrift  along  with  a  title  and  a  short  prefatory  note  explaining  the  basic  point 
of  the  passage  and  its  background.  Cross  references  to  Gospel  parallels  are  also  supplied. 
Brief  introductions  to  the  individual  books,  a  table  of  weights  and  measures,  a  glossary 
of  key  words  and  concepts,  and  photographs  of  important  sites  are  included. 

The  New  English  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha.  Oxford  Study  Edition,  ed.  S.  Sandmel,  M. 
J.  Suggs,  and  A.  J.  Tkacik  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1976,  paper  $8.95)  xxiv 
and  1036  pp.  (OT);  viii  and  257  pp.  (Apocrypha);  vi  and  333  pp.  (NT);  62  pp.  (Special 
Articles),  9  maps.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-32364. 

In  addition  to  the  NEB  text,  this  volume  provides  (1)  introductions  describing  the 
content  and  giving  known  historical  facts  for  each  biblical  book,  (2)  annotations  furnish¬ 
ing  literary,  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  archaeological  background,  and 
(3)  cross-references  indicating  related  Scripture  passages.  The  four  special  articles  deal 
with  reading  the  Bible,  the  literary  forms  of  the  Bible,  the  history  and  geography  of 
biblical  lands,  and  reckoning  time.  There  is  a  select  index  to  people,  places,  and  themes 
in  the  Bible  and  nine  full-color  maps.  Sandmel  is  the  general  editor,  while  Suggs  is  the 
NT  editor  and  Tkacik,  the  Apocrypha  editor. 
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New  Testament  Studies.  Essays  in  Honor  of  Ray  Summers  in  his  Sixty-Fifth  Year,  ed. 
H.  L.  Drumwright  and  C.  Vaughan  (Waco,  TX:  Markham  Press  Fund,  Baylor  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1975,  $7.95)  xii  and  195  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  LCN:  75-298-15. 

Twelve  articles  in  honor  of  Professor  Summers,  who  has  served  as  professor  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  chairman  of  the  department  of  religion  at  Baylor  University  since  1964:  V.  E. 
Gideon  on  Mk  16:9-20  in  recent  study,  Vaughan  on  the  Simeon  incident  in  Lk  2:25-35, 

F.  L.  Fisher  on  John’s  theology  and  Gospel  structure,  M.  C.  Tenney  on  the  concept  of 
sonship  in  Jn,  Drumwright  on  the  mosaic  of  Jesus  in  Jn  2:12 — 4:54,  F.  F.  Bruce  on 
Abraham’s  two  sons  in  Gal  4:22,  E.  M.  Blaiklock  on  the  irony  of  Paul,  J.  W.  MacGor- 
man  on  the  Law  a spaidagogos  in  Gal  3:24,  F.  Stagg  on  Adam  and  Christ  in  Scripture,  J. 
L.  Garrett,  Jr.  on  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  the  people  of  God,  J.  A. 
Brooks  on  the  variant  lyei  in  1  Jn  4:3,  and  R.  Cutter  on  context  and  translation.  There 
are  also  a  photograph  of  the  honoree  and  a  bibliography  of  his  publications  (compiled  by 

G.  O.  Hilburn). 

E.  A.  Nida,  Componential  Analysis  of  Meaning:  An  introduction  to  semantic  struc¬ 
tures,  Approaches  to  Semiotics  57  (The  Hague — Paris:  Mouton,  1975,  48  gld.  or  $18.70) 
272  pp.,  33  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  remarks  on  basic  aspects  of  meaning,  the  author  provides  a  set  of  procedural 
steps  designed  to  identify  and  describe  the  components  of  referential  meanings:  analyz¬ 
ing  componential  features,  studying  related  meanings  of  different  lexical  items,  classify¬ 
ing  different  meanings  of  single  lexical  units,  and  describing  the  single  meaning  of  any 
semantic  unit.  The  last  two  chapters  (“semantic  domains”  and  “the  nature  of  referential 
meaning”)  discuss  some  of  the  underlying  aspects  of  referential  meaning  from  more 
theoretical  viewpoints.  A  list  of  61  problems,  a  glossary  of  technical  terms,  and  a 
bibliography  are  also  included.  The  book  is  primarily  intended  for  “underdivision  uni¬ 
versity  students  who  have  had  some  limited  exposure  to  linguistics,  but  who  are  only 
beginning  their  interest  in  semantics.” 

D.  Patte,  What  Is  Structural  Exegesis?  Guides  to  Biblical  Scholarship  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1976,  paper  $2.95)  vi  and  90  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-36454. 
ISBN:  0-8006-0462-8. 

Designating  as  structural  exegesis  “that  which  employs  those  exegetical  methods 
which  are  deliberately  derived  from  the  methodologies  of  the  linguist  Ferdinand  de 
Saussure,  and  of  the  anthropologist  Claude  Levi-Strauss,”  the  author  presents  chapters 
on  the  place  of  structural  methods  in  the  exegetical  task,  the  path  from  structuralism  to 
structural  exegesis,  narrative  structures  and  exegesis,  and  mythical  structures  and 
exegesis  (with  specific  reference  to  Gal  1:1-10  and  Lk  10:30-35  [see  §  20-122]).  Patte, 
who  is  also  the  author  of  Early  Jewish  Hermeneutic  in  Palestine  (1975),  concludes  by 
pointing  to  the  complementarity  between  the  traditional  historical-critical  method  and 
the  new  methods. 

D.  Patte  (ed.),  Semiology  and  Parables.  Exploration  of  the  Possibilities  Offered  by 
Structuralism  for  Exegesis,  Pittsburgh  Theological  Monograph  Series  9  (Pittsburgh: 
Pickwick,  1976,  paper  $7.50)  xx  and  384  pp.  LCN:  76-20686.  ISBN:  0-915138-11-5. 

Papers  of  the  conference  sponsored  by  the  Vanderbilt  Interdisciplinary  Project, 
“Semiology  and  Exegesis,”  which  was  held  at  Vanderbilt  University  in  May  of  1975: 
D.  O.  Via,  Jr.  on  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge  (Lk  18:2-5)  as  a  metaphor  of  the 
unrealized  self  (with  responses  by  N.  R.  Petersen,  E.  McMahon,  and  J.  L.  Crenshaw); 
Patte  on  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  (Lk  15:11-32)  and  the  method  of  structural 
analysis  (with  responses  by  R.  C.  Culley  and  W.  G.  Doty);  responses  by  W.  v.  R.  Engel 
and  D.  Roberson  to  R.  W.  Funk’s  unpublished  paper  on  the  semiotic  endeavor;  L. 
Marin  on  Pascal’s  parable  in  The  First  Discourse  on  the  Condition  of  the  Great  (with 
responses  by  L.  S.  Crist,  R.  Detweiler,  and  L.  H.  Silberman);  J.  D.  Crossan  on  parable, 
allegory,  and  paradox  (with  responses  by  J.  R.  Donahue  and  J.  R.  Jones);  and  S.  Wittig 
on  meaning  and  modes  of  signification  in  parables  (with  responses  by  J.  F.  Plummer  and 
G.  A.  Phillips).  There  is  a  preface  by  the  editor  and  transcripts  of  the  panel  discussions 
inspired  by  the  papers  (edited  by  G.  A.  Phillips). 
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Rechtfertigung.  Festschrift  fur  Ernst  Kasemann  zum  70.  Geburtstag,  ed.  J.  Friedrich, 
W.  Pohlmann,  and  P.  Stuhlmacher  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1976,  DM  108;  Got¬ 
tingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht)  viii  and  650  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-16-1384-52-0  (Mohr-Siebeck),  3-525-53557-0  (Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht). 

Thirty  articles  prepared  in  honor  of  Professor  Kasemann  on  his  70th  birthday:  C.  K. 
Barrett  on  the  allegory  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Hagar  in  the  argument  of  Galatians,  O. 
Betz  on  justification  in  the  Qumran  writings,  J.  Blank  on  Paul’s  understanding  of 
Scripture,  H.  Gese  on  Ps  50  and  the  OT  understanding  of  Law,  E.  Grasser  on  justifica¬ 
tion  in  Hebrews,  F.  Hahn  on  baptism  and  justification  in  Paul,  M.  Hengel  on  crucifix¬ 
ion  in  the  ancient  world  and  the  foolishness  of  the  word  of  the  cross,  J.  Jervell  on  Paul  as 
the  weak  charismatic,  L.  E.  Keck  on  justification  of  the  ungodly  and  ethics,  W.  Klaiber 
on  Lk  1:5-56  and  Luke’s  concept  of  sola  gratia,  G.  Klein  on  Paul  and  the  Jews,  K.  Koch 
on  the  three  kinds  of  righteousness  according  to  Targum  of  Isaiah,  W.  G.  Kiimmel  on  A. 
Schweitzer  as  a  Pauline  scholar,  O.  Kuss  on  Rom  9:5,  F.  Lang  on  Law  and  covenant  in 
Paul,  F.  G.  Lang  on  sola  gratia  in  Mk  9:14-29  and  10:17-31,  E.  Lohse  on  the  office  that 
preaches  reconciliation,  D.  Liihrmann  on  Christology  and  justification,  U.  Luz  on 
justification  in  the  deutero-Pauline  writings,  K.  H.  Schelkle  on  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
H.  H.  Schmid  on  justification  as  creation-event,  W.  Schrage  on  the  search  for  the  center 
of  the  NT  and  the  canon  within  the  canon  in  recent  discussion,  S.  Schulz  on  Paul’s 
teaching  about  charisms,  E.  Schweizer  on  the  righteousness  of  God  and  the  catalogues 
of  vices  in  Pauline  literature,  G.  Strecker  on  liberation  and  justification  in  Pauline 
theology,  P.  Stuhlmacher  on  Paul’s  theology  of  the  cross,  H.  Thyen  on  loving  one’s 
brethren  in  Johannine  theology  (with  special  reference  to  1  Jn  3:14),  P.  Vielhauer  on 
serving  the  Law  and  the  elements  in  Galatians,  A.  Vogtle  on  Rom  13:11-14  and  immi¬ 
nent  expectation  of  the  eschaton,  and  W.  Zimmerli  on  OT  prophecy  and  apocalyptic  on 
the  way  toward  justification  of  the  ungodly.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree  and  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  his  writings  (compiled  by  F.  G.  Lang)  are  included. 

J.  Rhymer  (ed.),  The  Bible  in  Order  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1975,  $29.95)  xxxii  and 
1917  pp.,  foldout  chart.  LCN:  75-11363.  ISBN:  0-385-11062-6. 

Using  the  text  of  The  Jerusalem  Bible  (1966),  this  volume  presents  all  the  writings  that 
make  up  the  Bible,  arranged  in  their  chronological  order  according  to  the  dates  at  which 
they  were  written  or  edited  in  the  form  in  which  we  know  them.  This  order  is  adopted 
for  the  NT:  early  Christian  traditions  (summaries  of  faith,  apostolic  preaching,  teaching 
of  Jesus,  passion  narrative,  etc.),  beginnings  of  the  Christian  community  (Acts  1:1 — 
15:35;  Jas),  1-2  Thes,  Gal,  1  Cor,  2  Cor,  Rom,  Paul’s  letters  from  prison,  1  Pet,  Mk, 
Pastorals,  Jude,  2  Pet,  Heb,  Mt,  Lk-Acts,  1-3  Jn,  Jn,  and  Rev.  Introductions  explaining 
the  editor’s  procedures  and  an  index  of  biblical  passages  in  their  traditional  order  are 
also  included.  Rhymer  was  deeply  involved  in  the  translation  of  The  Jerusalem  Bible. 

J.  Rouquette,  Petite  methode  pour  Vanalyse  des  textes  avec  des  exemples  pris  dans  la 

Bible  (Montpellier:  Centre  Theologique  Interdiocesain,  Centre  Saint-Guilhem,  1975, 
paper  14.50  F)  105  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

Designed  as  an  introduction  to  structuralist  and  post-structuralist  methods  of  inter¬ 
preting  literary  texts,  this  volume  has  major  chapters  on  narrative  analysis,  discourse 
analysis,  and  the  relevance  of  the  new  methods  for  biblical  exegesis.  Bibliographic 
suggestions  and  a  nine-page  glossary  of  technical  terms  are  also  supplied.  Rouquette 
developed  this  manual  in  the  course  of  his  work  with  the  Protestant  theological  faculty 
at  Montpellier. 

Studia  Hierosolymitana  in  onore  di  P.  Bellarmino  Bagatti.  I.  Studi  archeologici.  II. 
Studi  esegetici,  ed.  E.  Testa,  I.  Mancini,  and  M.  Piccirillo,  Studium  Biblicum  Francis- 
canum,  Collectio  Maior  22,  23  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1976,  paper)  381 
pp.,  346  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography. 

Thirty-nine  articles  presented  to  Professor  Bagatti  on  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birth¬ 
day.  Among  the  15  archaeological  studies  that  are  of  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  the 
contributions  of  P.  Benoit  on  the  location  of  the  third  wall  of  Jerusalem,  V.  Corbo  on 
ancient  buildings  beneath  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  E.  Testa  on  Golgotha  as  the 
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gate  of  peace,  B.  Pixner  on  the  possibility  of  an  Essene  quarter  on  Mount  Zion,  F. 
Manns  on  Magdala  in  literary  sources,  S.  Loffreda  on  the  ceramics  of  Magdala,  and 
Corbo  on  the  Roman  city  of  Magdala.  In  the  second  volume  there  are  24  exegetical  and 
historical  studies,  of  which  these  pertain  to  NT  research:  L.  Sabourin  on  knowing  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  in  Mt  13:11,  M.  Miguens  on  sin,  prayer,  and  life  in  1  Jn  5:16, 
F.  Uricchio  on  the  Christological  significance  of  the  comparative  meizon  in  Jn,  M. 
Adinolfi  on  the  woman  who  prays  or  prophesies  in  1  Cor  11:5a,  P.  D’Aquino  on  Christ 
as  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man  in  Col  1:15-20,  A.  Lancellotti  on  the  OT  background  of 
the  “open  door”  in  Rev  3:8,  F.  Montagnini  on  kerygmatic  style  and  moral  provocation  in 
the  NT,  M.  Tagliacozzo  on  the  formation  and  development  of  the  synagogue  liturgy,  E. 
Testa  on  Jewish-Christian  influences  on  the  eucharistic  liturgy  of  the  primitive  church, 
M.  Del  Verme  on  the  community  of  goods  among  the  Essenes,  L.  Cignelli  on  the 
Jewish-Christian  prototype  of  the  apocryphal  assumptions,  S.  Voigt  on  the  accusation 
against  John  the  apostle  in  Transitus  Marine  A,  and  B.  Mariani  on  the  tradition  of  the 
“Quo  vadis”  episode.  A  bibliography  of  the  honoree’s  195  books  and  articles  (compiled 
by  A.  Storme)  is  also  included. 

Studies  in  New  Testament  Language  and  Text.  Essays  in  Honour  of  George  D.  Kilpat¬ 
rick  on  the  Occasion  of  his  sixty-fifth  Birthday,  ed.  J.  K.  Elliott,  Supplements  to  Novum 
Testamentum  44  (Leiden:  Brill,  1976,  150  gld.)  x  and  400  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  90-04-04386-1. 

As  Professor  Kilpatrick’s  main  interests  in  NT  studies  have  been  textual  criticism  and 
allied  topics,  the  thirty  essays  presented  here  have  been  restricted  to  the  language,  texts, 
and  manuscripts  of  the  NT:  K.  Aland  on  the  possibility  of  identifying  small  fragments  of 
NT  manuscripts  with  the  help  of  the  computer,  J.  N.  Birdsall  on  rational  eclecticism 
and  the  oldest  manuscripts  as  illustrated  by  comparing  the  Bodmer  and  Chester  Beatty 
papyri  of  Lk,  P.  Bonsack  on  the  syntax  of  Jn  1:9-10,  S.  Brock  on  the  treatment  of  Greek 
particles  in  the  Old  Syriac  Gospels  with  special  reference  to  Lk,  E.  Burrows  on  the  use 
of  textual  theories  to  explain  agreements  of  Mt  and  Lk  against  Mk,  K.  W.  Clark  on  the 
meaning  of  (kata)kyrieuein,  D.  P.  Davies  on  the  position  of  adverbs  in  Lk,  J.  Duplacy 
on  the  divisions  of  the  text  of  Jas  in  Vaticanus  gr.  1209,  W.  J.  Elliott  on  the  need  for  an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  collation  of  all  known  Greek  NT  manuscripts  with  their 
individual  variants  noted  in  full,  J.  K.  Elliott  on  Moeris  and  the  textual  tradition  of  the 
Greek  NT,  E.  J.  Epp  on  clarifying  the  term  “textual  variant,”  G.  D.  Fee  on  rigorous  or 
reasoned  eclecticism,  H.  J.  Frede  on  the  textual  tradition  of  Peregrinus’  edition  of  Paul, 
J.  Geerlings  on  Codex  1386  and  the  Iota  Phir  group,  J.  H.  Greenlee  on  Codex  0269  as  a 
palimpsest  fragment  of  Mk,  F.  Hahn  on  Jn  1:18,  34,  A.  Higgins  on  Tatian’s  Diatessaron 
and  the  Arabic  and  Persian  harmonies,  K.  Junack  on  a  collection  of  fragments  including 
parts  of  1  Tim  (0241),  S.  Kubo  on  textual  relationships  in  Jude,  A.  R.  C.  Leaney  on 
Greek  manuscripts  from  the  Judean  Desert,  B.  Metzger  on  an  early  Coptic  manuscript 
of  Mt,  I.  A.  Moir  on  the  text  of  Ephesians  exhibited  by  minuscule  manuscripts  housed  in 
Great  Britain,  B.  Reicke  on  the  Synoptic  reports  of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  (Mt  9: 1-8; 
Mk  2:1-12;  Lk  5:17-26),  G.  Reim  on  Jn  21  as  an  appendix,  J.  M.  Ross  on  the  ending  of 
Revelation,  R.  Schnackenburg  on  Jn  14:7,  J.  S.  Sibinga  on  text  and  literary  art  in  Mk 
3:1-6,  M.  E.  Thrall  on  reading  hagioteti  or  haploteti  in  2  Cor  1:12,  K.  Treu  on  papyri 
and  majuscules,  and  N.  Turner  on  the  quality  of  Greek  in  Lk-Acts.  A  photograph  of  the 
honoree  and  a  bibliography  of  his  publications  are  also  included. 

Trinity  University  Studies  in  Religion.  Volume  X  1970-1973  (San  Antonio,  TX:  De¬ 
partment  of  Religion,  Trinity  University,  1975,  paper)  vi  and  151  pp. 

Of  the  thirteen  papers  prepared  for  the  Trinity  University  Studies  in  Religion  Seminar 
and  published  here,  the  three  by  W.  O.  Walker,  Jr.  are  of  direct  relevance  to  the  NT 
field:  Christian  origins  and  resurrection  faith  [§  16-828],  the  present-day  implications  of 
radical  freedom  and  radical  responsibility  in  Pauline  ethics  (1971),  and  the  origin  of  the 
Son  of  Man  concept  as  applied  to  Jesus  [§  17-673].  The  other  contributors  are  F.  O. 
Garcia-Treto,  J.  H.  Hayes  (three  items),  G.  N.  Boyd  (three),  G.  H.  Ranson,  and  R.  M. 
Graham  (two). 
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N.  Turner,  A  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  by  James  Hope  Moulton.  Vol.  IV: 
Style  (Edinburgh:  Clark,  1976,  <£4.20)  x  and  174  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
0-567-01018-X. 

Taking  style  as  “  ‘a  group  of  aspects  of  language,’  a  contrasting  of  linguistic  facts 
among  various  authors,”  T  begins  with  remarks  on  the  sources  behind  the  Gospels  and 
then  studies  the  styles  of  Mk,  Mt,  Lk-Acts,  Jn,  Paul’s  letters,  Pastorals,  Heb,  Jas,  1  Pet, 
Johannine  epistles,  Jude  and  2  Pet,  and  Rev.  Attention  is  paid  to  word-order,  rhetoric, 
parallelism,  parenthesis,  and  Semitic  influence.  The  observations  that  the  styles  of  the 
NT  writers  are  not  so  far  apart  as  to  impair  the  inner  homogeneity  of  biblical  Greek  and 
that  the  hypothesis  of  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  sources  is  less  credible  than  the  use  of  a  kind 
of  Greek  inoculated  with  Semitic  syntax  and  style  are  among  the  more  challenging 
conclusions.  The  other  volumes  in  the  project  dealt  with  prolegomena  (J.  H.  Moulton; 
3rd  ed.,  1908),  accidence  (Moulton  and  W.  F.  Howard,  1919-29),  and  syntax  (Turner, 
1963). 

J.  van  Bruggen,  The  Ancient  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  trans.  C.  Kleijn  (Winnipeg: 
Premier  Printing  Ltd.,  1976,  paper)  40  pp. 

After  sketching  the  process  by  which  the  so-called  Textus  Receptus  was  abandoned, 
the  author  discusses  the  value  of  the  large  number  of  manuscripts  in  the  Byzantine 
textual  tradition,  the  antiquity  of  the  text-type,  and  its  character.  By  way  of  conclusion, 
he  issues  a  plea  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  traditional  or  Byzantine  text  in  modern 
scholarship.  The  material  in  this  booklet  was  originally  presented  in  1975  as  a  lecture  at 
the  Reformed  Theological  College  in  Kampen  (where  the  author  is  professor  of  NT 
exegesis)  and  published  in  Dutch  as  De  tekst  van  het  Nieuwe  Testament  (1976). 

Vita  Laudanda.  Essays  in  Memory  of  Ulrich  S.  Leupold,  ed.  E.  R.  W.  Schultz  (Water¬ 
loo,  Ont.:  Wilfrid  Laurier  University,  1975,  paper  $3.50)  x  and  192  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  0-88920-021-1. 

Nine  articles  in  memory  of  Professor  Leupold,  who  taught  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  Univer¬ 
sity  from  1945  to  1970.  Of  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  the  articles  by  D.  Granskou  on 
the  unity  and  variety  of  the  gospel,  J.  Reumann  on  redaction  criticism  and  the  new  cycle 
of  liturgical  readings,  E.  R.  Riegert  on  the  Jesus-Nicodemus  dialogue  in  the  light  of 
Jungian  thought,  and  D.  J.  Himmelman  on  Jesus’  eschatological  concern  for  the  poor 
according  to  Lk  6:20-21,  24-25.  The  other  contributors  are  V.  Vajta,  C.  R.  Anders,  E.  S. 
Brown,  W.  Kemp,  and  W.  Buszin.  A  list  of  the  honoree’s  memorable  quotations  and  a 
bibliography  of  his  publications  conclude  the  volume. 

T.  S.  Warshaw,  B.  L.  Miller,  and  J.  S.  Ackerman  (eds.),  Bible-Related  Cur¬ 
riculum  Materials,  The  Bible  in  Literature  Courses  (Nashville — New  York:  Abingdon, 
1976,  paper  $5.95)  x  and  168  pp.  LCN:  75-23301.  ISBN:  0-687-03309-8. 

Stemming  from  the  summer  sessions  of  the  Indiana  University  Institute  on  Teaching 
the  Bible  in  Secondary  English,  this  book  is  intended  as  a  bibliographic  guide  for 
studying  the  thirty  biblical  passages  (e.g.  Gen  1 — 3;  Exod  20;  Mt  1 — 2)  most  often  used 
in  secondary  school  English  classes.  The  material  within  the  chapters  is  divided  into  five 
categories:  the  Bible  in  literature — for  pupils;  the  Bible  in  literature — for  teachers;  the 
Bible  as  literature — for  teachers;  the  Bible  and  literature — for  pupils;  and  the  Bible 
in/and  other  media — for  pupils.  The  final  chapter  presents  items  on  general  biblical  and 
literary  concerns. 

Warszawskie  Studia  Biblijne.  J.  M.  Rektorowi  ATK  Ks.  Prof.  Janowi  Stepniowi  na 
czterdziestolecie  jego  pracy  naukowej  ( Studia  Biblica  Varsaviensia.  Ouvrage  collectif 
dedie  au  Recteur  de  VATC  Mgr  Jan  Stepieh  pour  ses  40  ans  consacres  au  service  de  la 
science),  ed.  J.  Frankowski  and  B.  Widla  (Warsaw:  Academie  de  Theologie  Catholique, 
1976)  432  pp.,  12  page  insert  in  French,  plate.  Indexed. 

The  first  part  presents  thirteen  articles  on  various  biblical  topics:  H.  Muszynski  on  an 
integral  sense  of  Scripture  in  contemporary  hermeneutics,  S.  Medala  on  the  literary 
genres  in  Scripture  in  the  light  of  structural  analysis,  J.  Homerski  on  reconciliation  with 
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God  in  the  OT,  J.  Each  on  the  Davidic  covenant  in  the  context  of  OT  covenants,  S.  Kur 
on  wa-‘ed  in  the  Psalms,  S.  Each  on  terms  for  prayer  in  the  Psalms,  M.  Czaj- 

kowski  on. the  anthropological  and  theological  senses  of  Jesus’  miracles  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  J.  Kudasiewicz  on  the  literary  and  theological  problematic  of  Jesus’  miracles, 
Z.  Poniatowski  on  “he  came  to  his  own”  (Jn  1:11),  L.  Stachowiak  on  the  last  dialogue  of 
Christ  with  the  unbelieving  world  according  to  Jn  12:20-50,  A.  Suski  on  the  influence  of 
the  liturgy  on  the  composition  of  Eph  1 — 3,  J.  Frankowski  on  the  last  stages  of  salvation 
history  according  to  Heb  1:2b,  and  W.  Myszor  on  the  biblical  creation  stories  in  the  Nag 
Hammadi  texts.  The  second  part  consists  of  eight  studies  on  Pauline  theology:  R. 
Abramek  on  union  with  God  as  the  essential  trait  of  the  people  of  God,  B.  Widla  on  the 
meaning  and  place  of  preaching  in  the  hierarchical  apostolate,  M.  A.  Swatowska  on  the 
doctrine  of  baptism  in  Rom  6:1-13,  G.  Lorenc  on  the  charisms,  S.  Gegotek  on  the  term 
doulos  in  the  phrase  doulos  Christou  Iesou,  J.  Harasim  on  esteem  as  an  essential  aspect 
of  loving  one’s  neighbor,  B.  Kulazinska  on  the  role  of  women  in  the  life  of  the  primitive 
church,  and  L.  Olszewski  on  the  silence  of  women  in  church  (1  Cor  14:34-35;  1  Tim 
2:11-12)  in  its  historical  setting.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree  is  also  included. 

Werkstatt  Bibelauslegung.  Biiaer — Interpretationen — Texte  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches 
Bibelwerk,  1976,  DM  24)  136  pp.  Illustrated.  ISBN:  0-460-31261-0. 

Designed  to  illustrate  for  a  general  audience  the  methods  used  in  modern  biblical 
criticism,  this  book  offers  exegeses  of  ten  OT  and  thirteen  NT  pericopes.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  NT  section  are  by  I.  Maisch  on  Lk  2:9-15  and  on  Mk  l5:42-47/Jn  19:38-42; 
A.  Weiser  on  Mt  8:5-13  parr,  and  on  Acts  2:1-13;  O.  Knoch  on  Lk  5:1-1 1/Jn  21:1-14,  Lk 
14:15-24  parr.,  and  Mt  28:1-10  parr.;  A.  Harbarth  on  Lk  7:11-17;  H.  Gollinger  on  Mt 
21:1-9  parr,  and  on  Lk  24: 13-35/Acts  8:26-40;  P.  Fiedler  on  Mk  15:1-15;  J.  M.  Niitzel  on 
Lk  24:50-52a/Acts  1:9-11;  and  K.  A.  Speidel  on  1  Cor  4:6.  Photographs  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  text,  and  a  glossary  of  technical  terms  is  provided  at  the  end. 

W.  Wink,  Bibelauslegung  als  Interaktion.  Uber  die  Grenzen  historisch-kritischer 
Methode,  trans.  M.  Gronwald,  Urban-Taschenbiicher,  T-Reihe  622  (Stuttgart — 
Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1976,  paper  DM  10)  84  pp.  ISBN:  3- 
17-002803-0. 

The  German  version  of  The  Bible  in  Human  Transformation  [NT A  18,  p.  104]  con¬ 
tains  a  new  16-page  appendix  by  G.  M.  Martin  on  biblical  texts  in  the  context  of  life. 
Martin  discusses  E.  B.  Howes’s  model  of  interpretation,  existential  interpretation  and 
biblical  interpretation  as  interaction,  the  psychological  interpretation  of  biblical  texts, 
the  impact  of  biblical  texts  in  history  and  the  hermeneutic  of  understanding,  and  the 
criticisms  raised  against  W’s  program. 
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E.  Arens,  S.M.,  The  ELTHON-Saymgs  in  the  Synoptic  Tradition.  A  Historico- 
Critical  Investigation,  Orbis  Biblicus  et  Orientalis  10  (Fribourg:  Universitatsverlag, 
1976,  paper;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht)  370  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-525-53313-6. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  G.  Schelbert  and  presented 
to  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Fribourg  in  1975,  this  study  analyzes  the 
dominical  logia  in  the  Synoptic  tradition  that  have  elthon  plus  the  infinitive  and  those 
sayings  that  are  closely  related  to  them.  The  first  part,  which  is  an  exegesis  of  individual 
passages,  has  three  chapters:  the  “I  have  come”  sayings,  “the  Son  of  Man  came”  sayings, 
and  other  elthon- related  sayings.  The  second  part,  which  is  concerned  with  the  origin 
and  significance  of  the  elthon-iorm ,  has  four  chapters:  extrabiblical  evidence,  the  OT 
and  Pseudepigrapha,  further  Christologically  oriented  uses  of  erchesthai,  and  a  new 
look  at  the  Synoptic  elthon- logia.  Arens,  who  is  presently  attached  to  the  faculty  of 
theology  of  the  Universidad  Catolica  de  Lima  in  Peru,  concludes  that  the 
Christologically-used  erchesthai  expresses  many  facets  of  the  early  church’s  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  significance  and  implications  of  the  incarnation. 
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G.  Aulen,  Jesus  in  Contemporary  Historical  Research,  trans.  I.  H.  Hjelm  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Fortress,  1976,  $9.50)  viii  and  167  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-36451.  ISBN:  0- 
8006-0438-5. 

Translated  from  the  2nd  edition  (1974)  of  Jesus  i  nutida  historisk  forskning  [ATT  19, 
p.  263],  this  book  examines  the  results  that  representative  scholars  since  1960  have 
reached  in  their  attempts  at  mastering  the  sources  for  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Aulen,  who  has  been  professor  at  Lund  and  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Sweden,  discerns  a 
“remarkable  agreement,”  especially  on  three  major  points:  (1)  Jesus’  central  message 
about  the  kingdom  of  God  which  was  about  to  come,  and  his  own  personal  relation  to 
that  event,  (2)  the  content  of  Jesus’  ethical  preaching,  and  (3)  important  traits  in  his 
behavior  and  relationship  to  the  different  streams  within  his  own  Jewish  milieu. 

T.  Baarda,  The  Gospel  Quotations  of  A  p  hr  ah  at  the  Persian  Sage.  I:  Aphrahat’s  Text  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (Amsterdam:  Vrije  Universiteit,  1975,  paper  50  gld.)  xvi  and  520  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-358360. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  R.  Schippers)  to  the  Free  University 
of  Amsterdam  in  1975,  this  study  of  the  Johannine  quotations  in  the  Demonstrations 
written  in  Syriac  in  the  mid-4th  century  by  a  certain  “Aphrahat  the  Persian  sage” 
reviews  past  scholarship  on  the  Gospel  text  of  the  work  and  then  analyzes  each  of  its  133 
citations  of  Jn.  Philological,  literary,  and  theological  observations  are  offered.  Then 
there  are  general  sections  on  the  relevance  of  Aphrahat’s  Demonstrations  with  reference 
to  patristic  evidence,  Euangelion  dameparrese,  Euangelibn  damehallete,  and  the  Greek 
NT.  Baarda  observes  by  way  of  conclusion  that  “the  first  place  of  Aphrahat  is  not  in  the 
textual  apparatus  of  the  Greek  text,  but  in  the  critical  edition  of  the  early  Syriac  ver¬ 
sions.”  The  bibliography,  notes,  and  index  of  Scripture  references  are  included  in  a 
separate  volume.  Both  volumes  are  available  from  the  author  at  Troskerslaan  27, 
Amstelveen,  The  Netherlands. 

K.  E.  Bailey,  Poet  and  Peasant.  A  Literary  Cultural  Approach  to  the  Parables  in  Luke 
(Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1976,  $8.95)  238  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75- 
41405.  ISBN:  0-8028-3476-0. 

Convinced  that  the  parables  of  Jesus  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  their  cultural 
milieu  and  literary  forms,  the  author  proposes  the  method  of  “oriental  exegesis,”  which 
uses  the  standard  critical  tools  of  western  scholarship  in  combination  with  cultural 
insights  gained  from  ancient  literature,  contemporary  peasants,  and  oriental  versions. 
The  first  part  situates  the  method  in  the  context  of  recent  research  on  the  parables  and 
singles  out  four  types  of  literary  structures  in  the  NT:  inverted  prose,  poetical  forms, 
poetry  encased  in  prose,  and  the  parabolic  ballad.  The  second  part  illustrates  the 
method  by  analyzing  these  passages  from  the  Lukan  travel  narrative:  Lk  16:1-13;  11:5- 
13;  15:4-32.  Bailey,  who  is  chairman  of  the  biblical  department  at  the  Near  Eastern 
School  of  Theology  in  Beirut,  has  recently  applied  his  method  to  1  Cor  1:17 — 2:2  in  an 
article  in  NovTest  [§  20-876]. 

W.  Barclay,  Introduction  to  the  First  Three  Gospels.  A  Revised  Edition  of  The  First 
Three  Gospels  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1976,  paper  $5.95)  x  and  303  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-37545.  ISBN:  0-664-24798-9. 

_ ,  Introduction  to  John  and  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Philadelphia:  Westminster, 

1976,  paper  $5.95)  x  and  341  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-38902.  ISBN: 
0-664-24771-7. 

The  first  volume  is  a  revision  and  reissue  of  The  First  Three  Gospels  [NTA  11,  p.  373]. 
There  are  new  chapters  on  the  development  of  Gospel  criticism  and  on  redaction  criti¬ 
cism.  The  second  volume,  which  is  entirely  new,  first  treats  the  Fourth  Gospel:  author¬ 
ship,  nature  of  the  discourses,  aims  and  purposes,  relation  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
historicity,  relation  to  other  movements  of  the  period  (Paul,  mystery  religions,  Dead  Sea 
scrolls,  Mandaeism),  and  originality.  Then  Acts  is  discussed  under  these  headings: 
Luke’s  purpose  in  writing,  the  date  of  composition,  Luke  the  historian,  the  speeches, 
and  the  sources.  The  book  is  published  in  Great  Britain  under  the  title  The  Gospels  and 
Acts,  Volume  Two:  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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J.  Cantinat,  La  Iglesia  de  Pentecostes,  trans.  C.  Garcia  del  Valle,  Coleccion  El  mundo 
de  la  Biblia  (Madrid:  Studium,  1975,  paper)  226  pp.,  8  plates,  4  figs.  ISBN:  84-304- 
1172-0. 

Concerned  with  the  Christian  church  from  the  appearances  of  Jesus  (A.D.  30-33)  to 
the  council  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  49-50),  this  study  follows  the  historical  framework  of 
Acts  and  integrates  material  from  the  Gospels  and  Paul’s  letters.  It  treats  Pentecost,  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles,  the  Hellenists,  Stephen’s  missionary  activity,  the  extension  of 
the  Christian  mission  from  Jerusalem,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  the  founding  of  the 
church  at  Antioch,  the  persecution  by  Herod  Agrippa  I,  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  the 
incident  between  Peter  and  Paul  at  Antioch,  and  the  structure  of  the  primitive  church. 
The  book  was  first  published  in  French. 

P.  Christian,  Jesus  und  seine  geringsten  Briider.  Mt  25,  31-46  redaktionsgeschichtlich 
untersucht,  Erfurter  theologische  Schriften  12  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno,  1975,  paper)  xxx  and 

108  pp. 

After  remarks  on  the  tradition  history  and  literary  form  of  Mt  25:31-46,  the  first  part 
examines  the  Matthean  context  of  the  pericope  and  studies  the  terms  panta  ta  ethne, 
elachistos,  and  adelphos.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  identification  of  the  king  with 
“the  least”  in  the  light  of  OT  and  Jewish  notions  of  communion  with  God  and  in  the 
context  of  Mt.  The  author  concludes  that  Mt  25:31-46  is  a  sermon  for  the  Christian 
community  about  the  eschatological  implications  of  human  solidarity,  and  not  encour¬ 
agement  for  Christian  missionaries  or  teaching  about  the  standards  by  which  pagans 
will  be  judged. 

J.  Cliff,  Jesus.  A  Gospel  Guide  To  His  Life  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press, 
1976,  paper)  266  pp.  Illustrated. 

This  book  traces  the  life  of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the  four  Gospels  from  his  childhood 
through  the  public  ministry  until  the  passion  and  ascension.  The  Gospel  passages  on 
which  the  various  sections  are  based  are  noted  in  the  margins,  and  photographs  (many 
in  color)  of  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land  today  are  used  as  illustrations.  The  volume  was 
produced  with  the  assistance  of  C.  Baratto,  who  provides  a  brief  foreword. 

O.  L.  Cope,  Matthew:  A  Scribe  Trained  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  Catholic  Biblical 
Quarterly  Monograph  Series  5  (Washington,  DC:  Catholic  Biblical  Association,  1976, 
paper  $3)  x  and  142  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-36778.  ISBN:  0-915170-04-3. 

A  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  presented  to  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  in  1971,  this  attempt  to  formulate  and  test  a  method  for 
redaction-critical  inquiry  examines  those  passages  in  Mt  where  the  writer  may  have  used 
the  OT  as  a  vehicle  for  constructing  his  Gospel  story.  After  introductory  remarks,  the 
author  focuses  on  texts  where  an  OT  citation  is  the  midpoint:  Mt  13:1-52;  12:1-50; 
15:1-20;  9:10-34;  11:7-15;  10:34-39.  Then,  he  explores  the  function  of  other  OT  texts  in 
Mt  and  studies  these  pericopes  modelled  on  OT  passages:  Mt  8:23-27;  17:1-9;  27:26-46; 
19:16-22.  Cope,  who  teaches  at  Carroll  College  in  Waukesha,  WI,  concludes  that 
Matthew  was  a  Jewish  Christian  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  OT  and  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tions  of  its  interpretation  that  it  was  natural  for  him  to  employ  this  knowledge  as  a  key  to 
the  organization  of  his  Gospel. 

O.  Cullmann,  The  Johannine  Circle,  trans.  J.  Bowden  (Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
1976,  $6.95)  xii  and  124  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-42249.  ISBN:  0- 
664-20744-8. 

— — : — >  Le  milieu  johannique.  Sa  place  dans  le  Judaisme  tardif,  dans  le  cercle  des 
disciples  de  Jesus  et  dans  le  Christianisme  primitif.  Etude  sur  I’origine  de  Vevangile  de 
Jean,  Le  monde  de  la  Bible  (Neuchatel— Paris:  Delachaux  &  Niestle,  1976,  paper)  155 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-603-00056-X. 

The  English  and  French  versions  of  Der  johanneische  Kreis  [A7M  20,  p.  105].  Argu¬ 
ing  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  must  be  read  against  the  background  of  heterodox  Judaism, 
this  volume  explores  the  ways  in  which  recognition  of  the  historical  setting  affects  the 
debates  about  the  identity  of  the  Evangelist,  the  historical  value  of  his  work,  and  the 
aims  of  his  theological  reflection. 
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R.  A.  Culpepper,  The  Johannine  School:  An  Evaluation  of  the  J ohannine-School 
Hypothesis  Based  on  an  Investigation  of  the  Nature  of  Ancient  Schools,  SBL  Disserta¬ 
tion  Series  26  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1975,  paper  $4.20)  xviii  and  310  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  LCN:  75-34235.  ISBN:  0-89130-063-5. 

This  doctoral  dissertation,  which  was  directed  by  D.  M.  Smith,  Jr.  and  presented  to 
Duke  University  in  1974,  addresses  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  the  Johannine  com¬ 
munity  was  a  school  as  the  widely  used  expression  “the  Johannine  school”  implies.  After 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Johannine-school  hypothesis,  the  nature  of  these  ancient 
schools  is  investigated:  the  Pythagorean  school,  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  the  Garden, 
the  Stoa,  the  school  at  Qumran,  the  house  of  Hillel,  Philo’s  school,  and  the  school  of 
Jesus.  In  the  light  of  nine  essential  characteristics  of  schools  in  antiquity  (emphasis  on 
philia  and  koinonia,  the  founder  as  exemplary  figure,  concern  with  the  teaching  and 
traditions  of  the  founder,  etc.),  C  concludes  that  the  Johannine  community  was  indeed  a 
school  centered  around  the  beloved  disciple.  Culpepper  now  teaches  at  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  Louisville,  KY. 

J.  K.  Dalpadado,  OMI,  Reading  the  Gospels.  A  Guide  to  Readers  and  Teachers, 
Contemporary  New  Testament  Series  (Jamaica  Plain,  MA:  St.  Paul  Editions,  1976, 
$4.50)  310  pp.,  6  figs.,  3  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-42378. 

Taking  one  Gospel  at  a  time  (Mk,  Mt,  Lk,  Jn),  the  author  presents  brief  comments  on 
each  pericope  and  points  for  reflection  and  discussion.  There  are  also  sections  on  the 
Synoptic  question  and  on  the  four  Gospels  as  a  whole.  Dalpadado,  who  is  professor  of 
Holy  Scripture  at  Oblate  College  in  Washington,  DC,  is  also  the  author  of  Reading  the 
Bible— a  Guide  to  the  Word  of  God  for  Everyone  (1973). 

F.  W.  Danker,  Luke,  Proclamation  Commentaries:  The  New  Testament  Witnesses  for 
Preaching  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1976,  paper  $2.95)  viii  and  120  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  75-36446.  ISBN:  0-8006-0583-7. 

Summarizing  Luke’s  theology  with  the  phrase  “Christology  is  ecclesiology,  and 
ecclesiology  is  Christology,”  the  author  discusses  Jesus  as  a  Hellenistic  benefactor  figure, 
Lukan  Christological  problems  and  terminology,  impressions  made  by  Jesus  on  a  Hel¬ 
lenistic  public,  ethics  and  the  gospel,  and  God’s  assignment  to  Israel  and  the  church. 
Two  final  chapters  summarize  Luke’s  Gospel  proclamation  with  special  reference  to  its 
structured  form.  Danker,  who  is  professor  of  NT  at  Concordia  Seminary  in  Exile  in  St. 
Louis,  is  also  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  third  Gospel,  Jesus  and  the  New  Age 
According  to  St.  Luke  (1974). 

I.  DE  LA  Potterie,  Gesu  Verita.  Studi  di  cristologia  giovannea,  trans.  A.  Milanoli,  E. 
De  Marchi,  M.  Bernarda,  Colana  Biblica  (Turin:  Marietti,  1973,  paper  3,800  L)  216  pp. 
Indexed. 

Ten  articles,  now  all  in  Italian.  After  the  introductory  essay  on  biblical  truth  and 
Christian  truth  (1971),  there  are  seven  exegetical  studies:  the  Lamb  of  God  in  the 
Johannine  writings  (1971),  Jesus  and  the  Samaritans,  the  Good  Shepherd  (1966),  the 
exaltation  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Jn  12:31-36  [§  13-928],  Jesus’  claims  in  Jn  14:6 
[§  11-1088],  Jesus  as  king  and  judge  according  to  Jn  19:13  [§  5-752],  and  the  spiritual 
maternity  of  Mary  and  the  foundation  of  the  church  according  to  Jn  19:25-27  (1973).  The 
last  two  items  deal  with  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  as  witnesses  of  truth  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (1972)  and  Christ  as  a  revealing  figure  according  to  John. 

B.  de  Solages,  Como  se  escribieron  los  evangelios,  trans.  J.  M.  Rotaeche  (Bilbao: 
Mensajero,  1975,  paper)  238  pp.  ISBN:  84-271-0905-9. 

The  Spanish  version  of  Comment  sont  nes  les  evangiles  (1973),  this  book  discusses  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  its  transmission,  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  Mt,  Mark  as  Peter’s 
interpreter,  Luke  as  an  eyewitness,  the  tendencies  and  methods  of  composition  in  Lk, 
the  additional  material  in  Mt,  the  tendencies  and  methods  of  composition  in  Mt,  and  the 
identity  of  Jesus  according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  volume  is  intended  as  a  popular 
presentation  of  views  expressed  in  more  technical  ways  in  the  author’s  Synopse  grecque 
des  evangiles  (1958),  Critique  des  evangiles  et  methode  historique  (1972),  and  La  com¬ 
position  des  evangiles  de  Luc  et  de  Matthieu  (1972). 
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J.-C.  Emmelius,  Tendenzkritik  und  Formengeschichte .  Der  Beitrag  Franz  Overbecks 
zur  Auslegung  der  Apostelgeschichte  im  19.  Jahrhundert,  Forschungen  zur  Kirchen-  und 
Dogmengeschichte  27  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1975,  paper  DM  48)  321 
pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-525-55132-0. 

A  slightly  revised  and  abbreviated  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  M. 
Tetz  and  presented  in  1971  to  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Bochum,  this 
volume  studies  Overbeck’s  1870  commentary  and  other  writings  on  Acts  with  special 
interest  in  his  place  in  the  history  of  biblical  interpretation.  After  exploring  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  historical-critical  method,  the  book  deals  with  Overbeck’s  views  on  the 
Tendenzkritik  of  the  Tubingen  School,  Acts  as  a  literary  composition,  and  Acts  and  the 
beginnings  of  writing  church  history.  By  way  of  conclusion,  the  author  singles  out  three 
areas  opened  up  by  Overbeck  and  still  deserving  further  exploration:  the  relation  of 
historical  setting  to  literary  form,  the  portrait  of  Paul  in  Acts,  and  the  role  of  Sachkritik 
in  NT  study. 

W.  R.  Farmer,  The  Synoptic  Problem.  A  Critical  Analysis  (Dillsboro,  NC:  Western 
North  Carolina  Press,  1976,  $12.95)  xii  and  308  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-13764.  ISBN: 
0-915948-02-8. 

The  slightly  revised  edition  of  a  work  first  published  in  1964  [NT A  9,  p.  430].  After 
sketching  the  process  by  which  the  Two-Document  hypothesis  gained  wide  acceptance 
(with  special  reference  to  the  contributions  of  H.  Holtzmann,  W.  Sanday,  and  B.  H. 
Streeter),  the  author  proposes  his  own  solution  to  the  Synoptic  question  (Mk  depends  on 
Mt  and  Lk,  and  Lk,  in  turn,  on  Mt)  and  presents  notes  for  a  history  of  the  redaction  of 
the  Synoptic  tradition  in  Mk. 

R.  T.  France,  I  Came  to  Set  the  Earth  on  Fire.  A  Portrait  of  Jesus  (Downers  Grove, 
IL:  InterVarsity,  1976,  paper  $2.50)  190  pp.  LCN:  75-32128.  ISBN:  0-87784-642-1. 

This  is  “a  book  about  Jesus,  aiming  to  show  his  significance  not  only  to  the  people  of 
his  own  day,  but  to  us  as  well,  but  doing  this  by  studying  the  historical  facts  of  his  life.” 
The  major  topics  are  messianic  expectation,  Jesus’  preparation,  the  disciples,  miracles, 
society,  controversy,  the  kingdom,  confrontation  in  Jerusalem,  condemnation,  the  res¬ 
urrection  as  vindication,  and  the  dilemma  posed  by  Jesus.  There  is  an  appendix  on  the 
Gospels  as  sources  for  the  study  of  Jesus.  France,  who  is  also  the  author  of  Jesus  and  the 
Old  Testament  (1971),  is  now  senior  lecturer  in  Christian  religious  studies  at  Ahmadu 
Bello  University  in  Zaria,  Nigeria. 

R.  Glockner,  O.P.,  Die  Verkiindigung  des  Heils  beim  Evangelisten  Lukas,  Walber- 
berger  Studien,  Theologische  Reihe  9  (Mainz:  Grtinewald,  1976,  DM  39)  xxii  and  246 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7867-0539-9. 

Under  the  heading  “salvation-history  and  proclamation  in  Luke’s  writings,”  the  au¬ 
thor  focuses  on  tradition  and  historical  method  in  Lk  1:1-4,  the  basic  structures  of  Lukan 
proclamation  in  Acts,  and  the  relation  of  Lukan  proclamation  to  OT  salvation-history. 
Then,  under  “salvation  and  redemption  in  Luke’s  proclamation,”  he  treats  the  incarna¬ 
tion  and  life  of  Jesus  as  a  saving  sending,  the  saving  significance  of  Jesus’  death,  and  the 
universal  salvation  of  the  risen  Lord.  The  second  part  is  a  revision  of  a  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion  directed  by  H.  Zimmermann  and  presented  to  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at 
Bonn  in  1973.  Glockner  maintains  that  Lk-Acts  is  a  proclamation  of  faith  and  has  a 
profound  interpretation  of  redemption  through  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  GomA  Civit,  El  evangelio  segun  San  Mateo.  Vol.  2:  (14-28),  Comentario  al  Nuevo 
Testamento  3/2;  Colectanea  San  Paciano  22/2  (Madrid:  Marova,  1976)  xxiv  and  784  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-269-0325-8. 

The  first  volume  was  described  in  NTA  12,  p.  256.  Here  the  second  half  of  Mt  is 
explained  according  to  this  general  pattern:  the  proof,  discernment,  decision,  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  faith  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  (13:53 — 16:20),  the  way  of  the  disciples  following 
Christ  beneath  the  sign  of  the  cross  (16:21 — 20:16),  the  ascent  to  Jerusalem  (20:17 — 
23:39),  prophecy  and  the  eschatological  discourse  (24:1 — 25:46),  the  crucifixion  (26:1 — 
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27:66),  and  the  resurrection  on  the  third  day  (28:1-20).  In  addition  to  the  bibliography 
relevant  to  the  material  in  this  part,  there  is  a  50-page  bibliographic  supplement  to  the 
first  volume.  Goma  Civit  is  professor  on  the  theological  faculty  at  Barcelona. 

A.  E.  Harvey,  Jesus  on  Trial.  A  Study  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (London:  SPCK,  1976, 
paper  <£2.95)  viii  and  140  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-281-02918-0. 

The  author,  who  is  warden  of  St  Augustine’s  College  in  Canterbury,  maintains  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  can  be  understood  as  a  presentation  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  in  the  form 
of  an  extended  trial.  The  major  chapters  consider  the  witnesses  in  the  case  (John  the 
Baptist,  others),  the  procedure,  the  charges  (violating  the  Sabbath,  blasphemy),  the 
defense,  and  the  verdict.  An  appendix  deals  with  the  historical  character,  milieu,  and 
destination  and  purpose  of  Jn.  Harvey  concludes  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
presents  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ  with  particular  sharpness  and  expertise,  exploiting  as 
none  of  the  other  Evangelists  those  occasions  and  issues  that  placed  Jesus  on  trial  before 
those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  competent  to  judge  him. 

D.  E.  Hiebert,  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Vol.  1:  The  Gospels  and  Acts 
(Chicago:  Moody,  1975,  $7.95)  298  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8024-4137-8. 

Intended  as  a  guide  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  this  volume  aims 
“to  offer  sufficient  background  information  concerning  these  writings,  to  promote  effec¬ 
tive  study,  and  to  direct  the  student’s  efforts  to  master  their  contents  through  a  suggested 
study  procedure  and  fairly  detailed  outlines  charting  their  accounts.”  For  each  book, 
there  is  an  introduction  (authorship,  purpose,  place  and  date,  etc.),  an  outline  of  con¬ 
tents,  and  bibliographic  suggestions.  A  chapter  on  the  Synoptic  problem  is  also  in¬ 
cluded.  Hiebert  is  professor  of  Greek  and  NT  at  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary 
at  Fresno,  CA. 

V.  Howard,  Das  Ego  Jesu  in  den  synoptischen  Evangelien.  U ntersuchungen  zum 
Sprachgebrauch  Jesu,  Marburger  theologische  Studien  14  (Marburg:  Elwert,  1975, 
paper  DM  38)  x  and  317  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-520248.  ISBN:  3- 
7708-0540-2. 

The  shortened  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  W.  G.  Kiimmel  and 
presented  to  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Marburg  in  1974,  this  study  deals 
with  the  meaning  of  the  Synoptic  texts  in  which  Jesus  uses  the  word  ego.  The  first  part  is 
concerned  with  ego  in  grammar  (Greek,  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Septuagint)  and  ego  in  the 
history  of  religion  (with  predicate,  without  predicate,  with  finite  verb).  The  second  part 
analyzes  the  individual  texts  in  Mk,  Q,  Mt,  and  Lk.  There  are  appendixes  on  ego  in  the 
LXX  without  ’ny  or  ’nky  in  the  MT,  the  ego-eimi  sayings  in  Jn,  and  the  frequency  of  ego 
in  direct  speech  in  the  first  person  singular  nominative.  Howard  concludes  that  the 
ego -sayings  constitute  a  claim  to  an  authority  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jewish  Messiah 
and  that  it  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty  that  the  ego-pronouncement  was  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  earthly  Jesus. 

A.  M.  Hunter,  Interpreting  the  Parables  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1976,  paper 
$2.65)  126  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  61-5122. 

A  paperback  edition  of  a  book  first  published  in  1960  [NTA  5,  p.  355].  The  author 
aims  to  show  the  ordinary  reader  how  modern  scholars  (especially  C.  H.  Dodd  and  J. 
Jeremias)  understand  the  parables  of  Jesus,  to  sketch  the  history  of  their  interpretation 
from  apostolic  times  to  the  present,  and  to  suggest  how  the  parables  can  still  speak  to 
Christians  in  the  20th  century.  Hunter  is  a  former  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen. 

W.  H.  Kelber  (ed.),  The  Passion  in  Mark.  Studies  on  Mark  14-16  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1976,  $10.95)  xviii  and  203  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-36453.  ISBN: 
0-8006-0439-3. 

After  J.  R.  Donahue’s  survey  of  scholarship  on  the  Markan  passion  narrative,  there 
are  studies  by  V.  K.  Robbins  on  the  Last  Supper  (Mk  14:12-25),  Kelber  on  the  hour  of 
the  Son  of  Man  and  the  temptation  of  the  disciples  (14:32-42),  Donahue  on  the  trial  scene 
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and  its  Christology  (14:53-65),  N.  Perrin  on  the  high  priest’s  question  and  Jesus’  answer 
(14:61-62),  K.  E.  Dewey  on  Peter’s  curse  and  the  cursed  Peter  (14:53-54,  66-72),  T.  J. 
Weeden  on  the  cross  as  power  in  weakness  (I5:20b-41),  and  J.  D.  Crossan  on  the  empty 
tomb  and  the  absent  Lord  (16:1-8).  In  the  concluding  essay,  Kelber  summarizes  the 
major  conclusions  and  explores  their  implications  for  Markan  research  and  systematic 
theology.  Throughout,  Mk  14 — 16  is  found  to  be  the  continuation  and  summation  of 
Mark’s  paradoxical  theology  expressed  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Gospel. 

K.  Kliesch,  Das  heilsgeschichtliche  Credo  in  den  Reden  der  Apostelgeschichte,  Bonner 
biblische  Beitrage  44  (Cologne — Bonn:  Hanstein,  1975,  cloth  DM  68,  paper  DM  60)  xx 
and  266  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-450059.  ISBN:  3-7756-1043-X. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  H.  Zimmermann  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Bonn  in  1975,  this  study  first  analyzes  the 
traditions  taken  up  in  the  speeches  in  Acts  that  deal  with  God’s  activity  in  the  history  of 
his  people  (especially  Acts  7:2-53  and  13:17-22)  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  then  focuses  on 
the  elements  of  the  salvation-history  credo  (creation,  Israel  from  Abraham  to  David, 
Jesus)  and  on  OT  citations  and  other  traditions  included  in  the  speeches.  The  second 
part  is  concerned  with  Lukan  redactional  features,  particularly  with  Luke’s  use  of 
traditions  and  the  place  of  the  salvation-history  credo  in  Acts.  Kliesch  concludes  that  the 
speeches  in  their  present  form  are  genuine  witnesses  to  Lukan  theology,  that  the 
salvation-history  credo  is  the  key  to  the  speeches,  and  that  Luke  is  especially  interested 
in  showing  how  the  gospel  made  its  way  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles. 

G.  Lohfink,  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul:  Narrative  and  History  in  Acts,  trans.  and  ed. 
B.  J.  Malina,  Herald  Scriptural  Library  (Chicago:  Franciscan  Herald  Press,  1976, 
$5.95)  xiv  and  128  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  75-12796.  ISBN:  0-8199-0572-0. 

An  English  version  of  the  third  edition  (1967)  of  Paulus  vor  Damaskus  [NTA  12,  p. 
13 7 J.  After  examining  the  texts  in  which  Paul’s  call  and  conversion  are  described  (Acts 
9:1-19;  22:3-21;  26:9-18),  the  author  discusses  two  older  methods  of  interpretation  (con¬ 
servative  and  literary-critical)  and  then  demonstrates  how  present-day  exegesis  proceeds 
in  approaching  these  texts.  He  concludes  that  the  story  in  Acts  is  both  a  report  of  a 
well-attested  historical  tradition  and  Luke’s  interpretation  of  this  historical  tradition 
presented  in  conventionally  accepted  literary  forms  and  techniques.  The  translator  has 
added  appropriate  texts  and  notes  from  Vatican  II  and  references  to  the  American 
situation  in  Catholic  biblical  scholarship. 

M.  Machovec,  A  Marxist  Looks  at  Jesus  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1976,  paper  $6.50) 
231  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-10053.  ISBN:  0-8006-1244-2. 

The  English  version  of  Jesus  fur  Atheisten  (1972).  The  author,  who  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  Charles  University  in  Prague  from  1953  to  1970,  describes  himself  as  a 
Marxist  who  writes  about  Jesus  with  enthusiasm  and  passion.  Aiming  to  present  an 
overview  of  present-day  scholarship  about  Jesus,  he  focuses  on  the  sources  and  their 
significance,  Jewish  religion  before  Jesus,  the  message  of  Jesus,  Christology,  and  the 
significance  of  Jesus.  There  is  an  appendix  on  the  life  and  thought  of  Jesus  as  an  object 
of  research  as  well  as  a  ten-page  introduction  by  P.  Hebblethwaite. 

F.  Manns,  O.F.M.,  “La  Verite  vous  fera  libres.”  Etude  exegetique  de  Jean  8/31-59, 
Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,  Analecta  11  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press, 
1976,  paper)  221  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  a  horizontal  or  synchronic  literary  analysis  of  Jn  7 — 8,  the  author  presents  a 
vertical  or  historical-critical  study  of  Jn  8:31-59  according  to  this  pattern:  the  an- 
™!n(;!;™entJof  the  subject  (31-32a),  the  sons  of  Abraham  (32b-41a),  hearing  the  truth 
(4 lb-47),  and  guarding  the  word  (48-59).  Then  the  two  central  themes  of  the  pericope — 
the  paternity  of  Abraham  and  the  paternity  of  the  devil— are  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
Or,  intertestamental  literature,  and  the  NT.  Finally,  Jn  8:31-59  is  described  as  a 
Christian  midrash  on  Ps  118  in  which  Abraham  is  presented  as  a  model  of  universalism 
as  opposed  to  the  nationalistic  particularism  of  the  Jews. 
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W.  E.  McCumber,  Matthew,  Beacon  Bible  Expositions  1  (Kansas  City,  MO:  Beacon 
Hill  Press,  1975,  $4.95)  224  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-354198.  ISBN:  0-8341-0312-5. 

Included  in  a  series  that  aims  to  provide  “a  systematic,  devotional  Bible  study  pro¬ 
gram  for  laymen  and  a  fresh,  homiletical  resource  for  preachers,”  this  volume  presents 
the  King  James  Version  of  the  text  of  Mt  along  with  a  pericope-by-pericope  exposition. 
In  the  introduction,  the  author,  who  is  professor  of  religion  and  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  religion  at  Eastern  Nazarene  College  in  Wollaston,  MA,  discusses  the  author¬ 
ship,  structure,  content,  and  nature  of  Mt. 

P.  S.  Minear,  To  Heal  and  to  Reveal.  The  Prophetic  Vocation  According  to  Luke, 
Crossroad  Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1976,  $8.95)  x  and  179  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
75-42213.  ISBN:  0-8164-0295-7. 

The  first  part,  which  represents  lectures  that  were  given  at  Providence  College  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1973,  examines  Lk  10:1-24  in  an  effort  to  make  more 
intelligible  the  kinds  of  prophetic  language  found  in  the  NT  and  then  focuses  on  Luke’s 
attitudes  toward  authority,  heaven,  and  wonderful  signs.  The  second  part,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  substance  of  the  Shaffer  Lectures  given  at  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1974, 
studies  Luke’s  understanding  of  the  prophetic  vocation  under  these  headings:  John  as  a 
prophet  like  Elijah,  Jesus  as  a  prophet  like  Moses,  the  apostles  as  prophets  like  Jesus, 
and  the  prophetic  vocation  today.  Minear  is  Winkley  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology 
emeritus  at  Yale  Divinity  School. 

F.  J.  Moloney,  SDB,  The  Johannine  Son  of  Man,  Biblioteca  di  scienze  religiose  14 

1(Rome:  Libreria  Ateneo  Salesiano,  1976,  paper  8,000  L)  xvi  and  265  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  M.  D.  Hooker  and  presented 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1975,  this  study  aims  to  show  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
had  a  specific  theological  point  to  make  when  he  used  the  title  “Son  of  Man.”  After  a 
review  of  past  scholarship,  each  occurrence  of  “Son  of  Man”  in  Jn  is  examined  in  detail: 

I  the  promise  of  the  Son  of  Man  (1:51),  the  unique  revealer  who  must  be  “lifted  up” 
(3:13-14),  the  Son  of  Man  as  judge  (5:27),  the  Son  of  Man  as  the  giver  of  life  (6:27,  53, 
62),  the  cross  and  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  ego  eimi  (8:28),  belief  in  the  Son  of 
Man  (9:35),  the  cross  and  the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  Man  (12:23,  34),  and  the 
glorification  of  the  Son  of  Man  now  (13:31;  19:5).  Moloney  concludes  that,  for  John,  the 
Son  of  Man  is  the  human  Jesus  who  has  come  to  reveal  God  with  a  unique  and  ultimate 
authority.  For  his  article  on  “Son  of  God”  in  Jn,  see  §  20-819.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
dissertation  appears  in  an  article  in  BibTheolBull  [§  21-124]. 

R.  Pesch,  Das  Markusevangelium.  /.  Teil:  Einleitung  und  Kommentar  zu  Kap.  1,1 — 
8,26,  Theologischer  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  2/1  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna: 
Herder,  1976,  DM  90)  xxiv  and  421  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-451-17336-0. 

The  69-page  introduction  deals  with  the  Gospel  as  a  new  literary  genre,  authorship, 
date  and  place  (soon  after  A.D.  70,  in  a  mixed  community  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians),  literary  achievement,  structure,  the  ending,  theological  achievement,  and 
use  of  pre-Markan  traditions.  The  main  part  is  a  commentary  on  the  first  half  of  Mk 
according  to  this  pattern:  the  powerful  entrance  of  Jesus  (1:1 — 3:6),  the  effectiveness  of 
Jesus’  teaching  and  miracles  and  their  divisive  effect  (3:7 — 6:29),  and  Jesus’  turning 
toward  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  (6:30 — 8:26).  Each  pericope  is  studied  in  five  steps: 
literary  criticism  and  translation  (with  necessary  text-critical  observations),  form  criti¬ 
cism,  verse-by-verse  exposition,  tradition  history,  and  redaction  criticism.  There  are 
also  excursuses  on  the  pre-Markan  miracles-collection  and  the  so-called  theios  aner 
Christology  in  Mk  and  on  the  question  of  Jesus’  brothers  and  sisters. 

J.  Pikaza  and  F.  de  la  Calle,  Teologia  de  los  evangelios  de  Jesus,  Biblioteca  de 
estudios  biblicos  6  (Salamanca:  Sigueme,  1974,  paper)  505  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 
LCN:  75-550739.  ISBN:  84-301-0593-X. 

Seeking  to  do  justice  to  the  distinctive  and  unique  theological  emphases  of  the 
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Evangelists,  the  volume  consists  of  four  parts  in  which  the  portraits  of  Jesus  in  the 
individual  Gospels  are  examined  in  detail.  Pikaza,  who  is  also  the  author  oi  La  Biblia  y 
la  Teologia  de  la  Historia  (1972),  wrote  the  sections  on  Mt  and  Lk,  while  de  la  Calle, 
who  is  the  author  of  Situation  al  servicio  del  Kerigma  (1975),  contributed  the  parts  on 
Mk  and  Jn.  Bibliographic  information  for  each  Gospel  is  included. 

H.  Raisanen,  Das  ‘ Messiasgeheimnis *  im  Markus evangelium.  Ein  redaktionskritischer 
Versuch,  Schriften  der  Finnischen  Exegetischen  Gesellschaft  28  (Helsinki:  Finnish 
Exegetical  Society,  1976,  paper)  192  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  951-95184-2-8. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  the  basic  methodological  questions  in  Markan  re¬ 
search,  the  author  describes  the  problem  of  the  messianic  secret  and  the  most  important 
attempts  at  solving  it.  An  examination  of  the  individual  themes  associated  with  it  (e.g. 
the  esoteric  instruction,  the  commands  to  silence,  the  disciples’  misunderstanding,  the 
revealing  of  the  secret)  leads  R  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  unified  “secret”  theology  in 
Mk,  that  the  real  messianic  secret  is  the  Evangelist’s  redactional  construction,  that 
Mark’s  purpose  in  using  the  device  is  not  entirely  clear,  and  that  Mark  is  much  more  a 
transmitter  of  tradition  than  many  modern  redaction  critics  believe.  Raisanen  is  also  the 
author  of  Die  Parabeltheorie  im  Markus  evangelium  (1973). 

L.  Sabourin,  II  discorso  della  Montagna  Nel  Vangelo  di  Matteo.  Introduzione  Let- 
teraria.  Commentario  (Mt  4:17  -  7:27 )  (Marino:  Edizioni  “Fede  ed  Arte,”  1976,  paper 
2,500  L)  184  pp. 

The  author,  who  is  professor  of  exegesis  and  biblical  theology  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Institute,  calls  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  a  programmatic  compendium  for  the  life  of 
discipleship  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  main  part  is  a  commentary  on  Mt  5 — 7 
according  to  this  pattern:  introductory  remarks  on  the  kingdom  and  the  disciples  (5:3- 
16),  fulfilling  the  Law  and  the  prophets  (5:17-20),  the  better  righteousness  (5:21-48),  the 
true  worship  of  the  Father  (6:1-18),  basic  attitudes  (6:19 — 7:12),  and  the  concluding 
section  on  making  the  right  decision  (7:13-27).  This  publication,  either  by  itself  or 
together  with  a  revised  version  of  the  general  introduction  and  commentary  on  Mt 
1:1 — 4:16  [NTA  20,  p.  240],  is  available  from  the  author  at  1/10961,  Rome,  Italy. 

L.  Schenke,  Die  Wundererzahlungen  des  Markusevangeliums,  Stuttgarter  Biblische 
Beitrage  5  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1975,  paper  DM  48)  x  and  430  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-460-00051-1. 

This  redaction-critical  analysis  of  the  miracle  stories  in  Mk  begins  with  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  stilling  of  the  storm  (4:35-41).  The  second  part  studies  other  Markan 
miracle  stories:  1:21-28;  1:29-31,  32-39;  1:40-45;  2:1-12;  3:1-6;  5:1-20;  5:21-43;  6:30-44; 
6:45-52;  7:24-30;  7:31-37;  8:1-10,  11-13,  14-21;  8:22-26;  9:14-29;  10:46-52.  The  final  part 
deals  with  the  pre-Markan  miracles-tradition,  Mark’s  reception  of  these  stories,  and  his 
redaction  of  them.  Schenke,  who  is  professor  of  NT  on  the  Catholic  theological  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Mainz,  concludes  that  Mark  in  his  reworking  of  the  miracle  stories 
criticized  the  miracles-Christology  and  soteriology  of  his  community  and  that  he  viewed 
discipleship  as  following  Jesus  who  showed  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God  on  the  cross. 

G.  M.  Soares  Prabhu,  The  Formula  Quotations  in  the  Infancy  Narrative  of  Matthew. 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Tradition  History  of  Mt  1-2,  Analecta  Biblica  63  (Rome:  Biblical 
Institute  Press,  1976,  paper  14,000  L  or  $17.50)  xvi  and  346  pp.,  2  foldout  charts. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  X.  Leon-Dufour  and  presented 
to  the  theological  faculty  of  Fourviere-Lyon,  this  study  is  especially  concerned  with  the 
way  in  which  the  formula  quotations  of  the  OT  have  been  integrated  into  Mt  1 — 2.  After 
surveying  past  scholarship  on  the  infancy  narrative  and  the  formula  quotations  in  Mt, 
the  author  focuses  on  the  origin  of  the  formula  quotations  (Matthew’s  “targumization”  of 
a  Hebrew  text),  their  context  (Mt  4: 14-16  and  21:4-5  as  illustrating  a  dialectic  of  personal 
interpretation  and  community  tradition),  and  the  formula  quotations  of  the  infancy 
narrative  (Mt  2:23;  2:15;  1:22-23;  2:18;  2:6).  Soares  Prabhu,  who  teaches  at  the  Jnana- 
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Deepa  Institute  of  Theology  in  Pune,  India,  sees  Mt  1 — 2  as  the  Evangelist’s  skillful 
blending  of  three  traditions:  the  dream  narrative  source,  the  Magi  source,  and  the  Herod 
source. 

L.  Walter,  L’incroyance  des  croyants  selon  saint  Jean,  Lire  la  Bible  43  (Paris:  Cerf, 
1976,  paper)  135  pp. 

Part  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  presented  to  the  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris  in  1975, 
this  volume  begins  with  sections  on  faith  and  unbelief  according  to  John,  “the  world”  in 
the  Johannine  writings,  and  “the  Jews”  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  second  part  focuses 
on  four  texts:  Jn  5:41-47  (preferring  the  glory  coming  from  people  to  that  coming  from 
God),  6:26-31  (failure  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  signs),  8:42-47  (from  unbelief  to 
hostility),  and  12:37-43  (the  impossibility  of  belief).  Walter,  who  is  now  chaplain  at  a 
secondary  school  in  Nimes,  concludes  that,  for  John,  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  “his  own” 
involves  a  refusal  to  believe  and  a  decision  to  cease  following  Jesus. 
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Apokalypse,  illustrated  by  O.  Oberhuber  (Klosterneuburg:  Osterreichisches  Katho- 
lisches  Bibelwerk,  1975,  oS  260)  64  pp.  Illustrated.  ISBN:  3-85378-000-8. 

After  a  four-page  introduction  to  Revelation  by  A.  Stoger,  this  volume  presents  the 
German  text  according  to  the  Einheitstext  der  Heiligen  Schrift  along  with  color  and 
black-and-white  illustrations  by  Oberhuber,  who  is  professor  of  art  at  the  Hochschule 
fur  Angewandte  Kunst  in  Vienna. 

W.  Barclay,  The  Letter  to  the  Hebrews.  Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Interpre¬ 
tation,  Daily  Study  Bible  (rev.  ed.;  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1976,  cloth  $6.25,  paper 
$3.45)  viii  and  203  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  75-37611.  ISBN:  0-664-2 1312-X  (cloth), 
0-664-24112-3  (paper). 

The  revision  of  a  book  first  published  in  1955  and  then  reissued  in  1957.  In  the 
introduction,  the  author  of  Hebrews  is  described  as  one  who  had  both  a  Greek  and  a 
Jewish  background  and  as  one  for  whom  religion  was  access  to  God,  “that  which 
removes  the  barriers  and  opens  the  door  to  his  living  presence.”  The  major  part  of  the 
book  is  a  pericope-by-pericope  exposition  of  the  text. 

W.  Barclay,  The  Letters  of  James  and  Peter.  Translated  with  an  Introduction  and 
Interpretation,  Daily  Study  Bible  (rev.  ed.;  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1976,  cloth 
$6.25,  paper  $3.45)  xii  and  352  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  75-37601.  ISBN:  0- 
664-21313-8. 

_ ,  The  Letters  of  John  and  Jude.  Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  Daily  Study  Bible  (rev.  ed.;  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1976,  cloth  $6.25,  paper 
$3.45)  x  and  208  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  75-37760.  ISBN:  0-664-21314-6. 

Both  volumes  were  first  published  in  1958,  and  second  editions  appeared  in  1960. 
These  revised  versions  present  introductions  and  pericope-by-pericope  expositions.  Ref¬ 
erences  have  been  updated,  and  the  meaning  of  certain  points  has  been  clarified.  The 
volumes  were  completely  reset  in  new  type  for  greater  legibility. 

W.  Barclay,  The  Revelation  of  John.  Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Interpreta¬ 
tion.  Vol.  1:  Chapters  1  to  5.  Vol.  2:  Chapters  6  to  22,  Daily  Study  Bible  (rev.  ed.; 
Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1976,  cloth  $6.25  each,  paper  $3.45  each)  x  and  184,  x  and 
233  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  75-37600.  ISBN:  0-664-21315-4  (vol.  1  cloth),  0- 
664-24115-8  (vol.  1  paper),  0-664-21316-2  (vol.  2  cloth),  0-664-24116-6  (vol.  2  paper). 

First  published  in  1959,  these  volumes  present  a  pericope-by-pericope  English  trans¬ 
lation  and  exposition  of  Revelation.  In  this  edition,  errors  in  the  text  have  been  corrected 
and  outdated  references  have  been  removed.  The  biblical  quotations  within  the  text 
have  been  changed  to  use  the  RSV,  though  B’s  own  translations  have  been  retained  at 
the  beginning  of  each  section.  In  the  general  introduction,  B  focuses  on  the  nature  of 
Jewish  apocalyptic  literature,  the  author  of  Rev  (a  Jew  from  Palestine,  but  not  an 
apostle  or  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel),  and  the  date  of  composition  ( ca .  A.D.  95). 
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J.  Baumgarten,  Paulus  und  die  Apokalyptik.  Die' Auslegung  apokalyptischer  Uber- 
lieferungen  in  den  echten  Paulusbriefen,  Wissenschaftliche  Monographien  zum  Alten 
und  Neuen  Testament  44  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener,  1975,  DM  45)  x  and  269 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7887-0437-3. 

A  revised  and  abbreviated  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  E.  Grasser 
and  presented  to  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Bochum  in  1973,  this  study  is 
concerned  with  the  tradition  of  early  Christian  apocalyptic  and  its  interpretation  and 
function  in  Paul’s  writings.  After  discussing  early  Christian  apocalyptic  and  specifying 
the  early  Christian  prophets  as  its  carriers,  the  book  examines  individual  apocalyptic 
themes  in  Paul’s  letters:  expectation  of  the  parousia  and  the  judgment;  death,  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  eternal  life;  exaltation  and  rapture;  angelology,  demonology,  and  satanology; 
creation  and  cosmos;  the  understanding  of  time;  and  enthusiasm  and  imminent  expecta¬ 
tion.  Baumgarten,  who  is  now  a  pastor  in  Koln-Niehl,  concludes  that  Paul  interprets 
cosmological  traditions  from  an  anthropological  perspective  but  avoids  thoroughgoing 
individualism  by  insisting  on  ecclesiology. 

J.  Becker,  H.  Conzelmann,  and  G.  Friedrich  (trs.  and  eds.),  Die  Briefe  an  die 
Galater,  Epheser,  Philipper,  Kolosser,  Thessalonicher  und  Philemon,  Das  Neue  Testa¬ 
ment  Deutsch  8  (14th  rev.  ed.;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1976,  paper  DM 
22.80)  iv  and  295  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-51324-0. 

Appearing  for  the  first  time  in  this  series  are  the  expositions  of  Gal  by  Becker  and  of 
1-2  Thes  by  Friedrich.  The  contributions  by  Conzelmann  on  Eph  and  Col  and  by 
Friedrich  on  Phil  and  Phlm  represent  revisions  of  material  originally  published  in  1962 
[NT A  7,  p.  141].  The  customary  format  of  pericope-by-pericope  German  translation  and 
verse-by-verse  exposition  is  followed  throughout.  In  the  treatment  of  Gal  there  are 
excursuses  on  anathema  (1:9),  Paul  and  the  OT  (3:18),  the  elements  of  the  world  (4:3), 
and  the  theology  of  the  Judaizers  (5:12).  In  the  part  on  1  Thes  there  are  discussions  of 
Paul’s  missionary  preaching  (1:10),  Paul  and  the  Jews  (2:15-16),  and  in  the  section  on  2 
Thes  the  Antichrist  (2:12)  is  treated. 

E.  Bradford,  Paul  the  Traveller  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1976,  $9.95)  viii  and  246  pp., 
12  plates,  2  maps.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-28451.  ISBN:  0-02-514390-5. 

Bradford,  who  is  also  the  author  of  Ulysses  Found,  lives  on  the  island  of  Malta  and 
has  devoted  the  last  thirty  years  to  studying  the  Mediterranean  and  the  people  who  have 
sailed  on  it.  In  this  book,  he  traces  Paul’s  career  from  his  student  days  in  Jerusalem 
through  his  conversion  and  missionary  journeys  until  his  martyrdom  in  Rome. 
Throughout,  he  is  especially  concerned  with  the  geographical  and  historical  setting  of 
Paul’s  activities. 

C.  Burger,  Schbpfung  und  Versohnung.  Studien  zum  liturgischen  Gut  im  Kolosser- 
und  Epheserbrief,  Wissenschaftliche  Monographien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament 
46  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener,  1975,  DM  38)  viii  and  162  pp.,  4  foldout  pp.  of 
Greek  texts.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-460755.  ISBN:  3-7887-0448-9. 

Accepted  as  a  Habilitationsschrift  in  1972  by  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at 
Tubingen,  this  study  begins  with  a  reconstruction  and  interpretation  of  the  hymn  pre¬ 
served  in  Col  1:15-20  and  then  analyzes  how  it  functions  in  its  present  context  with 
reference  to  Col  1:12-23  and  2:9-15.  The  second  part  provides  a  reconstruction  and 
interpretation  of  the  hymn  in  Eph  2:14-18  and  then  explores  the  allusions  to  it  in  Col 
1:20-22  and  its  present  context  in  Eph  2:11-22.  Burger,  whose  doctoral  dissertation  was 
entitled  Jesus  als  Davidssohn  (1970),  concludes  that  Eph  2:14-18  is  the  last  stage  in  a 
complex  tradition  history  at  whose  beginning  stood  the  two-strophe  Christ-hymn  in  Col 
1:15-20,  a  Stoic-sounding  quatrain  in  Col  l:16d-18a,  and  the  reconciliation-song  in  Eph 
2:14-17. 

G.  B.  Caird,  Paul’s  Letters  from  Prison  (Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Phile¬ 
mon)  in  the  Revised  Standard  Version.  Introduction  and  Commentary,  The  New 
Clarendon  Bible  (New  Testament),  (London — New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1976,  $10.50)  vi  and  224  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  the  general  introduction,  the  author  argues  that  the  references  to  imprisonment  in 
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the  captivity  epistles  are  most  satisfactorily  interpreted  as  referring  to  a  single  prison  and 
that  the  balance  of  probability  rests  with  Rome  as  the  place  of  imprisonment.  All  four 
letters  are  interpreted  as  having  been  composed  by  Paul.  The  design  of  this  volume 
(introduction  and  verse-by-verse  exposition  of  each  writing)  follows  that  of  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  series,  except  that  the  biblical  text  has  been  omitted  partly  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  partly  in  order  to  tie  the  notes  less  closely  to  the  RSV  and  to  facilitate 
references  to  other  versions. 

_  * 

A.  Cousineau,  Les  Pastorales.  Traduction  et  Commentaire  (Sherbrooke,  Quebec:  Edi¬ 
tions  Paulines,  1974,  paper  $5.95)  173  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-88840-427-1. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  concludes  that  the  critical  position  yielding  the  most 
coherent  interpretation  of  the  Pastorals  is  the  one  viewing  them  as  written  by  Paul  with 
a  secretary’s  help  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The  main  part  of  the  book  is  a  pericope-by- 
pericope  presentation  of  the  text  of  the  letters  in  French  and  a  verse-by- verse  exposition. 
The  commentary  is  intended  for  a  general  audience — “for  all  who  wish  to  understand 
better  the  influence  that  these  writings  have  exercised  since  their  composition.” 

M.  H.  Franzmann,  The  Revelation  to  John.  A  Commentary  (St.  Louis:  Concordia, 
1976,  paper  $6.50)  148  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-3749.  ISBN:  0-5 70-03 728-X. 

In  the  introduction,  the  author  deals  with  Luther’s  complaints  about  the  content  and 
the  form  of  Revelation  and  concludes  that  the  book  expresses  the  gospel  of  Christ 
crucified  in  the  language  of  genuine  visionary  experience.  The  main  part  of  the  volume 
is  a  verse-by-verse  exposition  of  the  text  according  to  this  pattern:  introduction  (1:1-8), 
the  three  visions  of  Christ’s  church  and  the  powers  of  this  world  (1:9 — 11:19),  the  four 
visions  of  Christ  and  the  powers  of  darkness  (12:1 — 22:5),  and  epilogue  (22:6-21). 

M.  Grant,  Saint  Paul  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1976,  $14.95)  vi  and  250  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-6024.  ISBN:  0-684-14682-7. 

The  well-known  historian  of  antiquity,  who  is  also  the  author  of  The  Jews  in  the 
Roman  World  (1973),  now  turns  to  Paul  as  “one  of  the  most  perpetually  significant  men 
who  have  ever  lived”  and  as  one  who  embodied  aspects  of  several  cultures  (“since  he  was 
a  Jew  who  wrote  in  Greek  and  was  a  Roman  citizen”).  The  major  chapters  deal  with  the 
life  and  work  and  character  of  Paul,  his  view  of  the  need  for  redemption  in  view  of  our 
disastrous  past  history,  the  coming  of  Jesus  as  the  first  act  of  rescue,  eschatological 
hopes,  and  Paul’s  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  An  18-page  glossary  of  technical  terms  is 
provided. 

S.  Heine,  Leibhafter  Glaube.  Ein  Beitrag  zum  V erstandnis  der  theologischen  Konzep- 
tion  des  Paulus  (Vienna — Freiburg — Basel:  Herder,  1976,  paper  oS  190  or  DM  29.50) 
223  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-210-24503-7. 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  G.  Fitzer  and  presented  to  the 
Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  this  study  is  concerned  with 
the  hermeneutical  implications  of  Paul’s  use  of  soma  and  related  terms.  After  a  review  of 
past  scholarship  (R.  Bultmann,  E.  Kasemann,  E.  Fuchs,  K.  A.  Bauer)  and  preliminary 
remarks  on  hermeneutics,  the  author  discusses  from  a  systematic  point  of  view  the  chief 
characteristics  of  “bodiliness”:  wholeness,  social  relatedness,  visibility,  limitedness,  and 
historicity.  The  main  part  explores  by  means  of  detailed  exegesis  how  these  five  charac¬ 
teristics  appear  with  respect  to  Paul’s  general  notion  of  “bodily  faith.”  Heine  is  now 
assistant  to  K.  Niederwimmer  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

O.  Hofius,  Der  Christushymnus  Philipper  2,6-11.  Untersuchungen  zu  Gestalt  und 
Aussage  eines  urchristlichen  Psalms,  Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen 
Testament  17  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1976,  paper  DM  39)  viii  and  118  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-16-13811-4. 

The  author  maintains  that  the  model  for  the  hymn  in  Phil  2:6-11  was  the  OT  Psalms 
that  recount  and  praise  the  saving  acts  of  Yahweh  in  history.  The  four  chapters  deal 
with  “even  death  on  a  cross”  in  v.  8  as  an  integral  part  of  the  hymn,  the  universal 
homage  to  Yahweh  and  vv.  9-11,  the  train  of  thought  and  scope  of  the  hymn,  and  the 
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enthronement  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  hymn  and  in  Hebrews.  Hofius  is  also  the  author  of 
Katapausis  (1970)  and  Der  Vorhang  vor  dem  Thron  Gottes  (1972). 

F.  L.  Horton,  Jr.  The  Melchizedek  Tradition.  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Sources 
to  the  Fifth  Century  A. D.  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Society  for  New  Testament 
Studies  Monograph  Series  30  (Cambridge — London — New  York — Melbourne:  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  1976,  $21.50)  xii  and  192  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
75-32479.  ISBN:  0-521-21014-3. 

The  main  part  of  this  study  is  a  critical  examination  of  the  ways  in  which  the  figure  of 
Melchizedek  is  treated  in  the  OT,  Philo,  Qumran  scrolls,  Josephus,  the  early  church 
(especially  the  Melchizedekians  and  Hierakas  the  Egyptian),  rabbinic  Judaism,  and 
gnosticism  (especially  P.  Kahle’s  Fragment  52,  Pistis  Sophia,  and  Second  Book  of  leu). 
Horton,  who  is  associate  professor  of  religion  at  Wake  Forest  University,  rejects  the 
claim  that  the  portrayal  of  Melchizedek  in  Heb  is  dependent  upon  the  Qumran  depiction 
of  him  as  an  angelic  or  heavenly  figure  (see  llQMelch )  in  favor  of  a  source  and  back¬ 
ground  for  Heb  in  an  independent  and  largely  original  interpretation  of  the  OT  material. 

S.  Lyonnet,  S.J.,  Quaestiones  in  epistulam  ad  Romanos.  Rom  9-11,  De  praedes- 
tinatione  Esrael  et  theologia  historiae,  Series  altera  (3rd  ed.;  Rome:  Biblical  Institute 
Press,  1975,  paper  2,700  L  or  $4.50)  180  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  volume  presents  the  Latin  notes  on  Rom  9 — 11  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the 
author’s  classes  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  Rome.  After  remarks  on  the  con¬ 
nection  of  chaps.  9 — 11  to  the  rest  of  the  epistle,  the  overall  structure  of  Rom,  and  the 
aim  of  the  passage,  the  book  offers  a  verse-by-verse  commentary  according  to  this 
general  pattern:  the  faithlessness  of  Israel  as  not  contradicting  God’s  way  of  directing  his 
people  (9),  its  roots  in  Israel’s  own  infidelity  (10),  and  its  partial  and  temporary  nature 
(11).  In  this  edition  there  are  16  pages  of  supplementary  notes. 

C.  C.  Marcheselli,  La  preghiera  in  S.  Paolo,  Biblioteca  Teologica  Napoletana  5 
(Naples:  Laurenziana,  1975,  paper  4,000  L)  xiv  and  220  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  for  the  Facolta  Teologica  dell’Italia  Meridionale, 
sezione  S.  Tommaso  d’Aquino,  in  Naples,  this  study  begins  with  remarks  on  Paul  as  a 
man  of  prayer  in  his  communal,  personal,  and  apostolic  activities  as  well  as  in  his 
sufferings  and  writings.  Then  the  characteristics  (continuousness,  expression  of  ecclesial 
solidarity,  vigilance,  universality)  and  the  practical  aspects  (external  attitudes,  various 
states  of  life,  time  and  place)  of  Paul’s  prayer  are  explored.  Finally,  the  trinitarian 
dimensions  of  Paul’s  teaching  on  prayer  are  treated. 

W.  Metzger,  Die  letzte  Reise  des  Apostels  Paulus.  Beobachtungen  und  Erwdgungen  zu 
seinem  Itinerar  nach  den  Pastoralbriefen,  Arbeiten  zur  Theologie  59  (Stuttgart:  Calwer, 
1976,  paper  DM  8.80)  59  pp. 

After  reviewing  the  hypothesis  that  the  Pastorals  were  written  by  Paul’s  secretary  and 
studying  the  possible  identity  of  that  individual  (Barnabas,  Silas,  Epaphras,  Luke, 
Tychichus),  the  author  examines  the  NT  data  concerning  Paul’s  last  journey  in  the  light 
of  the  theory  that  Tychichus  (see  2  Tim  4:12  and  Tit  3:12)  was  Paul’s  secretary  and  that 
the  Pastorals  were  written  during  Paul’s  lifetime.  Metzger  concludes  that  this  theory 
yields  a  credible  picture  of  the  itinerary  of  Paul’s  last  journey  and  makes  necessary  a  new 
critical  assessment  of  the  Pastorals. 

G.  Mora,  La  carta  a  los  Hebreos  como  escrito  pastoral,  Colectanea  San  Paciano  20 
(Barcelona:  Herder,  1974,  paper  800  pts.)  xxvi  and  261  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  84-254-0983-7. 

An  examination  of  the  religious  and  moral  situation  of  those  to  whom  Hebrews  was 
originally  addressed  suggests  that  its  author  was  encouraging  second-generation  Chris¬ 
tians  to  contemplate  the  saving  mystery  of  Jesus  as  a  way  of  combating  indifference  and 
apostasy  and  of  increasing  faith  and  hope.  Then,  an  investigation  of  the  epistle’s  doctri- 
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nal  unity  (its  Christology,  soteriology,  doctrine  of  faith,  and  paraenesis)  leads  M  to 
conclude  that  it  is  a  pastoral  document  integrating  in  an  exemplary  way  pastoral  sen¬ 
sitivity  and  theological  insight.  Mora  is  now  adjunct  professor  of  moral  theology  on  the 
theological  faculty  at  Barcelona. 

F.  Mussner,  Theologie  der  Freiheit  nach  Paulus,  Quaestiones  Disputatae  75 
(Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1976,  paper  DM  12.80)  ii  and  83  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-451-02075-0. 

This  volume  arises  out  of  an  excursus  on  the  Pauline  theology  of  freedom  in  the 
author’s  Der  Galaterbrief  (197 4) .  Taking  Gal  5:1  (“For  freedom  Christ  has  set  us  free”)  as 
the  programmatic  sentence  in  Paul’s  doctrine  of  Christian  freedom,  M  examines  freedom 
as  an  eschatological  liberation  and  as  a  state  of  salvation  and  then  focuses  on  its  conse¬ 
quences  for  Christian  existence  and  its  cosmic  dimensions.  The  path  from  Jesus  to  Paul, 
other  (Jewish,  Greek,  gnostic)  notions  of  freedom,  the  future  and  freedom,  teaching 
freedom,  and  Christian  freedom  and  church  unity  are  also  discussed. 

G.  H.  TER  Schegget,  Het  lied  van  de  Mensenzoon.  Studie  over  de  Christuspsalm  in 
Filippenzen  2:6-11  (Baarn:  Wereldvenster,  1975,  paper  17.50  gld.)  186  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-453820.  ISBN:  90-293-0761-7. 

This  study  of  Phil  2:6-11  begins  with  remarks  on  the  place  of  Christology  in  theology, 
time  and  eschatology,  pre-existence,  and  some  past  interpretations  of  the  hymn.  Then 
under  the  heading  “dux  (or  leader)”  the  themes  of  “in  the  form  of  God”  and  “as  God”  are 
studied,  while  under  “comes  (or  companion)”  the  notions  of  self-giving,  servant,  and 
abasement  are  examined.  The  last  chapter  deals  with  exaltation  as  proof  of  power.  The 
Greek  text  of  Phil  2:6-11,  several  recent  Dutch  and  German  translations  of  it,  a  glossary 
of  terms,  and  a  bibliography  are  also  included. 

A.  Toivanen,  Dikaiosyne-Sanue  Paavalin  Kielenkaytossa.  Eksegeettis-Semanttinen 
Tutkimus,  Suomen  Eksegeettisen  Seuran  Julkaisuja  N:0  27  (Helsinki:  Finnish  Exegeti- 
cal  Society,  1975,  paper)  227  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  951-95184-1-X. 

This  exegetical  and  semantic  investigation  of  the  dikaiosyne  word-group  in  Paul’s 
writings  begins  with  a  survey  of  previous  research  on  the  topic  and  then  examines  the 
contexts  in  which  the  word-group  appears.  Several  different  semantic  fields  in  which  the 
term  appears  are  distinguished:  law,  judgment,  the  gospel,  grace,  redemption,  good 
deeds,  etc.  Toivanen  concludes  that  more  than  half  of  the  occurrences  belong  to  the 
semantic  field  “grace,”  but  he  criticizes  previous  researchers  for  working  with  the  com¬ 
ponents  typical  of  one  field  only  and  for  interpreting  all  other  occurrences  in  the  light  of 
these.  A  13-page  English  summary  is  provided. 

A.  Vanhoye,  S.J.,  La  structure  litteraire  de  I’epitre  aux  Hebreux  (rev.  ed.;  Paris: 
Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1976,  paper)  331  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-220-02044-4. 

The  first  edition  was  described  in  NTA  8,  p.  156.  In  this  edition,  the  author  has 
provided  the  Greek  text  of  Hebrews  arranged  according  to  the  structure  that  he  has 
elaborated  in  the  body  of  his  study.  There  is  also  a  nine-page  appendix  in  which  he  lists 
the  points  at  which  corrections  or  modifications  of  the  first  edition  seem  most  necessary. 
Finally,  the  bibliographic  information  has  been  brought  up  to  date. 

K.  Wengst,  Haresie  und  Orthodoxie  im  Spiegel  des  ersten  Johannesbriefes  (Giitersloh: 
Mohn,  1976,  DM  19.80)  87  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-579-04115-0. 

A  preparatory  volume  to  the  author’s  commentary  on  the  Johannine  epistles  planned 
for  the  Okumenische  Taschenbuchkommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament,  this  monograph  is 
concerned  with  the  historical  situation  in  which  1  Jn  was  written  and  with  the  theologi¬ 
cal  response  offered  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle.  An  examination  of  the  opponents’ 
Christology,  anthropology,  soteriology,  and  ethics  leads  W  to  relate  them  to  the  gnostic 
Cerinthus.  The  most  important  theological  themes  used  by  the  writer  of  1  Jn  were 
confession  (regarding  Jesus’  identity)  and  love  for  others.  Wengst’s  doctoral  dissertation 
was  published  under  the  title  Christologische  Formeln  und  Lie  der  des  Urchristentums 
(1972). 
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M.  Winter,  Pneumatiker  und  Psychiker  in  Korinth.  Zum  religionsgeschichtlichen 
Hintergrund  von  1.  Kor.  2,6  -3,4,  Marburger  theologische  Studien  12  (Marburg:  El- 
wert,  1975,  paper  DM  44)  x  and  264  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-450058. 
ISBN:  3-7708-0545-3. 

The  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  W.  G.  Kiimmel  and 
presented  to  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Marburg  in  1973,  this  investigation  of 
pneumatikos  (teleios)  and  psychikos  (sarkikos,  nepios)  in  1  Cor  2:6 — 3:4  begins  with  a 
history  of  research  on  the  passage  and  then  studies  the  use  of  the  terms  and  concepts  in 
Jewish  apocalyptic,  Qumran,  Philo,  and  gnosis.  Finally,  the  context  and  train  of 
thought  in  1  Cor  2:6 — 3:4  are  examined.  Winter  concludes  that  the  antithesis 
pneumatikos-psychikos  can  only  be  understood  in  the  setting  of  the  gnostic  thought- 
world  and  that,  in  1  Cor,  Paul  is  using  the  terms  for  his  own  polemical  and  theological 
purposes. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

R.  F.  Aldwinckle,  More  Than  Man.  A  Study  in  Christology  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1976,  $8.95)  311  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-876.  ISBN:  0- 
8028-3456-6. 

After  analyzing  the  Christological  definition  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  author 
investigates  its  NT  roots  by  discussing  the  historical  Jesus,  the  presence  of  God  in  Jesus, 
Jesus’  divinity  and  humanity,  the  incarnation,  the  “plus”  that  led  to  the  description 
“truly  God,”  classical  Christological  models  (pre-existence,  Father-Son,  descent-ascent), 
kenosis  or  divine  self-limitation,  miracle  as  confirmation  of  spiritual  fact,  and  Jesus  or 
Gotama.  Aldwinckle,  who  teaches  at  McMaster  Divinity  College  in  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
concludes  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  so  impressed  people  as  to  compel  them  to  talk  “divin¬ 
ity”  language  about  him.  There  are  appendixes  on  M.  Wiles’s  The  Remaking  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Doctrine  (1973)  and  on  recent  process  theology. 

B.  C.  Birch  and  L.  L.  Rasmussen,  Bible  and  Ethics  in  the  Christian  Life  (Min¬ 
neapolis:  Augsburg,  1976,  paper  $4.95)  221  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-3856.  ISBN: 
0-8066-1542-7  (cloth),  0-8066-1524-9  (paper). 

Two  associate  professors  at  Wesley  Seminary  in  Washington,  DC,  have  collaborated 
in  this  attempt  at  “dealing  adequately  with  the  biblical  material  as  it  relates  to  ethics.” 
The  seven  chapters  are  concerned  with  the  divergence  of  biblical  studies  and  Christian 
ethics,  recent  efforts  at  relating  the  Bible  and  Christian  ethics,  the  task  of  Christian 
ethics,  the  church  as  community  context,  biblical  authority  and  non-biblical  sources, 
making  biblical  resources  available,  and  the  Bible  and  ethics  in  the  life  of  the  church. 
The  authors  conclude  that  the  life  of  the  church  is  fundamentally  ethical  and  biblical  in 
nature. 

H.  Clavier,  Les  varietes  de  la  pensee  biblique  et  le  probleme  de  son  unite.  Esquisse 
d’une  Theologie  de  la  Bible  sur  les  textes  originaux  et  dans  leur  contexte  historique, 
Supplements  to  Novum  Testamentum  43  (Leiden:  Brill,  1976,  152  gld.)  xvi  and  424  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04465-5. 

Is  there  a  unity  underlying  the  varied  and  complex  currents  of  biblical  thought?  After 
a  historical  and  methodological  survey  of  past  efforts  to  deal  with  this  issue,  the  author 
examines  the  archaic,  mystical,  prophetic,  and  cultic  currents  of  thought  that  are  com¬ 
mon  to  the  OT  and  the  NT.  The  second  part  treats  the  unity  of  OT  thought,  the  unity  of 
NT  thought,  the  relation  between  these  two  kinds  of  thought,  and  the  ways  in  which 
certain  OT  currents  flow  toward  a  center  in  the  NT.  Clavier  concludes  that  everything 
that  is  most  vital  and  most  religious  in  the  varieties  of  biblical  thought  and  indeed  in  all 
human  thought  finds  its  unity  in  Jesus  Christ. 

J.  Coppens  (ed.),  La  Notion  biblique  de  Dieu.  Le  Dieu  de  la  Bible  et  le  Dieu  des 
philosophies,  Bibliotheca  Ephemeridum  Theologicarum  Lovaniensium  41  (Gembloux: 
Duculot,  1976,  paper  1,100  Bel.  fr . ;  Leuven:  University  Press)  519  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  2-8011-0078-1. 

This  volume  contains  23  papers  prepared  for  the  25th  session  of  the  Journees  bibliques 
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de  Louvain  (27-30  August  1974).  There  are  ten  articles  on  the  NT  notion  of  God:  J. 
Giblet  on  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  NT,  S.  Legasse  on  the  logion  about  the  Son  as 
revealer  in  Mt  ll:27/Lk  10:22,  E.  Schweizer  on  the  notion  of  the  image  of  God  in  the 
eschatological  perspectives  of  Jesus  and  Paul  (with  special  reference  to  1  Cor  15:28), 

K.  P.  Donfried  on  justification  and  last  judgment  in  Paul  [see  §§  20-851;  21-151],  A. 
Vanhoye  on  the  God  of  the  new  covenant  in  Hebrews,  Coppens  on  God  the  Father  in 
Pauline  theology,  L.  Legrand  on  the  theological  kerygma  and  missionary  significance  of 
the  Areopagus  speech  in  Acts  17:22-31,  P.  Bonnard  on  Johannine  contemplation  and 
Hellenistic  mysticism,  C.  K.  Barrett  on  the  Christocentric  or  theocentric  character  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  A.  Vogtle  on  God  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  The  other  articles  are 
by  Coppens  (two  items),  H.  Cazelles,  J.  Lust,  N.  Lohfink,  W.  Zimmerli,  P.  Ackroyd,  A. 
Barucq,  M.  Gilbert,  M.  Delcor,  A.  Gesche,  J.  Van  der  Veken,  and  J.  Jonsson.  The 
volume  also  provides  material  relevant  to  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Journees  bibliques 
and  a  51-page  general  bibliography  on  the  notion  of  God. 

D.  DE  Pablo  Maroto,  Comunidades  cristianas  primitivas.  Vivencias  espirituales, 
Logos  16  (Madrid:  Editorial  de  Espiritualidad,  1974,  paper)  318  pp.  Bibliographies. 
ISBN:  84-7068-110-9. 

Seeking  to  reclaim  for  today  some  of  the  spiritual  experiences  of  ancient  Christian 
communities,  the  author,  who  is  vice-director  of  the  Instituto  de  Espiritualidad  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  begins  with  remarks  on  methodological  problems  and  with  a  survey  of  NT  and 
patristic  sources.  The  second  part  deals  with  these  aspects  of  the  church  in  the  1st 
century:  structure  of  the  community,  life  in  Christ,  the  Eucharist  as  community  prayer, 
fellowship,  sin  and  wholeness,  prayer  and  other  pious  practices,  and  hope  for  the 
parousia.  The  last  part  is  concerned  with  the  spirituality  of  Christian  communities  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  centuries. 

H.  L.  Goldschmidt,  Weil  wir  Briider  sind.  Biblische  Besinnungfiir  Juden  und  Chris¬ 
ten  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1975,  paper  DM  24)  199  pp.  ISBN:  3- 
460-31131-2. 

The  first  part  presents  general  observations  on  the  possibilities  and  problems  of 
Jewish-Christian  dialogue  (with  special  emphasis  on  the  matter  of  salvation  history), 
while  the  second  part  offers  reflections  arising  from  specific  biblical  texts  (e.g.  Gen  1:28; 
Exod  20;  Lk  10:29).  The  final  section  deals  with  general  themes  (e.g.  Moses,  the 
synagogue  and  modernity,  the  meaning  of  Masada,  the  holy  land).  Goldschmidt  has 
been  active  in  teaching  and  ecumenical  work  in  Switzerland  for  many  years. 

L.  Goppelt,  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments. ,  Zweiter  Teil:  Vielfalt  und  Einheit  des 
apostolischen  Christuszeugnisses ,  ed.  J.  Roloff  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht, 
1976,  paper  DM  36)  313-669  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-52150-2. 

The  first  part  was  described  in  NTA  19,  p.  399.  After  treating  the  Palestinian  church 
(the  fellowship  of  Jesus’  disciples  as  the  church,  the  beginnings  of  Christology),  the 
author  turns  to  the  presuppositions  of  Pauline  theology  in  Hellenistic  Christianity  and  to 
Paul’s  major  themes  (Christology,  the  continuing  activity  of  Jesus,  the  gospel  as  the 
revelation  of  God’s  righteousness,  the  shaping  of  the  gospel  in  the  church).  Under  “the 
theology  of  the  post-Pauline  writings,”  he  discusses  Christians  in  society  (1  Pet,  Rev),  the 
preaching  of  the  Syrian  church  (Jas,  Mt),  the  way  of  the  church  in  the  world  (Heb, 
Lk-Acts),  and  the  presence  of  the  eschaton  in  the  self-revelation  of  the  Word  become 
flesh  (1  Jn,  Jn).  Roloff  assumed  the  tasks  of  editing  and  preparing  the  manuscript  for 
publication  after  G’s  death  in  late  1973.  The  index  of  Scripture  passages  for  this  volume 
and  the  subject  index  for  both  volumes  are  included. 

P.  L.  Hammer,  The  Gift  of  Shalom.  Bible  Studies  in  Human  Life  and  the  Church ,  A 
Shalom  Resource  (Philadelphia:  United  Church  Press,  1976,  paper)  141  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  LCN:  75-41456.  ISBN:  0-8298-0309-2. 

The  focus  of  the  book  is  “the  ways  some  of  the  biblical  writers  point  to  shalom — not 
only  as  ‘peace,’  but  also  as  health,  wholeness,  well-being,  and  harmony.”  The  main  part 
discusses  the  theme  in  relation  to  human  identity  and  baptism,  personal  caring  and  holy 
communion,  social  justice  and  preaching,  constructive  community  and  education,  and 
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global  health  and  vocation.  Each  chapter  deals  with  specific  OT  and  NT  texts  and  offers 
practical  considerations  for  individuals  and  Christian  congregations.  Hammer  teaches 
at  Colgate  Rochester/Bexley  Hall/Crozer  Seminary  in  Rochester,  NY. 

M.  Hengel,  The  Son  of  God.  The  Origin  of  Christology  and  the  History  of  Jewish- 
Hellenistic  Religion ,  trans.  J.  Bowden  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1976,  paper  $3.75)  xii 
and  100  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-37151.  ISBN:  0-8006-1227-2. 

A  translation  of  Der  Sohn  Gottes  [NT A  20,  p.  124].  Hengel  concludes  that  in  the  NT 
“Son  of  God”  expresses  the  conviction  that  God’s  love  toward  all  people  has  taken  shape 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  and  that  God’s  disclosure  of  himself  in  his  Son  is  the  basis  for  the 
joyful  freedom  of  the  children  of  God.  Hengel  is  professor  of  NT  theology  and  ancient 
Judaism  at  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

P.  E.  Hughes,  Interpreting  Prophecy.  An  Essay  in  Biblical  Perspectives  (Grand  Rap¬ 
ids:  Eerdmans,  1976,  paper  $2.95)  135  pp.  LCN:  75-41484.  ISBN:  0-8028-1630-4. 

Convinced  that  God’s  covenant  can  only  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  author  aims  to  illustrate  how  OT  prophecy  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
its  fulfillment  in  the  NT.  He  proceeds  from  the  earliest  gospel  promise  (Gen  3:15) 
through  God’s  covenants  with  Abraham,  Moses,  and  David  to  the  great  prophecies  of 
Rev.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Rev  20:1-10.  Hughes  is  visiting  professor  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia. 

W.  S.  LaSor,  Israel.  A  Biblical  View  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1976,  paper  $2.45)  108 
pp.  LCN:  75-46520.  ISBN:  0-8028-1635-X. 

After  considering  those  passages  in  Isaiah  that  speak  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  the 
author  sketches  Israel’s  history  from  Abraham  to  NT  times  and  then  discusses  biblical 
prophecies  concerning  Israel.  The  concluding  section  examines  the  senses  in  which  the 
church  is  or  is  not  Israel.  LaSor,  who  is  professor  of  OT  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary 
in  Pasadena,  CA,  contends  that  the  biblical  evidence  does  not  support  the  view  that  the 
church  has  replaced  Israel,  even  though  the  two  share  many  of  the  same  functions. 

U.  Luck,  W elteyfahrung  und  Glaube  als  Grundproblem  biblischer  Theologie, 
Theologische  Existenz  heute  191  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1976,  paper  DM  5.50)  40  pp.  ISBN: 
3-459-01068-1. 

After  assessing  the  current  state  of  biblical  studies,  the  author  discusses  experience  of 
the  world  and  faith  as  a  basic  human  problem  as  well  as  our  access  to  this  matter  in  the 
traditions  of  the  OT  and  the  NT.  He  concludes  that  in  the  Bible  people  are  summoned  to 
faith  in  their  experience  and  sufferings.  The  Bible,  as  the  book  about  going  beyond 
human  experience,  witnesses  to  the  experience  of  God.  This  booklet  grew  out  of  a 
lecture  given  in  1974. 

D.  Luhrmann,  Glaube  im  friihen  Christentum  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1976,  paper  DM  24) 
99  pp.  ISBN:  3-579-04107-x. 

This  volume  has  grown  out  of  the  author’s  research  in  writing  the  article  “Glaube”  for 
Re  allexikon  fur  Antike  und  Christentum.  After  remarks  on  terminology,  it  discusses 
belief  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  the  OT  and  Judaism,  Paul,  John,  Heb,  Jas,  and  early 
church  history.  Liihrmann,  who  is  also  the  author  of  Die  Redaktion  der  Logienquelle 
(1969),  concludes  that  the  old  schema  of fides  quae  and/i'des  qua  is  a  false  dichotomy. 

H.  Moll,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Eucharistie  als  Opfer.  Eine  dogmengeschichtliche  Unter- 
suchung  vom  N euen  Testament  bis  Irendus  von  Lyon,  Theophaneia  26  (Cologne — Bonn: 
Hanstein,  1975,  cloth  DM  58,  paper  DM  52)  208  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-7756-1226-2. 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.  Ratzinger  and  presented  to  the 
Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Regensburg  in  1974,  this  study  of  how  the  Eucharist  came 
to  be  understood  as  a  sacrifice  begins  by  surveying  previous  explanations  and  by  exam¬ 
ining  the  uses  of  thysia  and  prosphora  in  Greek  and  Jewish  literature.  Then  there  are 
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three  major  parts:  the  relation  between  the  Eucharist  and  sacrifice  in  the  NT  (the  words 
of  institution,  Hebrews,  the  Fourth  Gospel),  the  Eucharist  as  sacrifice  according  to  the 
witness  of  early  Christian  writers  from  the  Apostolic  Fathers  to  Irenaeus,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  as  sacrifice  in  its  historical  development. 

La  mujer  en  la  Biblia  (Madrid:  Escuela  Biblica,  1975,  paper)  143  pp.  ISBN:  84-400- 
9381-0. 

Six  lectures  presented  in  the  summer  of  1975  at  the  Real  Monasterio  de  El  Escorial:  E. 
Gallego  on  the  woman  whom  God  created  in  the  beginning,  G.  Canellas  on  the  gradual 
movement  toward  greater  dignity  for  women  in  the  world  of  the  OT,  V.  Casas  on  the 
NT  as  a  proponent  of  women’s  liberation,  A.  Salas  on  Jesus’  attitude  toward  women,  J. 
Alonso  Diaz  on  the  supposed  misogyny  of  Paul,  and  C.  Quelle  on  Mary  as  the  privileged 
woman. 

S.  Neill,  Jesus  Through  Many  Eyes.  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1976,  paper  $5.50)  x  and  214  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  75-36455.  ISBN:  0-8006-1220-5. 

After  chapters  on  doing  NT  theology  and  on  the  life  of  the  earliest  Christians  before 
they  had  any  Christian  literature,  the  author  considers  the  Pauline  corpus,  the  beginning 
of  the  gospel  (Mk,  1  Pet),  the  tradition  of  Israel  (Mt,  Jas,  Heb,  Rev),  the  gospel  in  the 
Gentile  world  (Lk-Acts),  new  questions  and  strange  answers  (Jn,  Johannine  epistles), 
and  response  to  response  (2  Pet,  Jude,  Pastorals).  The  final  chapter  treats  Jesus  as  “what 
lies  behind  it  all.”  Neill,  who  is  the  author  of  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament: 
1861-1961  (1964),  is  now  resident  scholar  at  Wycliffe  Hall,  Oxford. 

The  New  International  Dictionary  of  New  Testament  Theology.  Volume  I:  A-F,  ed.  C. 
Brown  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1975,  $24.95)  822  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 
LCN:  75-38895. 

The  initial  installment  of  a  three-volume  project  that  is  first  a  basic  translation  and 
then  an  extensive  revision  and  considerable  enlargement  of  Theologisches  Begriffslexi- 
kon  zum  Neuen  Testament  (1965-71),  edited  by  L.  Coenen,  E.  Beyreuther,  and  H. 
Bietenhard.  Each  major  article  has  three  parts:  an  examination  of  the  key  term  and 
related  words  in  the  light  of  classical  and  secular  Greek;  a  further  examination  of  the 
term  in  the  OT,  the  Apocrypha,  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  rabbinic  literature,  and  other 
relevant  material;  an  investigation  of  its  NT  usage  and  reference.  The  work  is  “expressly 
theological  in  intention”  and  includes  historical,  geographical,  and  archaeological  in¬ 
formation  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  theologically  relevant.  The  English  edition  contains  some 
seventy  major  articles  not  in  the  German  original;  the  bibliographies  have  been  exten¬ 
sively  revised  and  expanded. 

R.  Pahnke,  Die  Umwelt  des  Neuen  Testaments  bei  Herbert  Braun,  Arbeiten  zur 
Theologie  58  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1976,  paper  DM  9.80)  72  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-7668-0445-6. 

Convinced  that  Braun’s  theological  development  is  closely  related  to  the  changes  in 
his  evaluation  of  the  relevance  of  the  milieu  of  the  NT,  the  author  first  analyzes  some  of 
Braun’s  publications  between  1940  and  1969  and  then  traces  his  progress  toward  a 
theological  position  in  which  the  polis  is  the  center.  Pahnke  concludes  that  Braun  has 
tried  to  overcome  historicism/liberalism  through  radical  openness  on  the  level  of  radical 
criticism. 

Der  Petrus  der  Bibel.  Eine  okymenische  Untersuchung,  ed.  R.  E.  Brown,  K.  P.  Don- 
fried,  and  J.  Reumann  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1976,  paper  DM  24; 
Stuttgart:  Calwer)  255  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3- 460-31231-9  (KBW),  3-7668-0492-8 
(Calwer). 

The  German  version  of  Peter  in  the  New  Testament  [AT4-18,  p.  254],  which  was  the 
result  of  conversations  between  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic  exegetes  in  the  USA.  In 
this  edition,  there  are  brief  prefaces  by  F.  Hahn,  who  places  the  book  in  its  ecumenical 
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context,  and  R.  Schnackenburg,  who  raises  some  of  the  points  discussed  in  his  review  in 
CathBibQuart  [§  19-1072r]. 

R.  Schnackenburg  and  P.  Smulders,  La  christologie  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament  et 
le  dogme,  trans.  Y.  Lebeaux,  J.  Alzin,  and  M.  Martin,  Mysterium  salutis  10  (Paris: 
Cerf,  1974)  360  pp.  Bibliography. 

In  the  first  part,  Schnackenburg  surveys  aspects  of  NT  Christology:  methodological 
problems,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  point  of  departure,  the  oldest  varieties,  the 
Synoptics,  Paul  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  other  expressions  (1  Pet  and  Pastorals,  Heb, 
Rev),  and  its  unity  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  In  the  second  part,  Smulders  traces  the 
development  of  Christology  from  Jewish  Christianity  (especially  Kerygmata  Petrou  and 
Shepherd  of  Hermas)  to  the  third  council  of  Constantinople.  The  book  is  published  in 
German  in  the  series  Mysterium  salutis.  Grundriss  heilsgeschichtlicher  Dogmatik. 

* 

R.  Schrceder,  Le  messie  de  la  Bible.  Sa  divinite  selon  les  Ecritures  (Braine-l’Alleud, 
Belgium:  Editeurs  de  Litterature  Biblique,  1974,  paper)  144  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  75-517784. 

After  brief  remarks  on  messianism,  the  booklet  presents  chapters  on  the  Messiah  in 
the  OT  prophets,  in  the  NT,  and  in  extrabiblical  literature.  Sections  on  Christ  as  the 
mystery  of  God  and  on  the  message  and  mission  of  the  Messiah  are  also  included.  The 
author  maintains  that  the  message  of  the  whole  Bible  points  toward  the  reality  of 
salvation  and  the  person  of  the  Messiah. 

S.  Schulz,  Die  Mitte  der  Schrift.  Der  Friihkatholizismus  im  Neuen  Testament  als 
Herausf or  derung  an  den  Protestantismus  (Stuttgart — Berlin:  Kreuz,  1976,  DM  75)  464 
pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7831-0479-3. 

For  Protestantism,  the  center  of  Scripture  is  Paul’s  gospel  of  the  God  who  justifies  the 
godless  by  faith  alone.  This  book  is  concerned  with  the  challenge  posed  to  that  position 
by  the  discovery  of  “early  Catholicism”  within  the  NT  itself.  After  tracing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  notion  of  early  Catholicism  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present,  the  author 
studies  the  impact  of  early  Catholicism  in  the  NT  writings:  the  Pauline  corpus  (Col,  Eph, 
2  Thes,  Pastorals,  Acts),  legalistic-apocalyptic  Jewish  Christianity  (Lk-Acts,  Mt,  Mk), 
gnostic  enthusiasm  (Jn,  1-3  Jn,  Rev),  and  other  literary  products  (Heb,  1-2  Pet,  Jas, 
Jude,  Apostolic  Fathers).  The  concluding  part  deals  with  the  reasons  for  the  rise  of  early 
Catholicism,  the  NT  canon,  and  the  center  of  Scripture.  Schulz  is  also  the  author  of  Das 
Evangelium  nach  Johannes  (1972)  and  Q.  Die  Spruchquelle  der  Evangelisten  (1972). 

H.  Schumacher,  Die  Lehre  der  Bibel  im  Rahmen  der  Heilsgeschichte  dargestellt, 
Paulus-Paperback  6  (Heilbronn:  Paulus-Verlag  Karl  Geyer,  1975,  paper)  144  pp.  In¬ 
dexed.  LCN:  76-453821.  ISBN:  3-87618-053-8. 

This  volume  provides  a  brief  presentation  of  the  OT  and  NT  teaching  on  salvation 
history  from  before  creation  until  the  end  of  the  world.  Among  the  topics  treated  are 
Jesus  before  the  incarnation,  the  history  of  mankind  and  Israel,  the  time  of  Jesus  on 
earth,  and  the  names  and  nature  of  God.  The  book  is  designed  for  the  “many  people  who 
call  themselves  Christians  but  do  not  know  their  Bible.” 

U.  Simon,  Story  and  Faith  in  the  biblical  narrative  (London:  SPCK,  1975,  paper 
£1.95)  x  and  126  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  75-328588.  ISBN:  0-281-02  793-5  (cloth), 
0-281-02843-5  (paper). 

The  author,  who  has  been  professor  of  Christian  literature  at  King’s  College  in  Lon¬ 
don  since  1971,  maintains  that  narratives  emerge  out  of  certain  convictions  about  life. 
The  first  part  explores  the  forms  of  OT  and  NT  narratives  and  the  life  that  lies  behind 
them.  The  NT  chapters  deal  with  the  Gospels  as  the  story  of  stories,  John’s  paradox, 
Mark’s  secret,  promise  and  fulfillment  in  Mt,  the  new  map  in  Lk-Acts,  and  memorial 
and  testament  in  the  eucharistic  narratives.  The  second  part,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  modern  narrative,  treats  the  Christian  narrative,  erosion  and  collapse,  and  the 
rebirth  of  narrative. 
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H.-J.  Vogels,  Christi  Abstieg  ins  Totenreich  und  das  Lauterungsgericht  an  den  Toten. 
Eine  bibeltheologisch-dogmatische  Untersuchung  zum  Glaubensartikel  “descendit  ad 
inferos  ,”  Freiburger  theologische  Studien  102  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1976, 
paper)  270  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-45 1-17493-6. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  B.  Geyer  and  presented  to  the  Catholic 
theological  faculty  at  Mainz  in  1974,  this  work  first  focuses  on  1  Pet  3:19  (“he  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison”)  and  4:6  (“For  this  is  why  the  gospel  was  preached  even 
to  the  dead  .  .  .”).  The  second  part  surveys  the  history  of  the  notion  of  descensus  ad 
inferos  and  attempts  a  new  interpretation  of  the  matter.  In  the  introduction,  the  author 
summarizes  what  he  considers  to  be  new  in  the  book:  (1)  The  parallel  made  since  1890 
between  Christ  in  1  Pet  3:19  and  Enoch  is  untenable.  (2)  The  “spirits”  in  the  verse  should 
be  explained  with  reference  to  the  flood  narrative  in  Gen  6 — 7.  (3)  The  “prison”  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  Jesus’  parables  about  retribution  after  death.  (4)  Christ’s 
preaching  must  have  been  a  proclamation  of  forgiveness.  (5)  1  Pet  4:6  indicates  that  a 
purifying  judgment  had  to  occur  before  the  forgiveness,  and  Christ  made  this  purifica¬ 
tion  possible  by  his  journey  to  the  waiting  dead. 

B.  B.  Warfield,  The  Lord  of  Glory.  A  Study  of  the  Designations  of  Our  Lord  in  the 
New  Testament  with  Especial  Reference  to  His  Deity,  Notable  Books  on  Theology 
(Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1974,  paper  $4.95)  xviii  and  332  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-357110. 
ISBN:  0-8010-9548-4. 

A  reprint  of  a  work  first  published  in  1907.  Warfield,  who  was  professor  of  systematic 
theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  from  1887  to  1921,  examines  the  designa¬ 
tions  applied  to  Jesus  by  the  NT  writers  in  the  hope  of  discovering  how  they  were 
accustomed  to  think  of  Jesus.  The  book-by-book  analysis  leads  the  author  to  single  out 
three  of  the  church’s  convictions  about  Jesus  as  fundamental:  Messiah,  Redeemer,  God. 
This  edition  includes  a  preface  to  the  series  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  by 

R.  G.  Turnbull. 

D.  Wiederkehr,  Glaube  an  Erlosung.  Konzepte  der  Soteriologie  vom  Neuen  Testament 
bis  heute,  Theologisches  seminar  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1976,  paper)  141 
pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-451-17517-7. 

After  exploring  the  problems  raised  by  traditional  Christian  soteriology,  the  author  of 
Perspektiven  der  Eschatologie  (1974)  examines  these  matters:  the  quest  for  salvation  in 
the  Bible,  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  as  redemptive  event,  the  soteriological  tradition, 
redemption  in  the  horizon  of  the  human  quest  for  meaning,  the  political  dimension  of 
salvation,  the  future  and  present  dimensions  of  salvation,  and  working  out  salvation  in 
the  present.  Wiederkehr,  who  teaches  on  the  theological  faculty  at  Luzern,  concludes 
that  soteriology  is  the  verification  of  the  reality  of  faith. 

S.  Zedda,  L’escatologia  biblica.  Vol.  II:  Nuovo  Testamento  ( eccetto  i  Sinottici),  Esegesi 
Biblica  7  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1975,  paper  7,000  L)  573  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  volume,  which  dealt  with  eschatology  in  the  OT  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
was  described  in  NT  A  17,  pp.  420-421.  The  first  part  of  this  volume  studies  aspects  of 
eschatology  in  the  Pauline  corpus  (with  a  separate  chapter  on  Hebrews):  Christian  life  as 
waiting  for  the  parousia,  the  temporal  concept  of  salvation,  the  present  and  future  ages, 
the  era  of  the  Spirit  and  the  church,  the  eschatological  struggle,  the  parousia,  resurrec¬ 
tion,  judgment,  condemnation  and  reward,  and  individual  and  general  eschatology. 
The  other  major  parts  treat  eschatology  in  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  (apart  from  1-3 
Jn),  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Johannine  epistles  (eternal  life,  dualism,  judgment,  the 
church,  the  eschatological  future),  and  Revelation.  The  concluding  section  investigates 
the  relation  of  progressive  eschatology  to  the  theology  of  history  and  to  Christian  life. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

J.  P.  Asmussen,  Studies  in  Judeo-Persian  Literature,  Studia  Post-Biblica  24  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1973,  56  gld.)  viii  and  135  pp.,  20  plates,  5  figs.  ISBN:  90-04-0382  7-2. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  defines  Judeo-Persian  as  “the  language  of  the  Iranian 
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Jews,  Iranian  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  but  with  no  linguistically  homogeneous 
content.”  The  six  studies  presented  here  deal  with  Sahin’s  14th-century  epic  “King 
Kisvar,”  a  precedence-dispute  poem  and  the  history  of  the  genre,  the  Judeo-Persian 
Hafiz  tradition,  ‘Attar  of  Nisapur  in  the  Judeo-Persian  literary  tradition,  Sarmad’s 
Persian  translation  of  Genesis,  and  K.  D.  Hassler’s  pioneering  work  in  Judeo-Persian 
biblical-text  studies.  The  book  was  first  published  in  Danish  as  Studier  i  jtfdisk-persisk 
litteratur  (1970). 

H.  W.  Attridge  and  R.  A.  Oden  (eds.),  The  Syrian  Goddess  (De  Dea  Syria )  Attrib¬ 
uted  to  Lucian,  SBL  Texts  and  Translations  9,  Graeco-Roman  Religion  Series  1  (Mis¬ 
soula:  Scholars  Press,  1976,  paper  $2.80)  viii  and  61  pp.  LCN:  76-135.  ISBN:  0- 
89130-073-2. 

The  Greek  text  of  De  Dea  Syria  reprinted  here  is  basically  that  of  the  third  edition  by 

K.  Jacobitz  in  the  Teubner  series  (1910-1912);  only  variants  significant  for  the  transla¬ 
tion  are  included  in  this  volume.  The  new  English  translation  presented  on  the  pages 
facing  the  Greek  text  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  Attridge.  In  the  brief  introduction, 
Oden  discusses  authorship  (still  unsettled),  trustworthiness  (a  reliable  witness  to  the 
religion  of  Hieropolis  in  the  2nd  century  A.D.),  and  the  nature  of  the  religion  (Near 
Eastern  in  Greek  dress). 

N.  Avigad,  Archaeological  Discoveries  in  the  Jewish  Quarter  of  Jerusalem.  Second 
Temple  Period  (Jerusalem:  Israel  Exploration  Society  and  the  Israel  Museum,  1976, 
paper)  26  pp.  (English)  and  23  pp.  (Hebrew),  31  plates.  Illustrated. 

A  booklet  prepared  for  the  Israel  Museum’s  1976  exhibition  of  objects  discovered 
during  the  excavations  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem.  After  sketch¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  site,  Avigad,  who  has  directed  the  excavations  since  their  start  in 
1969,  concentrates  on  materials  from  the  Second  Temple  period:  buildings,  water  instal¬ 
lations,  mosaic  and  stone  pavements,  wall  paintings,  monumental  architecture,  small 
objects,  and  various  finds.  The  text  appears  in  both  English  and  Hebrew.  Black-and- 
white  and  color  photographs  are  also  included. 

N.  Avigad,  Bullae  and  Seals  from  a  Post-Exilic  Judean  Archive,  Qedem.  Monographs 
of  the  Institute  of  Archaeology  4  (Jerusalem:  Institute  of  Archaeology,  Hebrew  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Jerusalem,  1976,  $15)  viii  and  36  pp.  (English),  viii  and  32  pp.  (Hebrew),  15 
plates.  Illustrated. 

In  1974,  a  collection  of  approximately  seventy  clay  bullae  and  two  seals  found  “in  the 
Jerusalem  region”  came  to  light.  In  this  publication  the  twelve  types  of  bullae  and  the 
two  seals  are  described  in  detail  and  compared  with  jar-handle  impressions  and 
“Yehud”  coins.  While  the  script  is  certainly  Aramaic,  the  language  is  Hebrew.  The 
names  and  the  script  suggest  a  date  in  the  early  Persian  period — a  conclusion  conflicting 
with  the  commonly  held  view  that  places  the  Aramaic  stamped  jar-handles  in  the  period 
between  Nehemiah  and  Alexander’s  conquest.  The  text  is  printed  in  both  English  and 
Hebrew. 

M.  Avi-Yonah,  Jerusalem  the  Holy  (New  York:  Schocken,  1976,  $10)  iv  and  131  pp. 
Illustrated.  LCN:  75-24510.  ISBN:  0-8052-3604-X. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  is  Avi-Yonah’s  15-page  sketch  of  the  history  of  Jerusalem 
from  its  founding  to  the  present  day  along  with  a  5 -page  chronological  table  prepared  by 

L.  Williams.  The  second  part  consists  of  color  and  black-and-white  photographs  of  sites 
in  present-day  Jerusalem.  W.  Braun  served  as  chief  photographer,  and  Williams  wrote 
the  captions  for  the  photographs. 

M.  Avi-Yonah,  The  Jews  of  Palestine.  A  Political  History  from  the  Bar  Kokhba  War  to 
the  Arab  Conquest  (New  York:  Schocken,  1976,  $16.50)  xviii  and  286  pp.,  3  maps,  2 
figs.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-26912.  ISBN:  0-8052-3580-9. 

This  volume  has  been  translated  and  adapted  by  the  late  author  from  his  Geschichte 
der  Juden  im  Zeitalter  des  Talmud  (1962).  Hebrew  editions  appeared  in  1946,  1952, 
1962,  and  1969.  Describing  his  basic  concern  as  “the  complex  of  facts,  problems  and 
tendencies,  which  we  are  used  to  calling  ‘politics’  and  which  are  focused  upon  the  life  of 
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an  organized  community,”  the  author  deals  with  the  era  of  reconstruction  after  A.D. 
135,  political  relations  between  the  Jews  and  Rome,  Palestinian  Jewry  and  the  crisis  of 
the  empire  in  the  3rd  century,  Judaism  and  Christianity  before  and  after  Constantine  I, 
the  emperor  Julian  and  the  Jews,  the  great  assault  on  the  Jews  and  Judaism  from  363  to 
439,  division  in  the  Christian  camp,  Justinian  and  the  Jews,  and  the  Persian  invasion 
and  the  end  of  Byzantine  rule. 

M.  Avi-Yonah  and  I.  Shatzman  (eds.),  Illustrated  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Classical 
World  (New  York — Evanston — San  Francisco — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1975)  510  pp. 
Illustrated.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-14245.  ISBN:  0-06-010178-4. 

Planned  by  the  late  Professor  Avi-Yonah,  this  work  contains  some  2,300  articles  (most 
written  or  revised  by  Shatzman)  treating  the  main  themes,  persons,  and  places  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  classical  mythology  and  religion,  philosophy  and  thought,  together 
with  the  most  significant  writers,  artists  and  statesmen,  the  chief  sites,  the  topography, 
and  the  social  background  of  the  ancient  world.  Black-and-white  illustrations  are  used 
extensively  to  supplement  the  text,  and  there  are  six  maps  and  many  tables.  Biblio¬ 
graphic  information  is  supplied  at  the  end  of  many  articles.  Shatzman  is  senior  lecturer 
in  the  department  of  history  at  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem. 

U.  Bianchi,  The  Greek  Mysteries,  Iconography  of  Religions,  Section  XVII:  Greece  and 
Rome,  3  (Leiden:  Brill,  1976,  38  gld.)  vi  and  37  pp.,  48  plates.  ISBN:  90-04-04486-8. 

In  the  15-page  introduction,  the  author  explores  the  problems  encountered  in  studying 
the  Greek  mystery  religions,  discusses  their  most  important  rites  and  beliefs,  and  pro¬ 
vides  information  about  several  kinds  of  mystery  religions  (Eleusinian,  Kabirian, 
Dionysiac,  etc.).  The  main  part  of  the  volume  presents  95  black-and-white  illustrations 
along  with  brief  descriptions  of  each  item  (original  and  present  location,  size,  date, 
bibliography,  interpretation).  Bianchi  was  the  editor  of  Le  origini  dello  gnosticismo 
(1967). 

Bibliographical  Essays  in  Medieval  Jewish  Studies,  Study  of  Judaism  2  (New  York: 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith,  1976,  $17.50)  x  and  392  pp.  LCN:  76-18313. 
ISBN:  0-87068-486-8. 

Of  special  interest  for  NT  scholars  is  J.  T.  Townsend’s  62-page  bibliography  of  the 
minor  midrashim  in  which  he  lists  by  Hebrew  titles  all  the  items  in  the  major  collections 
and  a  few  works  not  found  in  any  of  these.  This  publication  complements  Townsend’s 
bibliography  of  rabbinic  sources  that  was  presented  in  the  first  volume  of  the  series 
[NTA  17,  p.  125].  The  other  essays  are  by  I.  G.  Marcus  on  the  Jews  in  western  Europe 
from  the  4th  to  the  16th  century,  K.  R.  Stow  on  the  church  and  the  Jews  from  St.  Paul  to 
Pope  Paul  VI,  M.  R.  Cohen  on  the  Jews  under  Islam,  L.  V.  Berman  on  medieval  Jewish 
religious  philosophy,  and  J.  H.  A.  Wijnhoven  on  medieval  Jewish  mysticism.  There  is  a 
preface  and  an  introduction  by  Y.  H.  Yerushalmi.  The  volume  is  distributed  by  Ktav 
Publishing  House  of  New  York. 

E.  Bickerman,  Studies  in  Jewish  and  Christian  History.  Part  One,  Arbeiten  zur 
Geschichte  des  antiken  Judentums  und  des  Urchristentums  9  (Leiden:  Brill,  1976,  110 
gld.)  x  and  288  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04395-0;  90-04-04395-9. 

Inaugurating  a  three-part  collection  of  the  author’s  articles  on  Jewish  and  Christian 
history,  this  volume  presents  in  slightly  revised  form  ten  studies:  the  expression  “to  cut  a 
covenant”  (1950),  the  two  errors  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (1965),  the  edict  of  Cyrus  in  Ezra  1 
(1946),  the  date  of  Ps.-Aristeas  (1930),  the  transmission  of  the  Septuagint  (1950),  the 
Septuagint  as  a  translation  (1959),  two  legal  interpretations  of  the  Septuagint  (1956),  the 
colophon  of  the  Greek  book  of  Esther  (1944),  the  character  of  the  Greek  Esther  (1951), 
and  the  date  of  4  Maccabees  (1945). 

E.  A.  W.  Budge  (ed.  and  tr.),  The  History  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  The 
History  of  the  Likeness  of  Christ  which  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  Made  to  Mock  at.  The 
Syriac  Texts  Edited  with  English  Translations,  2  vols.  (New  York:  AMS,  1976)  xii  and 
224  and  ii  pp.,  xvii  and  246  pp.  LCN:  73-18848.  ISBN:  0-404-11341-9. 

Reprint  of  a  work  published  in  1899.  The  first  volume  presents  the  Syriac  texts  with 
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variant  readings  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  while  the  second  volume  provides  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  documents  and  English  translations  of  them.  The  History  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  contains  the  stories  of  her  conception,  birth,  infancy,  annunciation, 
death,  assumption,  and  miracles.  It  is  a  selection  of  material  current  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  The  History  of  the  Likeness  of  Christ, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  Sth-century  deacon  Philotheus,  reveals  the  existence  among 
Syrian  Christians  of  the  belief  in  the  power  of  pictures  or  figures  to  transform  themselves 
into  the  living  bodies  of  the  beings  whom  they  represented. 

J.  Dart,  The  Laughing  Savior.  The  Discovery  and  Significance  of  the  Nag  Hammadi 
Gnostic  Library  (New  York — Hagerstown — San  Francisco — London:  Harper  &  Row, 
1976,  $7.95)  xxii  and  154  pp.,  map.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-36749. 
ISBN:  0-06-06 1692-X. 

Intended  as  a  popular  account  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  library,  this  book  first  describes 
how  the  texts  were  discovered  and  are  being  published,  and  then  explores  the  possibility 
that  gnosticism  arose  as  a  revolt  within  Judaism.  The  third  section  discusses  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Jesus  found  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  writings,  while  the  concluding  part  examines 
the  significance  of  the  documents  for  our  understanding  of  gnosticism.  An  appendix  by 
J.  Brashler  briefly  states  the  contents  of  each  tractate  in  the  library.  A  religion  writer  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  author  wrote  the  book  in  close  association  with  the  Institute 
for  Antiquity  and  Christianity  in  Claremont,  CA. 

M.  DE  Jonge,  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  A  Study  of  their  Text,  Composi¬ 
tion  and  Origin,  Theologische  Bibliotheek  25  (2nd  ed.;  Assen:  Van  Gorcum,  1975,  paper 
43  gld.)  iv  and  184  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-232-1339-4. 

The  second  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  first  (1953)  in  which  some  minor  mistakes  have 
been  corrected.  Originally  presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  J.  de  Zwaan) 
to  the  faculty  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Leiden,  this  study  challenges  R.  H. 
Charles’s  theory  that  only  a  few  Christian  interpolations  had  to  be  removed  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  Jewish  original  of  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  First,  Charles’s 
evaluation  of  the  Greek  MSS  is  considered,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  place  the  textual 
variants  of  the  Armenian  version  in  their  proper  perspective.  Then,  a  plea  for  the  unity 
of  the  book  is  followed  by  an  attempt  to  discern  the  sources  from  which  a  Christian 
author  could  have  obtained  the  Jewish  material  and  to  outline  his  method  of  compila¬ 
tion.  Finally,  the  work  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  other  early  Christian  literature  and  a 
possible  date  (late  2nd  or  early  3rd  century  A.D.)  is  assigned  to  it.  There  is  an  appendix 
on  the  Aramaic  fragments  of  Testament  of  Levi. 

H.-J.  Fabry,  Die  Wurzel  sub  in  der  Qumran-Literatur.  Zur  Semantik  eines  Grundbe- 
grijfes,  Bonner  biblische  Beitrage  46  (Cologne — Bonn:  Hanstein,  1975,  cloth  DM  82, 
paper  DM  74)  365  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7756-1045-6. 

Originally  prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Botterweck 
and  accepted  by  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  this  study 
first  surveys  past  scholarship  on  sub  in  the  OT  and  then  focuses  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
root  in  the  Qumran  scrolls.  After  a  statistical  overview  of  verbal  forms  (qal,  hiphil, 
hophal),  the  author  presents  a  detailed  semantic  analysis  in  which  the  precise  meanings 
of  the  various  verbal  and  nominal  forms  are  discussed.  The  last  section  presents  the 
results  in  tabular  form.  Fabry  concludes  that  sub  as  “return  to  the  Torah”  was  especially 
significant  at  Qumran  and  that  the  individual  Qumran  documents  used  the  root  in 
distinctive  ways. 

The  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  Codices:  Codex  III  (Leiden:  Brill,  1976,  250 
gld.)  xxii  pp.,  144  plates.  ISBN:  90-04-04537-6. 

The  latest  in  the  series  of  photographs  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  codices  [see  NTA  17,  pp. 
126,  423;  18,  p.  399;  19,  p.  123;  20,  p.  379],  this  volume  contains  a  14-page  preface 
(Arabic  and  English  on  facing  pages)  by  J.  M.  Robinson  in  which  the  discovery  of  the 
documents  is  described  and  a  material  description  of  Codex  III  is  presented.  Included  in 
Codex  III  are  Apocryphon  of  John,  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  Eugnostos  the  Blessed, 
Sophia  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Dialogue  of  the  Savior.  J.  Brashler,  who  is  assistant  director 
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of  the  Institute  for  Antiquity  and  Christianity  in  Claremont,  CA,  edited  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  F.  Wisse  saw  the  volume  through  the  press. 

R.  Gordis,  The  Word  and  the  Book.  Studies  in  Biblical  Language  and  Literature  (New 
York:  Ktav,  1976,  $25)  xvi  and  388  pp.  (English);  48  and  vi  pp.  (Hebrew).  Indexed. 
LCN:  75-46617.  ISBN:  0-87068-456-6. 

Designed  to  complement  the  author’s  earlier  collection  of  his  articles  on  the  content 
and  meaning  of  the  Bible  {Poets,  Prophets  and  Sages  [1971]),  this  volume  brings  to¬ 
gether  his  more  technical  studies  under  these  headings:  introduction  (one  item),  studies 
in  biblical  literature  (six),  studies  in  biblical  semantics  and  rhetoric  (seven),  Qohelet 
studies  (five),  contributions  to  the  biblical  lexicon  (five),  exegetical  notes  (ten),  and 
Hebrew  section  (five).  Among  these  are  articles  on  the  origin  of  the  Masoretic  Text  in  the 
light  of  rabbinic  literature  and  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  (1958),  Hebrew  style  in  Qohelet  and 
the  Qumran  writings  (1960),  and  n‘lm  and  other  observations  on  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls 
(1950). 

J.  G.  Griffiths  (ed.),  Apuleius  of  Madauros.  The  Isis-Book  (Metamorphoses,  Book 
XI),  Etudes  preliminaires  aux  religions  orientales  dans  l’empire  romain  39  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1975,  140  gld.)  xviii  and  440  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04- 
04270-9. 

The  introduction  to  this  edition  of  book  XI  of  the  Metamorphoses,  which  describes 
Lucius’  initiation  into  the  cult  of  Isis,  discusses  these  matters:  the  autobiographical 
element,  date  (ca.  A.D.  170)  and  place  (Carthage)  of  composition,  the  setting  in  Cen- 
chreae,  the  Egyptian  elements,  the  launching  of  the  ship  of  Isis,  magic  and  miracle,  the 
new  life,  linguistic  features,  and  the  text.  The  central  part  is  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Latin  text  and  an  English  translation  on  facing  pages.  A  235-page  commentary,  a 
13-page  list  of  addenda,  and  a  28-page  bibliography  are  also  included. 

Handbuch  der  Religionsgeschichte,  3  vols.,  ed.  J.  P.  Asmussen  and  J.  Laesspe  with  C. 
Colpe  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1971-1975,  DM  125  each)  xvi  and  525  pp., 
92  figs.,  5  maps  (vol.  1);  xii  and  536  pp.,  91  figs.,  4  maps.  ISBN:  3-525-50160-9  (vol.  2); 
xii  and  550  pp.,  78  figs.,  3  maps.  ISBN:  3-525-50162-5  (vol.  3).  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

The  German  version  of  a  work  published  in  Danish  as  Illustreret  Religionshistorie 
(1968-72).  Each  of  the  33  articles  covers  a  particular  field  in  the  history  of  religion  and  is 
written  by  a  specialist  in  the  area.  Photographs  and  maps  are  interspersed  throughout 
the  studies.  Those  items  of  most  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  by  B.  Salomonsen  on 
Spatjudentum,  R.  Edelmann  on  Judaism,  Colpe  on  Zarathustra  and  early  Zoroas¬ 
trianism,  P.  J.  Jensen  on  Greek  religion  and  on  Roman  religion,  S.  Giversen  on  gnosti¬ 
cism  and  the  mystery  religions,  Asmussen  on  the  Mithras-cult  and  on  Manichaeism,  and 

S.  S.  Hartman  on  Mandaeism. 

M.  Hengel,  Juden,  Griechen  und  Barbaren.  Aspekte  der  Hellenisierung  des  Juden- 
tums  in  vorchristlicher  Zeit,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  76  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibel- 
werk,  1976,  paper  DM  18)  187  pp.,  3  maps.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-460-03 76 1-X. 

This  volume  presents  a  revised  and  expanded  version  of  material  published  in  English 
in  The  Cambridge  History  of  Judaism.  There  are  three  major  chapters:  the  political  and 
social  history  of  Palestine  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Antiochus  III  (333-187  B.C.), 
aspects  of  the  hellenizing  of  Judaism  (e.g.  political,  social,  literary,  religious,  linguistic), 
and  the  encounter  between  Judaism  and  Hellenism  in  the  Diaspora  and  Palestine.  In  the 
foreword,  the  book  is  described  as  a  supplement  to,  rather  than  a  summary  of,  the 
author’s  Judentum  und  Hellenismus  (2nd  ed.,  1973). 

S.  J.  Isser,  The  Dositheans.  A  Samaritan  Sect  in  Late  Antiquity,  Studies  in  Judaism  in 
Late  Antiquity  17  (Leiden:  Brill,  1976,  60  gld.)  xii  and  223  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  90-04-04481-7. 

The  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  M.  Smith  and  accepted  by 
Columbia  University  in  1973,  this  study  first  examines  the  literary  sources  for  the 
Dositheans  (Josephus,  patristic,  Arabic)  and  then  deals  with  recent  scholarship,  literary 
themes  and  problems  (eschatological  forms,  the  Moses  tradition,  resurrection,  the  text  of 
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Memar  Marqah),  and  literary  form.  Isser  concludes  that  Dositheus  was  an  early  lst- 
century  A.D.  eschatological  figure  who  was  adopted  as  “the  prophet  like  Moses”  by  a 
Pharisaistic  Samaritan  sect,  that  his  followers  apparently  awaited  his  return,  and  that 
the  Dosithean  sect  either  disappeared  or  was  assimilated  into  the  larger  Samaritan 
community  by  the  14th  century.  The  first  appendix  lists  the  sects  mentioned  by  patristic 
writers,  while  the  second  appendix  presents  the  ancient  texts  about  the  Dositheans  in 
their  original  languages. 

B.  Jongeling,  C.  J.  Labuschagne,  and  A.  S.  van  der  Woude  (eds.),  Aramaic  Texts 
from  Qumran  with  Translations  and  Annotations ,  Semitic  Study  Series  4  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1976,  paper  28  gld.)  x  and  131  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  90-04-04452-3. 

A  counterpart  to  E.  Lohse’s  Die  Texte  aus  Qumran.  Hebraisch  und  Deutsch  (1964), 
this  volume  presents  on  facing  pages  unpointed  Aramaic  texts  and  new  English  transla¬ 
tions  of  Targum  of  Job  ( llQtgJob ),  Genesis  Apocryphon  ( lQapGen ),  and  Prayer  of 
Nabonidus  (4QprNab).  For  each  document,  there  is  a  brief  introduction,  bibliography, 
and  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  of  the  text  and  translation.  A  second  volume  is  planned 
as  soon  as  other  major  Aramaic  documents  from  Qumran  are  made  accessible  to  the 
scholarly  world. 

Judische  Schriften  aus  hellenistisch-rdmischer  Zeit  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1976,  paper). 

Band  I:  Historische  und  legendarische  Erzahlungen.  Lieferung  2:  N.  Walter,  Frag- 
mente  judisch-hellenistischer  Historiker  (DM  36)  pp.  91-163.  Bibliographies.  In¬ 
dexed.  ISBN:  3-579-03912-1.  Lieferung  3:  C.  Habicht,  2.  Makkabaerbuch  (DM  54) 
pp.  167-285.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-579-03913-0. 

Band  V:  Apokalypsen.  Lieferung  2:  E.  Brandenburger,  Himmelfahrt  Moses ;  U.  B. 
Muller,  Die  griechische  Esra-Apokalypse;  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  Die  syrische  Baruch- 
Apokalypse  (DM  60)  pp.  59-191.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-579-03952-0. 

Walter  presents  introductions  to  and  German  translations  of  the  literary  remains  of 
Eupolemus,  Theophilus,  Philo  the  Elder,  Cleodemus  Malchas,  Artapanus,  Ps.- 
Eupolemus,  and  Ps.-Hecateus  I  and  II.  Habicht  provides  a  32-page  introduction  (con¬ 
tent  and  historical  background,  title,  author,  origin,  sources,  theological  and  literary 
arrangement,  tradition  and  text)  and  a  new  German  translation  with  notes  at  the  foot  of 
the  pages.  A  list  of  places  where  he  departs  from  the*  1959  Greek  text  of  R.  Hanhart  is 
appended.  Finally,  Brandenburger  describes  Assumption  of  Moses  as  an  apocalypse 
written  shortly  after  A.D.  6  and  Muller  considers  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  as  dependent  on  4 
Ezra,  while  Klijn  discusses  the  text  and  tradition  of  2  Baruch,  sources  and  origin, 
historical  connections,  theology,  and  structure.  New  German  translations  of  all  three 
works  are  presented.  The  other  fascicles  in  the  series  have  been  described  in  NTA  18, 
pp.  256,  258;  19,  pp.  282-283;  20,  p.  132. 

G.  J.  F.  Kater-Sibbes  and  M.  J.  Vermaseren,  Apis,  I.  The  Monuments  of  the 
H ellenistic-Roman  Period  from  Egypt,  Etudes  preliminaires  aux  religions  orientales 
dans  l’empire  romain  48  (Leiden:  Brill,  1975,  160  gld.)  1  and  65  pp.,  135  plates,  4  figs.,  2 
maps.  Bibliography. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  importance  that  the  Apis  bull  (representing  the  power  of 
Osiris)  still  had  in  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods  in  Egypt  and  the  western  world, 
the  authors  have  gathered  “not  only  the  Apis  bulls  themselves  but  also  the  various  types 
in  direct  connection  with  them.”  In  this  volume  there  are  material  descriptions  along 
with  inventory  numbers  and  bibliography  for  249  items  from  Egypt.  Photographs  (one 
in  color)  of  the  objects  and  two  folding  maps  are  also  supplied.  The  second  volume, 
which  deals  with  monuments  from  outside  of  Egypt,  was  described  in  NTA  20,  p.  381. 

S.  Z.  Leiman.  The  Canonization  of  Hebrew  Scripture:  The  Talmudic  and  Midrashic 
Evidence,  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Transactions  47  (Hamden,  CT: 
Archon  Books,  1976,  $17.50)  234  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-208-01561-2. 

The  reworking  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  supervised  by  M.  Greenberg  and  presented 
to  the  department  of  oriental  studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1970,  this 
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study  begins  by  defining  a  canonical  book  as  one  “accepted  by  Jews  as  authoritative  for 
religious  practice  and/or  doctrine,  and  whose  authority  is  binding  upon  the  Jewish 
people  for  all  generations.”  After  sketching  the  history  of  the  issue  from  the  OT  onwards 
(Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  Philo  and  Josephus,  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  Christian 
sources),  the  author  gathers  together  all  the  relevant  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  texts  (with 
English  translations  and  brief  comments)  from  various  rabbinic  sources.  Leiman,  who  is 
now  associate  professor  of  religious  studies  at  Yale  University,  concludes  that  the  initial 
and  most  significant  stage  in  the  closing  of  the  biblical  canon  preceded  Jamnia  ( ca .  A.D. 
90)  by  some  200  years  while  the  final  stage  post-dated  Jamnia  by  a  similar  number  of 
years. 

R.  MacMullen,  Roman  Social  Relations.  50  B.C.  to  A.D.  284  (New  Haven — London: 
Yale  University,  1974,  $11.50)  x  and  212  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-86909. 
ISBN:  0-300-01697-2. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  “to  get  at  the  feelings  that  governed  the  behavior  of  broad 
social  groups  or  conditions.”  The  five  major  chapters  deal  with  life  in  rural  areas,  the 
relations  between  town  and  country,  life  in  large  cities,  the  different  socioeconomic 
classes  of  people,  and  the  implications  of  these  matters  for  Roman  history.  There  are 
appendixes  on  the  subdivisions  of  the  city,  terms  indicating  the  prejudice  of  the  literate 
upper  classes  toward  the  lower  classes,  and  Roman  city  financing.  MacMullen,  who  is 
professor  of  history  and  classics  at  Yale  University,  is  also  the  author  of  Enemies  of  the 
Roman  Order  (1966). 

R.  Macuch  (ed.),  Zur  Sprache  und  Literatnr  der  Mandaer,  Studia  Mandaica  1 
(Berlin — New  York:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1976,  DM  160)  xii  and  263  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  3-11-004838-8. 

This  volume  inaugurates  a  series  that  will  publish  texts  and  studies  on  Mandaean 
language,  literature,  and  religious  history.  The  first  part  is  Macuch’s  146-page  discus¬ 
sion  of  critical  responses  to  his  Handbook  of  Classical  and  Modern  Mandaic  (1965)  and/1 
Mandaic  Dictionary  (with  E.  S.  Drower,  1963).  Then,  after  K.  Rudolph’s  report  on  the 
present  state  ofvthe  publication  of  Mandaic  texts,  there  is  E.  Segelberg’s  study  on  the 
“coronation  of  Sislam  Rabba,”  in  which  he  points  to  instances  of  Jewish  influence  as 
evidence  for  the  western  origin  of  the  Mandaeans  and  argues  that  there  are  pre- 
Byzantine  Christian  elements  in  the  rite.  Macuch’s  bibliography  of  research  on  Mandaic 
and  Mandaeism  since  1965  concludes  the  book. 

J.  T.  Milik  (ed.),  The  Books  of  Enoch,  Aramaic  Fragments  of  Qumran  Cave  4  (Oxford: 
Clarendon,  1976,  <£30  or  $66)  xvi  and  439  pp.,  7  figs.,  32  plates.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
0-19-826161-6. 

The  135-page  introduction  deals  with  the  Aramaic  books  of  Enoch  in  Persian  and 
Hellenistic  times,  early  versions  of  the  books  of  Enoch,  and  works  attributed  to  Enoch 
in  Romano-Byzantine  and  medieval  times.  The  main  part  presents,  in  transcription 
(with  restorations),  and  with  English  translation  and  notes,  all  the  fragments  identified 
among  the  manuscripts  of  Qumran  Cave  4  as  parts  of  different  books  of  Enoch.  The 
texts  are  in  this  order:  Books  of  Enoch  ( 4QEna'9 ),  Astronomical  Books  of  Enoch 
(4QEnAstra'fl),  and  Book  of  Giants  (4QEnGiants).  An  appendix  provides  a  diplomatic 
transcription  of  4QEna'a .  Four  indexes  (passages  preserved  in  Aramaic,  Aramaic- 
Greek-Ethiopic  glossary,  quotations,  general)  and  photographs  of  the  manuscripts  con¬ 
clude  the  volume.  The  study  was  published  with  the  collaboration  of  M.  Black. 

J.  Neusner,  Talmudic  Judaism  in  Sasanian  Babylonia.  Essays  and  Studies,  Studies  in 
Judaism  in  Late  Antiquity  14  (Leiden:  Brill,  1976,  80  gld.)  xii  and  187  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  90-04-04453-1. 

Ten  papers  carrying  forward  the  discussion  of  methodological  and  substantive  issues 
begun  in  the  author’s  History  of  the  Jews  in  Babylonia  (1965-70).  After  essays  on  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  as  a  historical  document  (1970)  and  on  archaeology  and  the  study  of 
Babylonian  Judaism  (1970),  there  are  articles  on  the  religious  uses  of  history  in  1st- 
century  Palestine  and  3rd-century  Babylonia  (1966),  the  rabbi  as  holy  man  (1969),  the 
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ritual  of  “being  a  rabbi”  (1970),  the  rabbi  and  the  Iranian  Magus  (1966),  the  rabbi  and 
the  Jewish  community  (1968),  and  the  rabbi  and  the  exilarch.  The  last  two  studies  in  the 
book  deal  with  the  influence  of  Iranian  culture  on  the  Jews  in  Babylonia  [§  20-320]  and 
Babylonian  Jewry  and  Shapur  II’s  persecution  of  Christianity  from  339  to  3 79  (1972). 
B.  M.  Bokser  has  contributed  an  appendix  on  the  Talmudic  names  of  the  Iranian 
festivals.  Nine  of  the  articles  were  published  previously,  but  they  have  been  revised  for 
inclusion  in  this  volume. 

M.  T.  Petrozzi,  II  Monte  Tabor  e  Dintorni ,  Luoghi  Santi  della  Palestina  (Jerusalem: 
Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1976,  paper)  467  pp.,  117  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  guide  to  Mount  Tabor  and  environs  begins  with  remarks  on  the  Synoptic  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  transfiguration  (Mt  17:1-8;  Mk  9:2-8;  Lk  9:28-36)  and  on  the  traditions 
about  its  location.  The  second  part  gathers  together  historical  and  archaeological  infor¬ 
mation  about  Mount  Tabor  up  to  the  present  time,  while  the  third  part  focuses  on  sites 
in  the  Esdraelon  Valley  (e.g.  Daburiyeh,  Iksal,  Naim).  Petrozzi  is  also  the  author  of 
Samaria  (1973)  in  the  same  series. 

A.  J.  Saldarini,  S.J.,  The  Fathers  According  to  Rabbi  Nathan  (Abot  de  Rabbi  Nathan) 
Version  B.  A  Translation  and  Commentary,  Studies  in  Judaism  in  Late  Antiquity  11 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1975,  68  gld.)  xiv  and  333  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04- 
04294-6. 

A  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.  Goldin  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  Yale  University  in  1971,  this  volume  aims  to  present  an  accurate  and  idiomatic 
English  translation  of  version  B  of  Abot  de  Rabbi  Nathan.  The  commentary,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  notes  to  the  translation,  seeks  primarily  to  explain  difficulties  in  the  text, 
though  comparative  materials  from  version  A  and  other  sources  are  often  utilized.  In  the 
introduction,  the  author,  who  now  teaches  in  the  department  of  theology  at  Boston 
College,  describes  the  work  as  a  midrash  and  discusses  its  composition  and  historical 
setting.  For  S’s  recent  articles  on  Abot  de  Rabbi  Nathan,  see  §§  18-1089;  20-989. 

M.  Sokoloff,  The  Targum  to  Job  from  Qumran  Cave  XI,  Bar-Ilan  Studies  in  Near 
Eastern  Languages  and  Culture  (Ramat-Gan:  Bar-Ilan  University,  1974)  xvi  and  244 
pp.,  plate.  Indexed. 

After  describing  llQtgJob  and  analyzing  its  language,  the  author  concludes  that  most 
of  the  linguistic  traits  of  the  text  (1)  are  either  common  with  biblical  Aramaic  or  interme¬ 
diate  between  biblical  Aramaic  and  the  language  of  the  Genesis  Apocryphon  and  (2) 
suggest  a  date  of  composition  sometime  in  the  late  2nd  century  B.C.  The  major  parts  of 
the  book  are  the  Aramaic  text  and  a  new  English  translation  on  facing  pages,  a  63-page 
linguistic  and  philological  commentary,  a  discussion  of  the  morphology  of  the  Aramaic 
of  llQtgJob,  and  an  Aramaic-English  glossary.  Sokoloff  is  lecturer  in  the  departments  of 
Hebrew  and  Semitic  languages  and  of  Talmud  at  Bar-Ilan  University. 

M.  Stern  (ed.),  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  on  Jews  and  Judaism.  Edited  with  Introduc¬ 
tions,  Translations  and  C ommentary .  Volume  One:  From  Herodotus  to  Plutarch,  Fontes 
ad  res  judaicas  spectantes  (Jerusalem:  Israel  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Humanities, 
1976,  $25)  xviii  and  578  pp. 

This  volume  gathers  together  272  Greek  and  Latin  texts  relating  to  Jews  and  Judaism 
in  ancient  times  and  presents  them  along  with  English  translations  (most  taken  from  the 
Loeb  Classical  Library ),  introductions,  textual  variants,  explanatory  notes,  and  biblio¬ 
graphic  information.  Among  the  ancient  authors  whose  works  are  cited  most  extensively 
are  Herodotus,  Theophrastus,  Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  Manetho,  Polybius,  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  Diodorus,  Cicero,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  Strabo  of  Amaseia,  Apion, 
Seneca,  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  Plutarch.  The  second  volume  will  contain  writings  from 
Tacitus  to  late  antiquity.  Stern  teaches  at  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem. 

H.  Volkmann,  Endoxos  Duleia.  Kleine  Schriften  zur  Alten  Geschichte ,  ed.  H.  Bellen 
(Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1975,  DM  168)  xii  and  340  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-11-005980-0. 

Prepared  to  mark  the  author’s  75  th  birthday,  this  volume  presents  22  previously 
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published  articles  on  various  aspects  of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  While  all  the  material 
has  been  reset,  the  page  numbers  of  the  original  publications  are  provided  in  square 
brackets.  Corrections  and  additional  bibliography  are  appended  to  many  articles.  The 
items  of  most  relevance  to  the  NT  field  deal  with  “the  second  after  the  king”  as  a  title  in 
Judaism  and  Hellenism  (1937),  criticism  of  Rome  in  antiquity  (1964),  the  Pilate  inscrip¬ 
tion  from  Caesarea  Maritima  (1968),  the  administration  of  the  provinces  in  the  time  of 
the  Caesars  in  the  light  of  colonialism  (1961),  the  influence  of  military  techniques  on 
social  life  in  antiquity  (1953),  and  work  and  vocation  in  antiquity  and  Christianity 
(1950).  A  photograph  of  the  author  and  a  bibliography  of  his  writings  (221  items)  are  also 
included. 


ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

J.  Bossy,  The  English  Catholic  Community  1570-1850  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1976,  $24.95)  xvi  and  446  pp.,  3  figs.,  8  maps.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-19-519847-6. 

P.  Compagnoni,  Deserto  di  Giuda,  Quaderni  di  Terra  Santa  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan 
Printing  Press,  1975,  paper)  136  pp.,  116  plates,  map.  Bibliographies. 

R.  C.  Gregg,  Consolation  Philosophy .  Greek  and  Christian  Paideia  in  Basil  and  the 
Two  Gregories,  Patristic  Monograph  Series  3  (Cambridge,  MA:  Philadelphia  Patristic 
Foundation,  Ltd.,  1975,  paper)  vi  and  285  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-21778. 
ISBN:  0-915646-02-1. 

R.  E.  Heine,  Perfection  in  the  Virtuous  Life.  A  Study  in  the  Relationship  Between 
Edification  and  Polemical  Theology  in  Gregory  of  Nyssa’s  De  Vita  Moysis,  Patristic 
Monograph  Series  2  (Cambridge,  MA:  Philadelphia  Patristic  Foundation,  Ltd.,  1975, 
paper)  v  and  247  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  75-17086.  ISBN:  0-915646-01-3. 

T.  Merton,  Thoughts  in  Solitude  (New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  1976,  paper 
$2.95)  124  pp.  LCN:  58-8817. 

J.  Parkes,  The  Jew  in  the  Medieval  Community.  A  study  of  his  political  and  economic 
situation  (2nd  ed.;  New  York:  Hermon,  1976,  cloth  $14.95,  paper  $6.95)  xxii  and  440 
pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-78328.  ISBN:  0-87203-059-8  (cloth),  0- 
87203-060-1  (paper). 

M.  M.  Sage,  Cyprian,  Patristic  Monograph  Series  1  (Cambridge,  MA:  Philadelphia 
Patristic  Foundation,  Ltd.,  1975,  paper)  viii  and  439  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  75-11008. 
ISBN:  0-915646-00-5. 

A.  Shorter,  Prayer  in  the  Religious  Traditions  of  Africa  (London — Oxford — New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1975,  cloth  $7.95,  paper  $2.95)  xiv  and  146  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  LCN:  75-45786. 

M.  J.  Stahli,  Reich  Gottes  und  Revolution.  Christliche  Theorie  und  Praxis  fur  die 
Armen  dieser  Welt.  Die  Theologie  des  Religiosen  Sozialismus  bei  Leonhard  Ragaz  und 
die  Theologie  der  Revolution  in  Lateinamerika,  Theologische  Forschung  57  (Hamburg: 
Reich,  1976,  paper  DM  20)  161  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7924-0157-6. 

Trinity  Journal.  A  Journal  of  Student  Scholarship  (Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School, 
Deerfield,  IL)  vol.  5  (Spring,  1976). 

D.  Van  Woerkom,  Wake  Up  and  Listen.  The  Story  of  the  First  Easter  Retold  in  Sijo, 
the  Ancient  Poetry  of  Korea,  illustrated  by  J.  Cummins  (St.  Louis — London:  Concordia, 
1976,  $4.95)  46  pp.  ISBN:  0-570-03257-1. 
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Pearson  (BAP)  Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 
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consin,  Milwaukee,  WI. 
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